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PREFACE. 



The preparation of the following course of 
Lectures devolv.ed on me by an accident, with 
which it is hot necessary to trouble the Reader, 
Whether the performance, be entitled to any 
degree of public esteem,^must be left to the 
determination of others* For the motives which 
suggested it, I can decidedly answer. I was 
desirous of being useful to the Institution which 
I was called to serve; of shewing a mark of 
attachment to the Church to which I have the 
honour to belong; and of presenting to the 
Young Men, whom it became my province to 
iifistruct, something which might tend to the 
formation of the Cijristian Scholar. 

But, unacquainted with the mode of address 
which my office might require, it was necessary 
to obtain some better direction. On such an 
occasion, it was impossible to apply to an higher 
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authonly than the Dean of Westminster. 
With that attachment to the welfare of the 
School, which so strongly marks Dr. Vincent, 
he entered into my wishes, and described what 
would be most calculated to fix attention and 
do good. History, literature, occasional criti- 
cism, were desirable for the first purpose; and 
the second would be answered, if these were 
united with Religion. 

In conformity with these suggestions, was 
planned the following composition. As it ad- 
vanced, a large portion of it was submitted to 
his private inspection. He has uniformly encou- 
raged me to proceed, by contributing his ad- 
vice, and the benefit of his occasional remarks; 
and when at length a determination was taken 
to print the Lectures, he signified his cordial 
concurrence arid approbation, in terms too flat- 
tering to me to be repeated to the Public'. 

The subject is chiefly historical, and divides 
itself into two parts. The event which serves as 
the foundation of the whole, is the capture of 
Rome by Alaric, in the beginning of the fifth 
century. Out of this arises, in the first part, a 
defence of the Character of the Church against 
the slanders of Paganism. The true causes of 
the decay of the Empire are contrasted with the 
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false; the impotence of the Heathen deities, to 
whom the proisperity of Rome had been attri- 
buted, is exposed in the arguments employed 
by the ancient apologists of the Faith; and the 
beneficial tendency of the Gospel is asserted, 
in its connection with the condition of Man in 
the present life. This part may therefore be 
called a Vindication of the civil Character of 
Christianity in the Roman empire, during the 
first four centuries. 

The second part is employed in discussing the 
opinions of the Pagans concerning the Worship 
of a Deity, and the pursuit of Happiness, as it 
was prescribed by the Philosophical sects. It 
may be termed a view of mythological and mo- 
ral notions, as they are opposed to the everlast- 
ing promises of the Gospel ; and it contains an 
examination of some of the more eminent Sys- 
tems of Theology, and the Summum Bonum, 
which prevailed in the Heathen world.* 

* la some parts of this examination^ I have crossed the 
path of Leland. But whoever will take the trouhle of a com* 
parison^ will soon he satisfied that .our methods are very dif- 
ferent. I am happy, indeed, in agreeing with that excellent 
man in his fundamental principle of the superiority of Revela- 
tion to all the efforts of natural wisdom ', and the necessity of 
it to the welfare of mankind. His style wants compression 
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With these are interwoven occasional ap- 
peals to the superior doctrines of the Scriptures ; 
and to this purpose is also dedicated the first, 
or introductory, chapter; which presents a ge- 
neral statement of the blessings annexed to the 
sincere profession of Christianity, in the " life 
which now is, and in that which is to come/' 

Some perhaps may wish, that a larger and 
more regular plan of Revelation had been pre- 
pared, in contrast with the vain search after 
God and Happiness by the efforts of Philoso- 
phy, This indeed was once intended. But, 
on a revision, it appeared, that many notices, 
tending to this purpose, were interspersed 
through the body of the work, as immediate 
correctives of the Heathen doctrines which had 
been described in the lectures of each term; 
that, to remove them from their present places, 
would be injurious to the subjects amidst which 
they stand ; and that, to repeat them in a gene- 
ral statement, would be tedious and superfluous. 

and force; bis taste is not delicate $ and he appears to me to 
employ several of his quotations in a manner which betrays 
too much dependence upon the collections of others. But bis 
views are generally accurate $ bis learning is respectable ; and 
bis genuine piety throws a sacred charm over all bis other at- • 
tainments. 
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However, lest it should still be objected, that 
only half my task is accomplished, and that 
the refutation of Paganism is not the proof of 
Revelation ; — nfe quisquam nos aliena tantiim 
redarguisse, non autem nostra asseruisse repre- 
hendat ;* a determination has been already 
taken to begin another course of Lectures 
which shall look to this as their principal ob- 
ject ; describe, in a regular manner, the scheme 
of Revelation; and impress more fully on the 
young hearers its doctrines and its duties. 

It is hoped that this will be accepted as an 
apology for the attempt which has been made 
in the subject now presented to the public 
There are, however, certain classes of persons, 
to whom this mode of treating it may be in 
want of farther vindication. 

The fanatic, a portion of whose spirit has 
been lately reviving amongst us, seems to value 
religion, in proportion to the ruggedness of its 
appearance. He indulges his own barbarous 
and repulsive jargon, and rejects the assistance 
of profane learning, as if it tended to impair the. 
character of Evangelical truth. To him I 
would suggest, that he entirely mistakes the 

♦ August. Retract, lib, ii. c. 43. 
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nature and influence of that literature which is 
taught in our schools. Our faith is not injured 
by the accession of classical taste. Mythology 
neither taints the purity of the Gospel, nor en- 
dangers our salvation. Indeed, it suggests new 
methods of defending Revelation, the superiority 
of which is rightly inferred from an exposure 
of the weakness of the religion of nature. We 
dwell for a while in classic ground. In our 
more mature judgment, we compare the imagi- 
nations of men with Divine truth. We turn 
our collections to Christian profit, and offer the 
fruits of our studies on the altar of God. 

On the other hand, the too fastidious scholar 
would for ever confine his attention to those 
writings which exhibit the purest classical lan- 
guage. He turns, therefore, with disgust and 
disdain from ruder models, and shuns the less 
polished phraseology of declining taste. This 
is an antient feeling. Eusebius mentions a re- 
port concerning Tatian, that his literary nicety 
led him to correct the compositions of St. Paul.* 
And when the eloquent Triphyllius was re- 
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Hist. Eccl. lib. iv. c. 29. 
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quested to preach on a solemn occasion^ and 
had chosen one of the miracles of Christ for 
his subject, he altered a term in his text which 
appeared too homely for his use,* 

Something may be pardoned to those, who, 
in an early age of the Church, had to surrender 
the prejudices of an Heathen education, ^d the 
philosophy in which they were bred. They 
lingered for a while within the borders of the 
schools, and their opinions concerning the doc- 
trines of the Gospel were sometimes marked 
with errors and imperfections, which the charity 
of criticism will readily excuse. The same in- 
dulgence, however, cannot be extended to the 
scholar of the present day: to him we must 
urge the sacred nature of Ecclesiastical truth, 
and the duty of pursuing it wherever it may be 
found ; — the peculiar interest which attends the 
warfare of the Church with the early race of in- 
fidels, and its importance to the history of our 
Faith. We may also urge, in favour of the Chris- 
tian writers, that, at the least, they are as wor- 

* Cdm in solenni Episcoporum conventu rogatus esset Tri- 
pbyllius ut ad populum concionem haberet^ et dictum illud 
Salvatoris in medium proferret, "Apov an to Kpa/^j^arov koi 
vtpiirartiy vice rS iff>a/3/3ar«, quasi vocabuli miniis elegantis^ 
iKi/MvoSa substituit. Cave, Hist Litt. in voc. Tripb. 
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thy of perusal, for the sake of style alone, as the 
Pagan authors who, in the same age, opposed the 
Gospel. Perhaps no literary specimen can be 
produced from Heathenism, of so humble a cast 
as the instructions of Commodianus. But Her- 
mias is as neat as Lucian."* Symmachus is sur- 
passed by Ambrose. Lactantius wjites with 
far more taste and elegance than Am. Marcelli"- 
nus; and in his own times, whatever be his 
defects, Augustin is without a rival. After the 
revival of literature, much narrowness prevailed 
on this subject, and the captious critic was 
ready to prove the force of his taste by snarling 
at the latinity of the antients themselves.t But 
sober learning, and sound piety, triumphed over 
the eflforts of spleen and affectation ; nor ought 
we to acquiesce in any attempt to reyive a 
spirit, which, while it professes an extraordi- 
nary reverence for letters, tends to circumscribe 
their influence, undervalues the materials of 
Ecclesiastical History, and sacrifices truth to 
sound. 

* See the conclading note to chap. 7. 

f De summorum virorum laudibus ob unam alteramque 
vocem mioi^s purain^ adeo detractdsse constat^ ut Grammatici 
Canis nomen communi sufiragio retulerit (Scioppius). Mo- 
sheim. Preface to Folieta. 
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It only remains to mention the statute which 
appoints the Lecturer in Theology; to explain 
the reasons on which the present course has 
been prepared, and to state what has been 
offered to the public by my predecessors in 
this office. ^ 

''Est illud in omni re atque negotio qu6 
omnes actiones nostrse consilidque spectare de*- 
bent, ut Omnipotentis Dei regnum quaeratur, 
hbminum mentes rect^ institiiantur et infor- 
mentur, omn6sque ad veram salutis cognitionem 
perveniant, quae noh aliunde qu^m ex verbo 
Dei baurienda petenddque est. Proindfe sta- 
tuimus €t ordinanius ut sit in Ecclesid nostri 
pra^dicti Theologi8& Lector per Decanum et 
Ciapitulum eligeixdus, qui sit ss^ictae et ortho- 
doxsB Fidei, bonae famae, et ab omni non soliim 
haeresi, sed haerese6s etiam suspicione alienus; 
nee doctus modd et eruditus, sed Doctrinae 
praetere^ titulo insignitus, hoc est, Sacrae The- 
ologiaB Professor Baccalaure6sve, aut saltern in 
Artibus^ Magister. Lectoris munus et officium 
erit Sacram Scriptiiram ad plebis et auditorum 
aedificationem, modo et tempore iti Statuto de 
cnltu Dei inferius praescriptis, lirigu^ vema- 
cuta, in Choro Ecclesife nostras, iiiterpretari; 
cujus Lectionibus intersint administ^i et pau- 
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peres, presbyteri^ clerici caeterique Ecclesiae 
sub pcBiiApecuniariA judicio Decani autProde- 
cani infligendA." 

If it should be objected, that the following 
Lectures are not prepared with the simplicity 
supposed by the Statute, the only answer is, that 
I have acted according to circumstances. At 
present, there is no audience except the school. 
To young men therefore, in a train of education 
for the Universities, the Lecturer is at liberty 
to address himself in a literary manner, and to 
recommend a religious subject by the attractions 
of their scholastic studies. If it should be said 
that much of the subject is beyond the present 
powers of the young men, I would suggest, that 
their capacity is greater than the objection sup- 
poses; and that, upon a private inquiry con- 
cerning their comprehension of the argument, 
the result, generally speaking, has been satis- 
factory. Perhaps a few points have been less 
' obvious than others; and this may be supposed 
chiefly of the doctrines of the Platonic school, 
discussed in the sixth and seventh chapters. 
But in an extensive subject, all the parts will 
not be alike; and some may be so abstruse or 
complicated in their nature, as to bid defiance 
to the simplification which is demanded. 
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Into others, by way of compensation, 1 have 
thrown as much amusement as was consistent 
with the nature of my Subject; and some rea- 
ders perhaps may accuse me of having occa- 
sionally indulged too light a vein of narration 
and argument. 

The Institution has produced few printed 
works, — ^In 1749, Dr. Heylin published his In- 
terpretation of the Four Gospels, with Lectures 
on select parts of St. Matthew. The book is 
well known, and maintains its place in Eccle- 
siastical collections. In 1785, appeared the 
Lectures of Dr. John Blair on the Canon of the 
Scriptures; a work creditable to the ability of 
the writer, though certainly not calculated to 
attract much attention from a youthful audience. 
The subject is not complete; and the volume 
was published by his family, after his death. 
I am not acquainted with any other publica- 
tion. What rank may be assigned to the pre- 
sent volume by some succeeding Lecturer, I 
know not. I would only beg to suggest to 
him, that it was produced amidst the calls of 
other business; that I am engaged in the dis- 
charge of professional duties, in a large and 
populous parish;* and that the Lectures were 

* Croydon in Surrey. 
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prepared, from time to time, as the intervals of 
local employments allowed, or as the approach 
of Term compelled me. 

Such as the work is, I offer it to the School, 
with a zealous attachment to its wel&re, a sin- 
cere admiration of its literature and discipline, 
and a fervent prayer that it may always pre- 
serve the union of Religion and Learning. 



Westminster^ 
February 1st, 1809. 



PREFACE 

TO THE NEW EDITION. 



In the original Preface it was stated, that the 
preparation of this work devolved on me by an 
** accident/' with which it was not then deemed 
necessary to trouble the reader. At present; 
however, when the controversy concerning the 
state of religious instruction, in our great pub- 
lic schools, appears to be at rest, — ^hen some 
of the combatants are in their graves,^ — and 
when the angry feelings of the survivors, it may 
l)e hoped, are calmed by time and more mature 
tefiection, it may be allowed me to say, that 
the following course of Lectures sprung from 
that controversy. 

It is well known, that Dr. Vincent undertook 
to vindicate the character of the school of West- 
minster, and incidentally, of the other great 
schools of England, against certain writers, who 

b 
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had stigmatised them^ as conducted without 
Christian principles, and on a system which 
might almost be called exclusively Pagan. 
While society y6t resounded with this warfare, 
I became acquainted with him, having suc- 
ceeded him in his Prebendal stall, in the year 
1802, when he was raised to the Deanery of 
Westminster. Not long after this, with an ex- 
press reference to the recent controversy, he 
opened his mind to me concerning the theo- 
logical Lecture founded in the Church of Westi 
minster by the Statutes of Queeji Elizabeth. 
His earnest desire wag, to support the honour 
of the fpundatioD, and tor offer to the scboqla 
course pfXecturea which should unite the at- 
tractions of Litera|;ure with the pripciples and 
feelings of. Cl^ristiaz^ty.; and..he| ipforined me, 
that the office of Lectiirer .would be vacant, foir 
me, as soon as I should consent to acqept it 
For a while, I endeavoured, to excuse my$elf, 
*ng;aged.as I was in the service of a very large 
and populous parish. He returned ho we v.er tq 
the subject, and urged his wishes:with.iOj^re9^j:i 
eamestsiess. By thklime, hi3. frankidi^p^ition 
and honesty of jrnihd had. b^gua to excite inn^ 
a feeling of sincere friendship. tow^irds him. It 
gave me pain to continue the r^u§al of hi^ tct 
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peated requests in such a cause; jand under the 
noit^ influence of a personal regard for him- 
self, and a duty to the establishment to which 
X belonged, I finaUy acquiesced. After some 
detiberation on a premier subject, I began a 
course of Lecturer, which did not terminate 
with those that are contained in the present 
volume, and were first printed in 1809, but ex- 
tended to another and larger subject, and was 
not finally dropped till the summer of the year 
1812. 

Such were the motives which led to the 
formation of the present volume. Whether 
these details have any interest for the general 
reader, I know not. To myself, at least, they 
are pleasing, as they bring to my recollection a 
long and hs^py intercourse with a person whom 
I so much esteemed, and exhibit him acting 
under the influence of an honourable anxiety 
for the establishment over which he then pre- 
sided, and in the service of which he had passed 
the chief part of his life. To those perhaps 
who wish to trace the origin of any literary at- 
tempt, it may not be unacceptable to observe, 
how great is the effect of the kindly feelings cyf 
the heart. While the cold, the selfish, and un- 
gcinerous temper damps all ardour, atd discou^ 

b2 
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rages all exertion, the more open and attractive 
disposition inspires confidence, and is able to 
excite even the doubtful to action. 

If it is inquired, why the present Edition is 
offered to the public, the answer is plain. Ap- 
plication having been made to Mr. Murray for 
a copy of the Lectures, his reply was, that 
*^ not a single one was left." This led to other 
questions; and he farther informs me, that, for 
some time past, more inquiry than usual has 
been made for the Volume, and that it might be 
useful to reprint it. Such a statement was suf- 
ficient to persuade me to a new Edition. 

As to the favour thus shewn to the volume, 
it can be attributed only to the happy influence 
which Religion has lately acquired in society, 
and which now displays itself more openly in 
our literature. It is of peculiar importance, 
that this union of sacred and secular know- 
ledge should not only grow in our public 
schools, but receive the full sanction of our 
Universities. Oxford already acts on the 
principle, that a knowledge of the Gospel 
shall be an indispensable qualification for the 
first degree, and that no other acquirements, 
in literature or science, shall be deiemed to 
compensate for the want of it. A grateful 
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nation acknowledges the salutary effects of this 
high principle; and we pray for the divine 
blessing on all the studies of a place, which 
makes Religion its primary attainment, and * 
solemnly proclaims, that the admission to the 
temple of its honours shall be only through the 
portal of the Church of Christ, — Gifted and 
honoured seat! — " Excellent things are spoken 
of thee." Thou hast dedicated thyself to God. 
On the *' forefront*' of thy Diadem thou hast 
engraven " Holiness to the Lord."* Pursue 
thy great career! accomplish the benefits which 
Providence calls thee to administer; and receive 
the blessings of a world, at once enlightened 
and sanctified by thy cares f 

With this tribute of feeling I would willingly 
end; but to a numerous class of inquirers I am 
bound to give an explicit account of the result 
of the promise which was made in the Preface 
to the first Edition. It was there said, " a de- 
" termination has been already taken to begin 
" another course of Lectures, which shall de- 
** scribe, in a regular manner, the scheme of 
** Revelation, and impress more fiiUy on the 
** young hearers, its doctrines and its duties.** 

* Cxod. xxxix. 30. Lev. vtii. 9. 
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Tfads promise was (^erfolrmed. I hav^ akeady 
mtiBiated, that my semces did dot tOBxiiiate 
when the ^present Volume first appeared, bat 
were ceatm^ed till the year 1812. The stib* 
ject of the second course of Lectures was, *' The 
History and Priuciples of Revelation." It 
forms a much larger work than the present 
Volume. However, I had never promised to 
print it, as hits been kindly supposed. The 
pledge given was only, thd:t I would deiscribe 
the Bcheme of Revelation, for the benefit of the 
school; i^nd this pledge, as I have said, was 
redeemed. Whether the second work should 
follow the original Vokme to the press, was to 
be left entirely to circumstances. And unfor- 
tunately for its farther progress, about the time 
mentioned, some private events occurred which 
severely affected my mind and health, and took 
from me all indination, while their influence 
lasted, to continue my theological labours at 
Westminster, or to accept the office of Professor 
of Divinity at Oxford, which was offered to me 
in the year 1813, when Dr. Howley was pro- 
moted from thence to the see of London. The 
Lectures in question remain therefore as they 
dropped from my hands at that moment. 
What has been stated will be sufficient per- 
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haps to account for the re-appearance of the 
Volume first published in 1809. Since that 
time, what an unexpected event has happened 
to myself! I date this second Preface from the 
House to which my excellent Predecessor once 
invited me for the purpose of obtaining my 
promise of the original work ! I cannot express 
the gratitude which I must always feel for the 
honour thus conferred on me by the Royal 
condescension. What remains of my Life will 
be dedicated to the watchful care of an esta- 
blishment, over which I am appointed to pre- 
side; and when that last moment comes, — 
which cannot be very distant, — I can only pray, 
that a successor may be selected, whose zeal 
and qualifications may repair any defect or 
error, from which the foundation may have suf- 
fered, during my superintendance, either in its 
temporal concerns, or its sacred services. 



Deanert, Westminster^ 
April 7th, 1825. 
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CHRISTIANITY 

COMPARED. 
CHAPTER I. 

PROMISES OF THE GOSPEL ... PERSECUTION OP IT BY 
ROMANS, GREEKS, AND JEWS... FAITH AND PA- 
TIENCE OF THE PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS. . .PARALLEL 
FROM OUR reformation!.. GENERAL HAPPINESS 
OF BEUEVERS... RIVAL PRETENSIONS OF PAGANISM. 

St. PAUL has affirmed concerning the god- 
liness of which he was an inspired teacher, 
that it '*is profitable to all things, having the 
promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come."* His immediate intention 
was to refute an erroneous notion, whether 
ascribed to certain heretics of the early ages, 
or more prospectively to the Romish Church, 

* 1 Ep. Tim, ch. iv. ver. 8. 
B 
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that the profession of tlie faith of Christ was 
incompatible with tiie usual connections and 
supports of common life. But his declaration 
extends beyond the controversy itself, and as- 
serts, in universal terms, the happy condition 
of believers under the Gospel. The " bodily 
exercises," the unbidden austerities and mor- 
tifications, against which he argues, have little 
influence in promoting the welfare. of man: — 
but true Christianity comprehends all good. 
It unites the blessings of this world and the 
next. In the present life it allows to us 
whatever can be desired with innocence, or 
used with thanksgiving .to God ; and in the 
life to come, it offers that transcendent hap- 
piness which is promised, in a more eminent 
manner, through Jesus Christ. In this sense 
the passage is interpreted by Vatablus, '* lis, 
qui pium Dei cultum amplexi fuerint, pro- 
mittitur hie vita diutina.et beata, et tandem 
aeterna."* 

It is impossible not to be struck with ad- 
miration, when we consider this assertion, 
and compare it with the outward circum- 
stances of the Christian church in the age in 

* Crit. Sacr. in loc. 
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which the apostle wrote. The Saviour had 
prepared the minds of his disciples for the 
trials which awaited them in the execution of 
their sacred commission — ** Behold I send 
you forth as lambs among wolves;"* and 
those who conspire to hinder the propaga- 
tion of your doctrine, " will deliver you up to 
the councils, and they will scourge you in 
their synagogues. Ye shall be brought be- 
fore governors and kings for my sake, for a 
testimony ag^nst them and the Gentiles; 
and ye shall be hated of all men for my 

sake."t 

These denunciations were dreadfully veri- 
fied* Disastrous indeed was the condition 
of the Gospel, not only while it was confined 
within the borders of Judaea and Samaria, 
but after it was announced to the world at 
large. The propagators of the faith had to 
make the melancholy confession, that dis- 
tresses of every kind were prepared for them 
by the ready malice of their enemies. They 
were openly punished, and privately defamed. 
They suffered both " hunger and thirst, were 
naked and bufieted, and had no certain 

* Luke X. 3. t St. Matt. x. 17, 18- 

b2 
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dwelling-place."* For himself in particular, 
St. Paul states his more abundant labours, 
his frequent imprisonments, his various and 
unceasing perils by sea and land, from his own 
countrymen and from the heathen,t and the 
" bonds and afflictions which awaited him in 
every city. "J Yet amid circumstances so 
unusually discouraging arose the steady as- 
sertion of the apostle ; and the Gospel, thus 
persecuted and apparently forlorn, was still 
declared to have the promise of the life that 
now is, as well as of that which is to come ! 

Let us extend this view beyond the limits 
ofthe apostolic age, and follow the Gospel in 
its afflictions and its joys, its persecutions 
and its determined triumphs. The con- 
tinued sufferings of the propagators of the 
faith are abundantly proved in the descrip- 
tions which other writers have given us of the 
hostile conduct of the Gentiles and Jews. In 
the early defences of Christianity, nothing is 
more frequent than the complaint, that the 
mere confession ofthe faith was deemed suf- 
ficient ground of condemnation by the hea- 
then tribunals. 

* 1 Cor. iv. 11. t 2 Cor. xi. 26. J Acts xx. 23. 
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Justin Martyr, in his first apology,* relates 
the cases of those who were summarily pu- 
nished on this account, and the conversations 
which were held concerning them in the 
Roman courts, of justice, Ptolemaeus, a 
convert, had been seized and thrown into 
prison, upon information that he was a Chris- 
tian. When lie was brought before Urbicius, 
the praefect of the city, the only question 
asked of him was, whether he professed the 
faith of Christ ?| This being acknowledged, 
he was instantly ordered to be led away to 
death. Among those who stood by, was 
Lucius, another convert, who, in the bold- 
ness of innocence, asked the praefect, on 
what grounds he condemned a man proved 
guilty of no crime. Art thou also a Christian ? 
demanded Urbicius. This was not denied ; 

* I quote it as it is commonly printed^ and as it appears 
in the edition which I use 3 Frankfort^ 1686. Perhaps^ it 
was only an appendix to the first ^ and in this case it was 
addressed chiefly to Antoninus Pius. If it be a second 
apology^ the emperor is Marcus Antoninus. After having 
maintained the latter opinion^ Grabe appeared to be per« 
suaded that the piece in question is rather an appendix than 
a separate work. 

t TSro fjLoyov efyiTacrdri, ei etrj Xpc^cavoc y — lb. p. 4^. • 
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and the same punishment was adjudged to 
both.* 

In the. time of Tertullian, no farther atten- 
tion seems to have been expected by the 
Christians from the heathen tribunals. He 
opens his spirited and argumentative apology 
until the declaration that the door of justice 
was shut to the cause of Christianity alone ; 
and therefore nothing but the testimony of 
private writing remained for those who were 
not allowed to be heard in their defence.f 

While these advocates of the faith justly 
demand^ that their lives and characters be 
made the subjects of enquiry, before sentence 
is passed upon them ; they boldly declare, 
that they refuse not to die, if wickedness be 
proved against them ; and they complain with 

* A6Ki6g riff, Kal 6vroc «v XptTiawc, op&y Hfv aXoyiag 
Sna^ yevofxivfiv Kplcriv, -jrpoc Toy 'Ovpl^iKiov etjn)' T«c ff 
itirla, tS fiiire poiypv, iJtip-e vSpvov, fiifre av^po<^6vov, fxtjTe 
\wiroSvrtfy, fiiire Apraya^ fifire. iirXwc &^iK7ip.a ri irpd^ayra 
iXjeyXOfJieyay, ovofxarog Be Xpi?iav3 TrpofnayvfjUay ofwXoySyra 
Toy &yOpiimov r&roy IjcoXatraif — icai 6c, ovdiy &Wa &iroKpiyd- 
fuyoc, naX irpOQ roy AMkiov e<l>ri, BoKeis fLoi koI ffv eivai toiS^ 
roc. Kai rS Aaiciti (^ifarayroc, /id\4«?a, wdXtv koi clvtov 
iiira')(6fiyai UiXtwey. — lb. p. 43. ^ 

t Liceat veritati vel oocult4 vi& tacitarum literaram ad 
aures vestras pervenire. 
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peculiar force of argument to a Roman ear, 
that they have not the usual lot of subjects, 
for whose prosperity the empire professed a 
cocamon and undiscriminating care. ** If we 
are guilty of any wickedness, (says Athena* 
goras in his address to the Emperors M, Au- 
relius and Gommodus,) we do not refuse to fee 
punished ; nay, we call for the worst of pu- 
nishment. But if our only guilt be the name 
of Christians, it is your duty to protect us 
from the injuries which we suffer."* 

Justin Martyr indulges the same complaint 
in his second apology. * ' Other men acknow- 
ledge what gods they will, and you hinder 
them not." Then, alluding to the Egyptian 
worship, always deemed the opprobrium of 
Pagai^ism, and reprobating the senseless^ 
trifling, and disgusting objects of it, he points 
out the differences of opinion concerning the 

* KaX ei fxiy ne fffrng kXiy^tiv i\€i ff fiucpov ii fieiioy ah- 
KSpras, KciXaietrdat « irapaiTftfuda^ dXXa kqX ijriQ iriKpoTcirrf 
Koi avtiXe^ic Tifiupla, vvix^iy a^wfuy' ki Se fJ^XPi^ ovofiarog 
if KaTTiyopia (Ice yw r^y ffiifiepov iifiipav & wepl fffiiav \oyo- 
TTOiSaiv, fi Koivil ical &KpiToc rdv iivOpwiruiy <l>iifiii' koX «&tc 
a^iKidv XptTiavoc cX^Xcyicrai) v/xiay H^ri epyoy r&y [nyl'siav 
Koi ijuXayBpunriav Ktd ^uXofiadeerrdruty fiatriKiuy, iLirotrKevaffai 
il/jt&y yofjt^ rr^y eviipeiav, — p. 3. 
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worshippers themselves.* ''Yet, even to 
these sects> bigoted to their several deities, 
and hostile to each other on their account, 
you, Romans, shew an equal clemency, and 
allow their discordant practices. To Chris- 
tians alone you object, that they worship not 
the same gods with yourselves ; and you de- 
vote us to death, because we do not adore 
dead men, and propitiate them by sacrifices, 
and garlands placed upon their altars." 

The arm of violence, thus uplifted against 
the followers of Christ, was assisted by the 
tongue of slander; and every evil was im- 
puted to those, against whom nothing could 
be proved. To mark this with more horror, 
their most sacred rites were selected as the 
objects of the worst of defamation. Not only 
were the believers accused of atheism, but of 

* ''AXXwv aXXaxS koL ^iy^pa arePofjiviay, Koi irorafx^g, Kal 
/Live, f^oX &iX«p«c, Kttt KpoKoMiXtis, Kol Twv oXoytov fiwwv ret 
TToXXd* Kal e rwv SlvtHv vtto iravTiav Tifjuafiivwy^ SWa aK\(ay 
iiKKaxoffe, <5t elyai aaefieig 6XX-fi\otQ irayrag 5ia to jjtri ra 
cLVTh aifieiy. p. 68. Ed. Frankfort, printed as 2d Apology. — 
If Bishop Warburton had remembered this passage, he 
would hardly have said, that the quarrel between the Om- 
bites and Tentyrites of Juvenal was not, which of them wor- 
shipped a phantom^ and which a god, but whose god was the 
tutelar deity of the place. Div. Leg. B. 2, 6. 
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the renovation of the crael feasts of Thyestes, 
and the indulgence of person.al impurity at 
their religious meetings. It is impossible to 
read, without emotion, the refutation of these 
heinous charges in the embassy of Athena- 
goras. He disproves, at length, and with 
much animation and dignity, the charge of 
atheism. The Christian adores a God sepa- 
rate from matter;* and the charge itself 
seems to have arisen from this circumstance, 
and the consequent refusal to worship the 
statues of deified men. He mentions the 
other imputations with an horror which will 
not allow so circumstantial a vindication. He 
justly supposes that the establishment of the 
first point is sufficient for his purpose. They 
who believed that none but the pure should 
see God, could not allow themselves the 
habits of pollution. They, whose conscience 
forbade them even to look upon the exhi- 
bitions of gladiators, could not be supposed 
to delight in feasts of human flesh : and the 
persuasion, that the will of an holy and just 

* *Hfjuy Be, BiaipSatv cltto rw w^C roy Oeov, icot deiicfvwny 
'erepov {xiy re elvcu Hiy vXiyv, aXKo Be roy deoy — ^/*^t« hk oXa- 
y«C TO riji adeorrfTOQ circKoXSo'iv ovofta. — p. 5, 
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Grod ought to be the sole rule of their lives, 
was an equal security against sensuality and 
cruelty, the guard not only of their actions, 
but of their most secret thoughts.* But 
these accusations were suggested by the 
grossest ignorance, and the foulest malice. 
In the first ages of the jGrospel, the weekly 
celebration of the Lord's supper took place 
in the night; partly through fear of the pagan 
persecutor,! and partly for the sake of a more 
strict observance of the time when our Sa- 
viour took his last supper witih the disciples,:}: 
before his suffering. This circumstance, to- 
gether with a perversion of the principal 
passage in that solemnity, '^ Take, eat, this 
is my body ;" probably gave rise to the horrid 
imputation of secret infanticide. Nor is it 

* Olfi 6 (iioc &c Trpoc ^rddfiTfy roy Oebv Kavoviierat, ovhtQ 
avtmdvriOQ koX ccvcTr/Xiyirroc eKd^a fifxtav &vdpbyjroc &vrf 
yevoiTo, tT€ r^rec fJtvi^ iiQ evvoiav vore r5 j3paxvrarH iXewyo^ 
idv^iQ hfjutpr^ftaroc* — ^p. 35* 

t This is observed by Origcn, in his answer to the first 
charge of Celsus, that the Christians were fond of nightly 
meetings — e /ianyy rSro iroiSany, fire ZtiinBdiiEVOi r^y iwripTri' 
fiiyriy avrdig ^tiojv r» 0ayar». Lib. i. p. 5. Ed. Spenc. 

X Dominica coena k nostris majoribus eidem fer^ hord 
qu4 Christus cum discipolis novissim^ coenavit^ ex ejus mo-* 
nitis celebrabatur, Not. in Tert. Apol. c. 7. £d. Basil. 15&0. 
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all creditable to the critical sagacity of the 
Romish church, to have adopted a literal 
sense for this passage, and thus to remind us 
of the strange notion of the Pagans, utterly 
careless as to the meaning of the religion 
which they persecuted.* As to the remain- 
ing imputation of licentiousness, it evidently 
arose from those outward marks of Christian 
love, which were so visible in the conduct of 
believers towards one another ; a spiritual 
affection in the family of Christ, which was 
beyond the understanding of the men of na-^ 
ture. They therefore viewed these mutual 
tokens of charity, with the eye of impurity, 
and traduced them with the tongue of defa- 
mation.t 

* The same carelessness continued, with the same spirit of 
persecution^ to the time of Amohius : Quae omnia vos gesta ne- 
que scitis, neque scire voluistis^neque unquamvobis necessaria 
judic^tis. Lib. 2, p. 50, Ed. Lngd. Bat. 1621. The Ro- 
manists, who draw arguments for transubstantiation from the 
literal interpretation of the Pagans, ought to ha?e observed, 
that while the Christian writen disclaim, with every ii^ark of 
horror, the imputaticm of an human sacrifice, they make no 
attempt to explain the passage in question, as if it still meant 
the substantial eating of the flesh of Christ, though under 
cover of the accident of bread. 

t Sed ejusmodi vel maxim^ dilectionis operatio notam 
nobis inurit pen^s quosdam. Vide, inquiunt, ut se invicem 
diligant I Tert. Apol. c. 39. 
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As the Gospel extended itself, these charges 
were multiplied by the growing hatred of 
Paganism. Others are mentioned in the 
curious and interesting dialogue of Minucius 
Felix, in the apology of TertuUian, and in 
many controversial writings of the fathers : 
but it will be sufficient for the present pur- 
pose, to have named those which are refuted 
by Athenagoras.* 

Concerning the enmity of the Greeks to 
the Gospel, and the consequences of it to the 
harassed Christians, we have some curious 
particulars from sacred antiquity. It may be 
observed in general, that, all power being in 
Roman hands, the Christians pleaded with 
them chiefly for liberty, property, and life it- 
self. With the Greeks, their disputes were 
commonly of a philosophical nature. Some- 
times, indeed, the arguments are mingled; 
but if those which were chiefly calculated 
for the latter people^ are occasionally addres- 
sed to. the former, it is for the sake of coun- 
teracting the influence which Grecian preju- 

* Tpla im<l>tifjili(itriv jifiiv kyKkfiiiara, kQt&rrrra, ®vircia 
^tiicva, *OihvoSelfiQ fxl^iQ. p. 4. The terms employed 
against the Christians are drawn from the early fables of the 
poets^ or the subjects which the stage had made familiar 
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dices might have, wben coEveyed through 
Grecian literature, upon the Roman tribunals^ 
It would appear, from the manner in which 
Tatian conducts his oration against the Greeks, 
that one of the principal causes of their hos- 
tility, to the Gospel, was the injury supposed 
to be done by Revelation to their philosophy. 
JBy a strange vanity, which had long distin- 
guished that people, and which no calamities 
or disgraces of their own Could extirpate, 
they had imagined themselves to be the first 
of men,* the original possessors of their soil, 
perhaps the produce of it : and they fondly 
cherished the notion, that from their genius 
flowed, or ought to flow, to the rest of man- 
kind, the knowledge of all art and science. 
This pretension was completely overthrown 
by the superior claim of the Scriptures, which 
therefore became the object of their hatred and 
detraction. No argument is moi:e common 
with the defenders of the faith, than that its 
origin ascended beyond the highest historical 

* This is the grave decision of Laertius, after noticing 
the claims made by some in favour of the Barbarians — 
\avddv»<n 3* avr^g ret rdv 'EXX^vwv KaTOpduffiara, afft tSv 
fiil on ye ^CKofrotpia, aXXa Ka\ yivog Ai/dpawrwv ?p{€, /3ap^o- 
poiQ ifrpoaavTovreg, — Proem. 
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ages of Greece. In order to strengthen this 
assertion, they point out the foreign deriva- 
tion of Grecian knowledge, both civil and 
mythological. Which of your arts and insti- 
tutions, says Tatian, has not taken its rise 
among the Barbarians whom you so much 
despise?* Athenagoras, too, well knowing 
the infliience of the Grecian pretensions on 
those whom he addressed,t triumphantly 
quotes the testimony of Herodotus, who con- 
fesses that Hesiod and Homer, not more than 
four hundred years before his time, were the 
first who sung the genealogy of their Gods, 
assigned to them their names, honours, and 
characteristic employments, and described 
their sexes and figures.''^ As to the statues, 
they were the late produce of time and acci- 

* Tloiov yap eiriTriBevjJLa trap vfiiv, r^r aifraffiv &k awo 
(iap[^dp(i)v eKTritraro'y Orat. ad Graec, c. 1. 

t Having given to M. Aurelius and Commodus, the titles 
of ApixEviaKOiQ and ^pfiarlKoig, he carefully adds^ ro ^e 
fxiyiTOV, ^tKo(r6f^ig, 

I 'Htrlo^ov yap koI 'Ofirfpoy ^Xticci/v reTpaicotrioic m<n 
doxikp wpeafivTspes ifiS yivitrdai Koi 6v wkito&t, r^g koI yivri 
icai Mfiara ^ovrag' Sroi M iiaiy oi iroviiaavrtg Seoyovli^ 
"EXXjyo-i, KoX Toitri Qtolai rag e^tayvfdag ^6yT€c, Kal Tifidc re 
k'al rixyag Sukdyres, koI ct&a iivrufv c^f^vayres, — Leg. 
pro Christ, p. 16. 
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dent ; and the Gods who were to be moulded, 
or painted, or chiselled for the adoration of 
men, were obliged to wait* till Saurias of 
Samos, Crato of Sicyon, and Cleanthes and 
Cor6 of porinth were bom, and had learnt 
or invented their arts. And in opposition to 
the supercilious charge, that the Scriptures 
were the produce of yesterday, -f the Christian 
writers are particularly earnest and success- 
ful in establishing the priority of the claim 
of Moses, both in point of time and of reli- 
gious authority. This argument, concerning 
antiquity, was urged by many ; by Irenaeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Cyprian, Arnobius, 
and Lactantius. Theophilus was, perhaps, 
the first who attempted a complete view of 
the chronology of the world, in opposition to 
the assumptions of Grecian vanity, and pre- 
pared the way for the labours of Eusebius. 

* AI ^* eiKdyeg, /^ixP^ /t«^« irXaTu:^ Kai ypcu^txfl koX kv- 
dpiavTOTTOiriTiKrl ^trav, aSe evofxlZovTO. — ^Ib. 

f 'H/iev ^6 aviifiaX^v, in Xrjpov ityj rvyxoveiy rov \6yoy 
rfJQ aXriSeiac, otdfiayoQ irpOff(l>dT&Q Koi veiitTepiKac Iivai ra<* 
Trap iifxiy ypa^aj. — ^Theoph. lib. 3. p. 117. Arttobius puts 
the same objection in the mouth of his opponents — Sed an- 
tiquiora, inquitis, nostra sunt, ac per hoc fidei et veritatis 
plenissima. Lib. 1. p. 34. 
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Having therefore the advantage of this supe- 
rior antiquity, they are frequent in the men- 
tion of an opinion which must have been 
particularly galling to the Greeks ; that cer- 
tain parts of their knowledge had been de- 
rived to them from the Hebrews, that the 
writings of Moses were the source from which 
they had drawn their higher philosophy, and 
that their sophists secretly availed them- 
selves of an assistance which they affected 
to disown, and which they did not always 
understand. They wished to reconcile ori- 
ginality with their plagiarism ; they therefore 
called in the ornaments of rhetoric and fable, 
and sought to disguise what they had sub- 
stantially borrowed.* This supposition, which 
was very prevalent in the early church, was 
calculated to increase the enmity of the 
Greeks to the Gospel : and never did wound- 
ed vanity shew a more implacable- resent- 

* IloXXo^ yap o» Kar Avr«c troi^iTal K€')(pfifiivot wepupyl^, 
ra 69a wipi r&v Kara MuKria, koL r&i/ ofiolufg hvr^ ^CKotro- 
^VT^y iyv^ttav, & urai irapay^apdrrtiv iwitpdtrdritrav' vpwroy 
fAiy> tva n \iy€iv iJiov voiJii(,idVTaC hvrepoy ^c, oxwq ret oaa 
fiil 9vyUitar, &o tivoq circirXaTtf pnroXoylas wapaKaXuirToy- 
rrfc» ra*c fivaoXoy/aic r^y dX^iay irapawpefffievwtn, — Tat. 
Orat, cont. Gracos, c. 61. 
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meat. The persecutions which they excited 
against* the Christians were so considerable 
as to fiirnish Dodwell with an argument for 
altering the age of Theophilus, who records 
them; for bringing him down to the third 
century, and placing him under the intolerant 
reign of Severus.* But, whatever 'the Greeks 
could not accomplish by the sword, they en- 
deavoured to effect by the force of impious 
language ; and such was the madness with 
which they were inflamed, that they proposed 
rewards and honours to such of their poets 
and sophists as should write with most wit 
and elegance in opposition to the one, true 
and incorruptible God,t from whom descend- 



♦ "Eri fii^y KOi TtiQ otjiofuvfiQ avTov (0£ov) ihitoHaVy koX to 
Koff fffxipav h^Ktmiv. Lib. iii. p. 140. Cave rightly con- 
tends against Dodwell^ that these expressions do not neces- 
sarily refer to a persecution like that of Severus. Poterant 
esse persecutiones totcikoX koX fupucalf hinc, ind^ excitatae, 
quarum in historic ecclesiastic^ non pauca habentur exem- 
pla. In voc. Theophil. This well agrees with the sentiment 
of the text, which alludes rather to the effects of local ma- 
lice, harassing the professors of the faith, than to one of the 
general persecutions. 

f 8 fiijv oXXa Koi roig iv^oivctfc v^plitttri rov 0fov, ^\a 
^ai n/ictc Tidiaffi. — Theoph. lib. 3. p. 140. 

C 
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edto mankind the gift of etf^^ial happiness, 
through Jesus Christ. 

As to the Jews, they present to us a picture 
of persecution more disgiisting, if ppfisible, 
than that of the Pagans. Their temple over- 
thrown ; their ancient polity finally dissolved; 
their nation scattered abroad ; their persons 
despised ; and tiieir very n^me abhori^ed by 
the people among whom th^y dwelt; they 
yet drew a malignant satisfaction from the 
hatred \yith which they pursued the believers 
pf the Gospel. They^had crucified the author 
of the faith, and driven the faith itself beyond 
the borders of their country. Still they saw 
with envy and alarm, the progress which the 
Gospel was making, under distresses and 
persecutions of every sort ; for " the work 
was of God, and men could not bring it to 
nought." Indeed, it is highly probable, from a 
passage of Justin Martyr's dialogue, that they 
sometimes obtained from the Roman govern- 
ment, the liberty of destroying Christians, or 
that they destroyed them with impunity.* But 

* *Avr5 re iKiivti (%pirv) koI tQv iig kfiivov nvstvovTuv 
KaTapdtrSe, koI oworav i^nffiav extiTEf avaipeire. Dial, cum 
Tryph. p. 323, This can hardly be confined to the cruci- 
fixion of Christ ; but if it involves the occasional destructioii 
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in general, they cduld ©nly excite others to 
the work of death ; and this was done with too 
fatal a success. *' Ye pour out curses in 
yourassemblies on all who believe in Christ," 
adds Justin ; '' and other nations, giving a 
deadly effect to your imprecations, destroy 
those who merely confess his name."* 

But there is one instance of Jewish per- 
^oution, which goes beyond the rest; and 
the manner in which Justin mentions it, 
throrws no small Hght on certain passages of 
Scripture. St. Matthew says, c. 28, 16, that, 
stfl^ the astonishment occasioned by the re- 
surrection of Christ, the chief priests gave 
money to the soldiers to report, that he was 
stolen away by his disciples, " while they 

of bis followers by Jewish hands^ the Roman government 
WaJS grown more lavish of Christian blood than in the time 
of St. Paul. 

* *T^€lc yap er ralg ffvvdywyaiQ vfjuiv KarapaffBe wavrt^P 
rfiv Slw* ixiivs yEvofiivtav Kpi^iavwy, koI ra &XXa eBpii (this 
k an evident allusion to the Romans) & icai hepyrj T^y KarA- 
pap Ipyuiovrai, hvaipHvrai tsg fiSvov ofidXoy^vrac ' lavr^c 
hpai Xpt«?*ai'^c. Di«il. ctim Tryph. p. 323. That the 
Jews were willing assistants at the execution of Christians 
by the Gentile pcrsfeciitors, we si^e in the Epistle of the 
Church of Smyrna, concerning the martyrdom of Polycarp 
— fiAXiTtt IsBalkfv ffpo^wc, 'fiS "EeOS 'AnXMS, ek 
rmh-a hrtipyhrrwv, C. 13, Patr. Apostol. Ed. Cotel. 

c2 
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slept/^ In his reference to this fact, Justin 
grafts upon it another of iax greater extent, 
ah universal mission for the express purpose 
of counteracting the propagation of the faith 
of Christ ! Having dwelt on the denuncia- 
tions of Jonah against the impenitence of 
Nineveh, a type of the vengeance threatened 
by Christ to Jerusalem, " but you, O Jews," 
says he, " though ye knew these things, did 
not repent, notwithstanding the mercy of God, 
who would have accepted your return to him. 
But after the resurrection of Christ, you ap- 
pointed chosen men of your own, and sent 
them into all the world,* with a declaration 



* "AvSpac xeiporoviiffavTeg eicX£icrfa>c> ^li iratrav rijv oeife- 
fiivriv iiri7r€fA\f/art» Dial, cum Tryph. p. 335. The charge 
of Atheism was sufficiently strange in the Pagans. From 
the Jews it was by no means to be expected. Yet there 
are several ways in which it may be explained. Perhaps 
the term was used in order to accommodate the prejudices 
of the Gentiles, to whom the Jewish mission was partly 
sent. There were also heretical Christians^ who rejected so 
much of the essential doctrines of the Gospel^ that Justin 
himself calls them o^Oeec i^'a^ a€r€(ieiQ alpetriwac The or- 
thodox therefore might be conveniently branded with the ill 
character of these sectanes. But the most probable cause 
of this charge was^ the strange persuasion of the Jews, that 
the Christians had forsaken God, ami put their trust in man. 
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that an atheistical and lawless heresy had 
been excited by Jesus, a Galilean impostor ; 
that you had crucified him, but that his dis- 
ciples stole him by night from the tomb, and 
deceived mankind with the fiction that he 
had risen from the dead, and ascended into 
Heaven." In a subsequent passage, he states 
the same fact, that the high priests and 
teachers of the people had caused the name 
of Christ to be profaned and blasphemed, 
through all the earth.* Indeed, he frequent- 
ly upbraids Trypho with it ; and he speaks 
of the Anti-Christian mission, as if the effects 
of it were felt in his time. 

With this mention of the Jewish embassy, 
he couples the character of the converts made 
by it, and reminds us of another passage of 

because they confessed the divinity of Christ ! This appears 
from the insulting question of Tryphor-iearaXeirtJiTi ^c rov 
Qebv, Koi elg avOpwiroy i\7ri(ravTi, iroia m irepiKeiireTai 
(TtaTf;pia 3 ib. p. 226. 

* 5t6 ovofxa (iefyrjXbjdfiyai Kard irderav rrfv yfjv Kal (^Xaff-* 
iprjfiEiffdai oi dp')(iepeiQ tS Xa5 vjAwy Kal ^Ma-KaXoi lipydcravTO 
— ib. p. 345. In the Quaestiones ad Orthod. the passage 
of St. Matthew is quoted without any mention of the cir- 
cumstances so often stated in the dialogue. This may be 
one internal mark, among many others, that the work is not 
Justin's. 
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St, Matthew, c. 2S, 15. Ther^ oyr ^.o^ had 
denounced t^e Scribes and Pharisees^ whose 
proselytes w^re " twofold more the children 
of Hell tlian themselves." ^n, the following 
century, Jiustia de^ib^ the actual circum- 
stances of the Jew and Christia^s^ ** Your 
proselytes," says he to Trypho, " not only 
do not believe in Christ, but blaspheme bis 
name Mrith twofold more virulence than your- 
selves. They are ready to shew l^eir mali- 
cious zeal against us; and> to obtain merit 
in your eyes, wish to us reproach, and tor- 
ment, and death."* Our Lord's denuncia- 
tion must therefore be regarded as in a great 
degree prophetical: and the conduct oC the 
Jews in the following age was one part of its 
accomplishment.f 

If the increased wickedness of the Jewish 
proselytes is thus proved through the intem- 
perate blasphemy poured forth against the 
name of Christ ; the pains taken by those 

* 0« ^€ vfHxriiXvroi la /jl6vov e irvrevstny, dXXd SiirXorepov 
vfjLwp li\a(r<l>rfiJMaiy Lq to ovofia dvrS, Kal fi/xdg r«c he tKtivov 
wi^evoyrag Kal <l>ovev£iv koI diKil^tiy fidXoyrai* lb. p. 350. 

t Justin brings it home to the Jews of his own age, NYN 
^£ hiitKoTtpov viol yeivvfis, «c dvrqs €«w€> ylvEoOt'-^ih, p. 
350. 
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who ** compassed sea and land," to make 
oiie stich prt)S€llyte, receive an illustration 
from the fact already adduced. Grotius in- 
terprets this as a proverbial expression, de- 
noting a certain degree' of labour, and anxious' 
search;* But it is something more. In its 
reference to the event so partictilarly pointed 
out by Justin, it is entitled to a stricter inter- 
pretation; The Anti-Christian mission wafe, 
as we ^ve seen, actually sent throughout 
thfe e!xtent of the Rbmsln empire; and " seas 
and lands*' were literally '* compassed," in 
order to make proselytes, and to defeat the 
propagation of the Gospel. 

Such were the early miseries which the 
Gospel suffered from the various ehmity of 
Romans, Greeks, and Jews. Such were tht 
distress^' and persecutions, amidst which 
the propagators of the faith went forth to an- 
nbunce to the world the glad tidings of sal- 
vation ; and such the fearful exactness with 
which the denunciations of Christ were ful- 



, * SoUicitum inquirendi laborem significans. Apud Crit. 
Sacr. He observes the similarity between the passage of 
Justin and that of St.' Matthew, but does not interpret the 
latter with allibe force, of which it appealrs to be capable. 
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filled in the experience of his followers. 
Having paused for a moment, 4jo look back 
on the affecting scene, let us change the view. 
We have accompanied our religion in its early 
difficulties and dangers. Let us now exult 
with it in its patience and its triumphs. 

It is very observable, that the Pagan su- 
perstition, which had been employed, with 
so fatal an industry, in harassing the religion 
of Christ, was itself unable to bear the pres- 
sure of calamity. It is the characteristic of 
idolatry to shrink from the touch of misfor- 
tune. Teaching no rational confidence in 
God, it leaves the miserable worshipper with- 
out resignation, and without courage, in the 
hour of trial. This shall hereafter be more 
particularly shewn. At present, let us attend 
to the Gospel, and consider how patiently it 
endured, how victoriously it surmounted the 
distresses and difficulties which conspired to 
hinder its progress. 

We have heard the statement which St. 
Paul made of his extraordinary sufferings. 
Let us also hear his fortitude and his triumph. 
" Blessed be God, even the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, 
and the God of all comfort ; who comforteth 
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US in all our tribulation, that we may he able 
to comfort them which are in any trouble, 
by the comfort wherewith we ourselves are 
comforted of God. For as the sufferings of 
Christ abound in us, so our consolation also 
aboundeth by Christ."* If troubled on every 
side, *' he is not distressed;" if " perplexed, 
he is not in despair ;" if persecuted, he is 
" not forsaken;" if " cast down, he is not 
destroyed. "t Aiid notwithstanding the pri- 
vations under which he labours, he boldly 
and truly maintains, that the faith of Christ, 
destitute as it may sometimes appear, has the 
promise even of the present life, as well as 
of that which is to come. The Christian has 
peculiar consolations in adversity itself. The 
v^ry pressure of evil promotes the immediate 
good of his soul, and augments the sense of 
that future happiness, of which the present 
supports of the Spirit of God, and the testi- 
mony of conscience are the sure and anima- 
ting pledges. 

The Bishop of Antioch had to complain, 
that his profession of Christianity had 
estranged from him the former friend of his 

* 2 Cor. i. 3—5. f 2 Cor. iv: 8, 9. 
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bofiomi '' Thou) still extoUest' thy idols/' 
sayBhe t9 Autolycus, '' and upbraidest me 
with the name of Ghriirtian which I bear» as 
if it were something evil/' Yet» he glories 
in this: new title, and determines to forsake 
everyj other for it. '' I bear with all joy a* 
name dear to God, though odious to the 
world, wishing only that I may bec(»a^ ac* 
cteptable to Heaven through the goodness 
which my religion teaches."* 

Justin Martyr has amply stated the strange 
and various persecutions to which the Gospel 
was subjected by the Roman government in 
his age. But it is remarkable, that those 
very persecutions were the means of his con* 

* "Ere % ^|fc fu, KoX XfM^taroi^ ufi koicov riyofxa ^^Svrnl' 
'£yft» fuy 5v ofAoXoyw civac HpiTiavoQ, Kal i^op& to SiEO^eXcc 
ovoiMi tBto, IXiriiiav £vx(>Q<ro£ elvai rf 0efi< Theoph. lib. i. 
p. 69. Some of the early writers, either wishing to accom- 
modate themselves to the practice of the Pagans, who ge- 
neraHy 'wfote^thfe natoe of Christ, Chrcstus -, or, intent per- 
haps on disputing successfnlly with them on their own terms, 
derived the word Ghristiaa from xp>7'n>c« This is the foun- 
dation of the pious expression of Theopbihis. This too is 
the meaning of Justin Martyr, Xpc?iayo2* ydp c crac icanyyo- 
p^/jieBa: TO Si Xprj^ov fiicKiadai 6 SiKatov. Apol. 2. p. 55. 
His argument is, that the accusers proved their own hatred 
of goodness through 4;heir persecution of Christiiuiity. 
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v^moa ; for the maniker in which he saw 
others bear them, gave to his mind the fiiist 
impulse of esteem for Christianity. '* I, a 
zealous follower of Plato," says he, ** could 
not look upon the fearless manner in which 
the followers of the Gospel bore, death, and 
whatever was most terribleto human natiure, 
without the firmest persuasion of the inno- 
cence of their lives, and their superiority to. 
all vicious indulgence. For what: man of 
pleasure, what lover of intemperance, what 
banquetter on humsm flesh, could so cheer- 
fully embrace death, and deprive himself of; 
all which he esteemed; valuable ? Instead of 
freely meeting destruction, wouldhe not take 
every method to escape the punishmenti 
threatened by the magistrate, and to preserve 
his life and its enjoyments ?•'* Under the 

* KoJ ycif dvroc' ey^ rois ItKamtPOs xai^v ^liar/fwrniy 
^HijidKXjofiivtig.dK^v ^^i^mr^g, 6p£jv ^e di^ofittc 'wpog Bdva- 
Tov, Kdi vdyra.rd (aXXa) roniiSfteva i^opEpd, eveyoHv a^wa- 
Tov eiVdi iy KaKia koi (jtiXri^vlq. vvdpxetv aurbc* Tig ydp 
fiK^^vos, ^ oKpad^c^ Koi dvQpuiviyi09 capK&rfiopdy dyadov 
iiynfuvo^y c^acr*^ &v Bdviwov werwd(torQdi, &iuci rSnv ovth 
ayadAy irepi^' dXK «ic lie iroirec (fv (f^) ««• Ti^y ivQdSt 
/3<onyv> KuL\m{0iv€W w Aftywrq^c ixtiparo' ^iri ye iatn^v 
KaHryytXKe i^yev^ao/Jteyov ', Apol. I. p< 50. 
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influence of this persuasion, he became a 
Christian, and gloried in the name, whatever 
was the derision or the danger which pur- 
sued it. And he sealed his testimony with 
his blood. He fell a joyful victim to the 
hatred of that philosophy which he had re- 
nounced for the sake of the Gospel. 

In the pleading of Athenagoras are related 
the losses, the reproaches, the torments en- 
dured for the sake of the faith. But the 
grief which alone affects him, arises from the 
injury done to the religion of Christ through 
the imputations falsely laid against its pro- 
fessors. '^ It is not personal insult which 
moves us; for we have learned, that, if smit- 
ten on one cheek, we should turn the other 
also. It is not the forfeiture of the goods of 
this world, in which other men place their 
happiness; for we have learned, that, if a 
man take our cloak, we should give him our 
coat. But when we have surrendered all 
we possess, we are still the objects of their 
relentless hatred; and they heap upon us 
the charges of crimes the very thought of 
which is forbidden by our religion, and which 
can only be found in the practices of their 
own idolatry."* 
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. The apology of TertulUan is a mixture of 
indignation, strong reasoning, and irony. He 
is generally serious, though sometimes spor- 
jtive, and while he repels the calumnies of 
the enemies of the faith, he can indulge a 
vein of pleasantry. 

He declares his belief with much force 
and dignity. " Mangled- by your cruelty, 
and covered with our own blood, we still 
proclaim aloud — We worship God through 
Christ. Persist in your own opinion, and 
deem him a mere man. Yet through him 
God makes himself known; in him he will 
be worshipped. But rather ought ye to en- 
quire, whether the divinity of Christ be not 
the true divinity, the knowledge of which 
leads the worshipper to all goodness, and 
therefore compels him to reject the lying 
pretensions of your idols."* Again, he spor- 

Taffk'e^d^oyreg &)(\jov eyicXrifidTtov' & fffji/v /jiev, «^€ f*^XP'^ 
vtroroiag, role ^f SL^o\e(r)(js(Ti jcai rf kKtivtav irpo^€«rt yivei. 
Leg. pro Cbrist. p. 3. 

* Dicimus^ et palkm dicimus^ et vobis torquentibus. 
Lacerati et cruenti vociferamur, Deum colimus per Chris- 
tum. Ilium hominem putate. Per eum, et in eo, se cognosci 
vult Deus, et coU. QiiaBrite ergo, si vera est ista divinitas. 
Christ! . Si ea est, qud cognitd ad bonum quis reformatur, 
sequitur, nt faUsa renuncietur quaevis alia contraria comperta : 
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tmely compeones the idols themselves with 
the mangled bodies of the Christians* " You 
place us upon a cross, or the stump of some 
tree; and on a frame of the like shape, you 
feshion your gods of clay. You lacerate our 
sides with hooks of iron; with similar labour 
do you employ axes, and saws, and augers 
on your gods of wood. You throw us into 
the fire; and in the fire you cast your gods 
of metc4* Or perhaps you send us to the 
mines; but from thence come your best di- 
vinities. We are therefore under the like 
circumstances with them; and if divinity is 
produced by hewing and mangling, our tor- 
tures are our consecration, and we are fit 
objects of your worship."* 

hi primis Sh, qu» iklitescens sub noimnibiu et ima^nibos 
mortuorum^ qiiibusdam signis eft miracuhs et oraculis fidem 
divinitatis operatur. C. 21. 

* Cnicibus et stipitibus impomtis Christianos. Quod 
simolacbram noa ^iiis ai-gUla deformat cruci et stipiti stt- 
perstructa? In patibulo primiiin corpus Dei veslri dedicator. 
Ungulia deraditis latent Cbristianorum. At in Deos vestros 
per omnia memibra validiils incumbunt asciae^ et ruhcins^ et 
scobinae. Ignibus urimur. Hoc et illi k primd quidem 
. massd. In metalla damnamur. Ind^ censentur Dii vestri. 
Si per h»c constat divinitas aliqua^ ergo qui puniuntur, 
c«>nsecrantiir, et niynina erunt dicenda supplicia. C. 12. — 
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• 

Filially, Tatiai;! ^hall be?ir M3 tf^Btimony, 
a testimony which, jiot\iat|^3tan(liQg his pth^ 
failings, is the more /precious on account 0/ 
his intin^ate knowledge of Gjecian learping. 
" In vain do you advise p^ tp consult my 
personal sajfety. That knowledge of God 
which the Scriptures have giv^n me, I, will 
•not conceal. That contempt of death whict 
you afflict itp derive frpin human philosophy, 
I will truly :§hew through the professio;;! of 
my Christian faith. The Scriptiires bx,^ mor^ 
worthy pf my regard thjui the philosophy in 
which I was brgd. They are superior to it 
in all things; in antiquity; if we consider 
the late origin of Grecian knowledge ; in au- 
thority, if we look at its errors. I am cap- 
tivated by their style, free from Grecisin in- 
flation; the artless simplicity of the writers, 
the satisfactory account of creation, the im- 
pressiveness of the prophecies, the loftiness 
of the precepts, and the general government 
of God."* And in proportion to this zeal in 

The modes in which the Christians were tortured, are fre- 
quently pointed out by hira in this indirect way. 

iyrvxw ficLp/iafiifcaiQ, wpatrfivTipats /niy, utg wpoQ ta 'EXX//- 
vwf ^oy^ra* ^^utripatQ ie, «c ^rpo« r^v Utlyiav irXai^^v' 
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the propagators of the faith, this sacred con- 
tempt of danger and death itself for the sake 
of Jesus Christ, was the actual extension of 
the Gospel. Justin Martyr states the over- 
throw of Jerusalem, and the growing con- 
version of the Gentiles from all nations, as 
the accomplishments of prophecy witnessed 
by that age.* These conversions are again 
mentioned in the dialogue, in which he la- 
bours to prove, that the benediction of Joseph 
by Moses was then fulfilling itself in the ra- 
pid abandonment of those idolatrous practices 
with which Satan had hitherto enslaved the 
Heathen nations.! This went on with ih- 
creasing success ; Hill, through the force of 
the impression made on the government by 
these private conversions, and the irresistible 

Ktd fioi miffOfivcu ravtais orvvifiri, ^ta te t&v Xiffitav to firti- 
^ov, KOI Twv iiirovTwy to aveTriTti^w-ov, Kajt t^q r5 iravrbg 
woc^ercwc to IvicaraXijirrov, Kal twv fieWovTtov to wpoyi'WTC- 
Kov, ifal Twr wapayyeXfiaTwy to t^altrtov, koI Twy oXdJV to 
jjjovapxtKov, Orat. cont. Graecos. C. 46. 

* Kat Stwq yevofjieva opwfiev, yijc fiev 'I«^a/wv epfifUiKny, 
Kol r^f airo wavroc edvag 6.v6puytrwv ^la rijc xapa t&v uto- 
(TToXtoy avTn ^i^a^^C tttityBiyTaq, Apol. 2. p. 88. 

+ 'Eic irdyTuv twv idyuty ha t^th th fivTnpla etc n)v ^co- 
trif^Eiay ifpdwrjffay atro T&y fiardiwy £i^ut\u>v koI ^aifioyiay. 
Dial, cum Tryph. ib. p. 318. Compare Deut. xxxiii. 17. 
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tredit obtained for the Gospel, the empi?<6^ 
was induced formally to accept the faith; 
and, as Christ had foretold, the world be- 
lieved on him.* 

Such again were the triumphs of the Gos- 
pel, in its early encounter with the hostility 
of the world. Nor let it be imagined, that it 
was an imitation of the Heathen schools, and 
the vanity of maintaining a novelty of doctrine 
which led those martyrs and confessors to 
brave the established Paganism by the con- 
fession of the faith of Christ. On the con- 
trary, they exposed the unworthy motives of 
those who pretended to despise danger for 
the sake of philosophical opinions. There 
were some sophists, who in a trembling imi- 
tation of Anaxarchus,t affected to maintain, 
that death was not an evil to be feared. 
Against the hollow pretensions of these men 
the Christian writers successfully argued, 
and either convicted them of secret cowardice 
under the show of magnanimity, or called 

* Totum orbem sibi crediturum esse praedixit^ et totus 
orbis, sicut prsdictum est, credidit. Aug. de Civ. Dei, 
Ub. 12. c. 10. 

t Th-vtrtre rov 'AvaJapj^H ^vXaicov, ^ AvaifiLgypv Zk ov 
vXjfrrttc* Laert. in vit. Anax. lib. 9. 

D 
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Upon them to die in a cause ^hich alone 
could justify it. Tatian naturally infers the 
real fear of death in Crescens (one of these 
philosophists, and as impure as he was cow- 
ardly) from his attempts against the life of 
Justin and himself; since he must have re- 
garded that as an evil which he wished to 
inflict on those whom he hated. On the 
other hand, it was justly concluded by him, 
that philosophical vanity is a miserable rea- 
son for the abandonment of life ; and hence 
the Greeks were exhorted to that true forti- 
tude which has its only foundation in the 
knowledge of God.* The conduct of the 
early Christians therefore was far removed 
from that of the Heathen schools. Indeed, 
our own history presents to us a brilliant 
proof of the same conscientious fidelity, the 
same " resistance unto blood," in an age 
when such motives had no existence, when 
the question was not, whether a new faith 
should be introduced into the world, but 
whether the pure and primitive doctrines of 

* FA ^ark fxrl &Iv hBUvai rov ^Qvaroy, Koipufvovvree iifi&y 
roiQ Ivyfiaai, fA^ ^la Ttjp 6,vdpunrlv7iv Eo^rifiaviav, tog AvaJ- 
ap')(pgf airodyrifrKsre' x<*P"' ^^ rrjcrov 0€ou yyuKreutg, rov 
^aydrti kaTacpporrjrai yiyeffde. Orat. coDt. Grace. C, 32. 
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the Gospel should be asserted and restored to 
the church of Christ, or whether they should 
remain for ever buried under the accumula- 
tions of that superstition which disfigured 
their beauty, and destroyed their salutary 
influence,* Nor were the labours and con- 
stancy of our reformers at all inferior to those 
of the early propagators of the Gospel. Who- 
ever has admired the faith and heroic suffer- 
ings of Ignatius or Polycarp, must look with 
no less satisfaction on those of Ridley, Lati- 
mer, Cranmer, and Hooper. And whoever 
will sit down to the serious perusal of their 
history, must, I think, rise up the better 
Christian; better prepared to meet the com- 
mon evils of life with resignation, and to sur- 

* Quod si docemus sacrosanctum Dei Evangelium, et 
veteres Episcopos^ atque Ecclesiam primitivam Dobiscum 
facere, nosque ndn sine justd caus4^ et ab istis discessisse^ 
et ad Apostolos, veteresque Catholicos patres rediisse, idque 
non obscur^ aut vafi*^, sed bond fide coram Deo, ver^, in- 
genufe, dilucid^, et perspicu^ facimus 5 si illi ipsi qui nostram 
doctrinam fugiunt, et sese Catholicos dici volunt, apert^ 
videbunt omnes iUos titulos antiqiiitatis, de quibus tant- 
oper^ gloriantur, sibi excuti de manibus, et in nostrd causd ^ 
plus nervorum fuisse quam putdriut, speramus, neminem 
illorum ita negligentem fore salutis suae, quin velit aliquando 
cogitationem suscipere, ad utros potiiis se adjungat. Bp. 
Jewefs Apology, p. 28. 

^>2 
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render life itself with joyfulness into the 
hands of God who gave it. It is impossible 
not to venerate their glowing piety, their 
profound humility, their patience under suf- 
ferings, their praises of God under distresses 
and privations of every kind, their prayers 
for their persecutors, their exemplary and tri- 
umphant death. And whoever has any feel- 
ing for learning and the powers of reason, 
must be particularly affected, when he sees 
them exerted under circumstances the most 
disastrous, the most calculated to depress 
courage and to crush the resources of genius; 
when books were withheld from the impri- 
soned saint, when the memory alone was to 
supply its stores for the appointed debate, 
and when the removal to the place of dis- 
putation was but the first and certain step 
to the expecting flames !* 

* Latimer complained at the Oxford Disputation, tbat 
in prison he had been permitted to have " neither pen nor 
ink, nor yet any book, but only the New Testament there 
in his hand, which he had read over seven times.'* Ridley 
too had demanded time and books for the preparation of his 
answer to the articles presented to him. This was pro- 
mised, but not granted -, and when the articles were sent, 
he was informed tbat his answer must be drawn up the 
same night. In the preface to his answer, he reminds his 
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It is true, that, in a certain sense, none of 
these evils were necessary; they might have 
been avoided, in the one case, by disavowing 
the name itself of Christian; and in the other, 
by a base surrender of the vital doctrines of 
CJhristianity to the demands of superstition 
armed with power. And thus the profession 
of the Gospel is the immediate and only 
cause of its own sufferings. But, instead of 
affording an imputation against Christianity, 
as the timid or the worldly man is apt to 
reason, this adds to its lustre and credit. 
For what is it which prompts the professor 
of the Faith to this intrepid encounter of 
danger and death; this cheerful submission 
to evils which appal all other men?* what but 
the strong testimony of conscience resting on 
the word of God, and more valuable in itself 
than all the goods of life? what but the feel- 
ing of the Divine support, which lifts the 
soul above the pains of the body? what but 
the joyful anticipation of that happiness to 

judges of this harshness. £t quoniam gravis causa est^ 
quam agimus^ et ad earn peragendam qu^m simus nunc in- 
expediti, temporis nimiriim angustid et librorum inopid op- 
press], vobis omnibus ignotum esse non potest. G. Ridley's 
Life of Ridley, pp. 492 and 675. 
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which the martyr passes, through his brief, 
though sharp, torment, when faith discovers 
visions of approaching glory, and exclaims 
from the scaffold and the stake, " Behold, I 
see the heavens opened, and the Son of Man," 
who, through sufferings, went before to pre- 
pare a place for his true followers, "sitting 
at the right hand of God ?"* 

These are the extreme cases of human suf- 
fering ; and in providing for these in the tri- 
umphant manner here displayed, the Gospel 
establishes, by consequence, in the hearts of 
believers an effectual influence against the 
common evils of life. The unbeliever, under 
trials of the sape sort with those which the 
Christian- well knows how to bear, has no 
reasonable support for his mind. He suffers 
therefore with suUenness and an inward re- 
sentment against the hand that afflicts him ; 
or with open rage and undisguised profane- 
nqss he "curses God and dies.^f 

Nor is the superiority of the Christian seen 
only in the better principles through which 
he bears the unavoidable evils of life. He has 
a present happiness surpassing that of other 
men. The Saviour had promised to the meek, 

* Acts vii. 56. t Job ii. 9. 
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tha\ they " should possess the earth/'* This 
expression was meant to point out the advan- 
ts^es resulting from a Christian use of this 
world; the contentedness with which we 
receive what God sees to be necessary or 
convenient to our being, th^ happy freedom 
from those malignant and destructive passions 
which poison the enjoyments of other men, 
the mildness of temper with which we sooth 
every occurrence of life, and that lofty tran- 
quillity concerning the objects of the world, 
which is the blessed effect of our sincere re- 
liance on the Divine providence. This, then, 
is the foundation on which St. Paul grounds 
his assertion, that the Christian has the pro- 
mise of '* the life that now is." Sometimes 
indeed this promise has been misunderstood 
or misrepresented. In a former age of our 
country, a puritanical profession of faith was 
interpreted into a lawful claim to exercise 
the powers of civil government ; and it re- 
quired time and argument to convince an 
ambitious . sainthood, that the grace of God 
was not the necessary foundation of the do- 
minion of the world. On the other hand, 
impiety has entered the lists with hypocrisy, 

* St. Matt. V.5. 
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and endeavoured to wrest this promise to it- 
self. The laxity of morals which prevailed in 
an early part of the last century, occasioned 
a dispute which involved this question. To 
whom fell the largest share of the common 
enjoyments of life ; to the man of religious 
sobriety, or to the man of pleasure, the 
glutton, the drunkard, and the sensualist? 
The better cause was defended against the 
false philosophy of the times by the acute 
and pious Bishop Berkeley, in a part of his 
Alciphron.* His chief argument is against 
the strange notion of Mandeville and his 
followers, who represented private vices as 
public benefits; and he infers, that before 
they can be such, they must benefit the indi- 
viduals who practise them. But this being 
false, the other cannot be true. Hence he 

* Dialogue 2d. The notion, that present indulgence led 
to happiness, had distinguished most of the Epicureans. This 
too was well combated by the author of Anti-Lucretius, 
who maintains, that the virtuous reserve and spiritual hopes 
of the Christian give him a decided advantage over the man 
of pleasure, even in the present life. 

Ut videas, vel dum in terris hoc ducitur sevum, 
Naturae donis potiora occurrere dona j 
Cultoresque Dei jam te magis esse beatos. 

Lib. i. 1018. 
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satisfactorily demonstrates the superior ad- 
vantages possessed by the maa of temperance. 
His life is proved to be generally longer than 
that of the reveller ; his enjoyments are more 
perfect; and therefore his portion of the 
blessings of this world is larger, while the 
satisfaction which he draws from them is of 
a more exquisite nature, and more delightful 
to himself. 

Nothing therefore is withheld from the 
Christian; nothing but sin. Meanwhile, 
pleasures the most ample, the most satisfac- 
tory which human life can admit, are his 
portion and his recompense, — the pleasures 
of innocence, of temperance, of thankfulness 
to God, who deprives us of nothing which 
does not also tend to deprive us of himself. 
The free use of this world is permitted to us, 
while God is the supreme object of our 
thoughts and affections ; while we have that 
love towards the Author of our happiness, 
which transcends the love of all other things; 
and while we so " pass through things tem- 
poral, as not to lose the things eternal." 

In all cases then it appears, that godli- 
ness has the promise of happiness. In the 
common progress of human affairs, amidst 
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which we generally pass the longest part of 
life, the believer has an advantage over other 
men. He receives with gratitude the good 
which the opened hand of God pours upon 
him ; he uses it with religious sobriety ; and 
thus the effect of the blessing is increased, 
while the use itself is prolonged. Under the 
common evils of life, he experiences comforts 
and supports unknown to other men. His 
persuasion of a providence teaches him, that 
whatever befalls him, is according to the 
Divine will. In the hands of God are the 
"issues" of all things, because from him they 
had their beginning. He may " take away,'' 
because he hath first " given," whatever we 
possess. He may ." kill," because he hath 
first " made alive."* His name therefore is 
^ to be equally the subject of our " blessing," 
under evil and under good ; in the moment 
of death, as in the midst of life itself. And 
that which thus invigorates the Christian, is 
the happy influence of the spirit of God. 
Hence he draws those private supports and 
invisible consolations which prevent him from 
sinking under the burden of evil. They si- 

* 1 Sam. ii. 6: 
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lently and gradually raise his soul from its 
dejection; they dispose him to religious tran- 
quillity, and at length impress upon him that 
settled rest and godly satisfaction, against 
which the " changes and the chances of this 
mortal life" shall never more prevail. But 
under the pressure of extraordinary dangers 
and distresses arising from the maintenance 
of the Faith, the influence of faith is still 
superior to the evils which it draws upon 
itself. The evidence of Christian hope rises 
as persecutions increase. The immediate 
evil may indeed be avoided by the violation 
of conscience ; but the believer prefers the 
suffering of the body with the peace of the 
soul. His affliction, which is ** but for a 
moment, is not to be compared with the glory 
which shall be revealed in him hereafter." 
He therefore joyfully lays down this mortal 
life, in the sure and certain hope of the resur- 
rection to eternal happiness through Jesus 
Christ. 

These we deem the peculiar privileges, 
this the distinctive honour of Christian god- 
liness. It has the *' promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come." But 
the Gospel has not been without a rival in 
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these pretensions. Paganism, the early 
enemy of Christianity, has laid claim to the 
same advantages ! A more full examination 
therefore of the history and nature of this 
claim, and a free exposure of the character, 
temper,. and doctrines of Paganism, shall be 
the subject of the following course of lectures. 
Nor perhaps can I discharge my duty in this 
place, in a manner more proper for myself, or 
morei consonant with the peculiar studies of 
my audience, than by the discussion of such a 
question. The inquiry will carry us into 
the midst of those subjects which ancient 
history and mythology have made familiar to 
every scholar ; and it will exhibit a curious 
and interesting picture of Christian literature 
combating with Paganism, and maintaining 
the superiority of its doctrines during the 
early ages of the Gospel. The cause of 
Christianity will thus be promoted through 
the meanness and insufficiency of the heathen 
superstitions. That species of learning which 
some regard as noxious in its nature, and 
others, as at least useless in its tendency, 
will be made to administer to our Christian 
benefit. From the futility of the inventions 
of nature, we shall learn to reverence still 
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more the Divine wisdom, which exhibited 
Paganism in competition with the faith of 
Christ, and finally convinced the world, that 
the success of the Gospel was due to the 
heavenly power which directed it, and to the 
solid and ever-growing reason on which it 
was founded. 
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CHAPTER II. 

TWO CLASSES OF PAGAN WORSHIPPERS—CLAIM OV TEM- 
PORAL HAPPINESS BT THE FIRST CLASS.. .GROUNDS OF 
IT...REFUTED BY AN APPEAL TO THE GENERAL TEM* 
PER OF PAGANISM... SPECIMENS FROM EUSEBIUS^ 
ARNOBIUS, AMBROSE, PRUDENTIUS . . . CAUSE OF THE 
GOSPEL FARTHER VINDICATED BY OROSIUS AND AU- 
GUSTIN . . .THEIR CHARACTERS. 

For our knowledge of the rivalship which 
Paganism affected to maintain with the Gos- 
pel in the promise of happiness to its vota- 
ries, we are chiefly indebted to the early 
Christian writers. In their ^ disputations 
with the enemies of the Faith, they have 
stated the claims of idolatry with more full- 
ness and perspicuity than the idolaters them- 
selves. They have given form and consistency 
to the desultory and uncertain notions of 
Heathenism ; and with that fearlessness which 
marks the conscious defence of truth, placed 
the arguments of their opponents in a clearer 
and more intelligible view, that they might 
refute them in a more triumphant and con- 
vincing manner. 
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The inquiries pf the Pagans into the effi: 
cacy of their own superstitions were directed 
principally to the following points ; — ^whether 
any good was to be expected from the wor- 
ship of the gods ? and, a good being admit- 
ted, of what nature it was? The first of 
these questions needs not to be discussed on 
the present occasion. We know, indeed, 
that many of the antients, while they com- 
plied with the outward institutions of their 
country, discarded the belief of the existence, 
or the providence of any gods, and conse- 
quently, the. hope of any recompense to be 
derived from the acknowledgement of them. 
But it was the profession of the heathen 
world in general, that to the practice of ido- 
latry some benefit was attached. The great 
difference took place therefore on the other 
question, — of what nature this benefit was? 
On this point, two parties were formed, 
whose motives are stated, and whose argu- 
ments are fully and circumstantially confuted 
by Augustin. 

1. It is probable that the blind and igno- 
rant superstition of the vulgar Pagans ex- 
cluded nothing from their belief; and that, 
without thought or inquiry, they expected 
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every kind of good as the result of their ad- 
herence to the customary worship of the gods* 
But into their gross and undistinguishing no- 
tions it is not intended to enter. The present 
question is concerning those who aspired to 
defend the cause of idolatry by some show of 
reason and argument. The first of these par- 
ties, therefore, sufficiently raised above the 
vulgar to despise their gross notions of futu- 
rity, yet so uninstructed or so sensual as to be 
fully satisfied with the gratifications which 
worldly objects could impart, professed to 
serve their idols with no other view than that 
of present prosperity.* This comprehended 
both public and private welfare. Success iiv. 
war, indulgence in peace, wealth, beauty ,| 
genius, honour, fame, and length of life, were 
therefore the only motives of their prayers-: 
This description is confirmed in each of ite 
branches by the testimony of the Pagan wri- 
ters. What were the public benefits supposed 
to be derived to the state from the practice of 
idolatry, we see in the pleading of Symmachus 
for the restoration of the ancient rites. He 

* Res humanas ita prosperari volunt, ut ad hoc multo- 
rum Deonim cultum, quos Pagani colere consuevenint, 
necessarium esse arbitrentur. Aug. Retract, lib. ii. c. 43. 
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argues that, as souls are allotted to the iiidi- 
Tidual bodies of men, separate genii are ap- 
pointed to preside over civil communities.* 
On their fostering care therefore depends the 
welfare of the state ; and consequently, the 
beings, whose care is thus necessary to the 
existence of empire, are to be rendered pro- 
pitious by outward acknowledgments of 
their protection. This argument will by-and- 
by be stated at greater length. At present, 
it will be sufficient to notice the persuasion, 
that to the long-continued favour of the 
deities collectively worshipped by the super- 
stition of Rome, was to be ascribed her pos- 
session of the sovereignty of the world.f 
Again, what were the private advantages 
aimed at in the prayers of individuals, we are 
sufficiently informed through the satire of 

• Ut animae nasceutibus^ ita populis fatales genii divi- 
duntur. Pro Sacr. Patr. apud Prudent. 

t Hie cultus in leges meas orbem redegit. ib. It is 
Rome that speaks. From TertuUian's refutation, we €ee 
how strong was the persuasion in his time^ that Roman 
greatness had arisen from piety to the Roman, gods : Ro- 
manos pro merito religiositatis diligentissimae in tantum 
sublimitatis elatos. ApoL c. 25. JZoskujiis is rancorously 
full of this notion. 
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Juvenal, who has enumerated the objects oS 
desire commonly named in the temples of 
the gods,* and has pronounced of some, that 
they are superfluous, and of others, that they 
are pernicious. 

Such were the sentiments of the first class 
of idolaters mentioned by Augustin. To ob- 
tain worldly good, and to avoid worldly evil, 
both in public and private life, were the 
objects of their prayers.f Of this class of 

• Honores, — divitize, — eloquium^ — fama^ — belloram 
exuviae, — spatium vitae, — forma. Sat. 10. 

t The folly of importuning the gods for these purposes 
was indeed pointed out by men of superior name. But 
one general observation may be made on the very best rules 
which Pagan wisdom has prescribed to the piety of men. 
Particular requests for riches, power, and such things, are 
sometimes forbidden, not through a genuine principle of 
self-denial, or moral reserve 5 not through a virtuous dis- 
trust of the objects themselves, and a fear of their seductive 
influence on the heart; but because the gods best know 
whether they are suitable to our circumstances, and when 
they should be bestowed. It is concluded therefore, that 
the gods are to be complimented with the selection of the 
objects, and the fortunate moment of applying them ; nor is 
it safe to urge Heaven with importunate petitions, lest, in 
a vein of malignant indulgence, it should resolve to ruin its 
short-sighted worshippers by granting the very objects of 
their desire. 

This is the amount of the celebrated prayer of Socrates him- 
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worshippers therefore it must be supposed, 
that from the disappointment of their san- 
guine hopes of present good, impatience and 
indignation would commonly arise. And 
these passions we shall hereafter find to have 
been most strongly excited in the latter and 
more disastrous age of the western empire. 
Alarmed and irritated at the prevalence of 
the common misfortunes, the natural and 
necessary consequences of their inveterate 

self : eir)(ETO M irpog rttg Oeitg SLirXuis t aya6a di^oyai, (Jc r«c 
5e«c KaKKitrra elSSraQ oiroia uyada sffTiv, Memor. lib. 1. 
c. 3. In the first book of the Cyropaedia is a passage which in 
principle agrees with this : TL yt dvOpwirlvri troijua hiev /LtaX- 
Xov tfKe TO ^pKH-ov dipeiirBai, ft ei KXrip^fjievog 6,ti Xaxpi, 
THTO Tig TTpdrroL, 6cot ^£ ai£i ovreg, wdvra "uraffi tcl yeyevij- 
fuva, Kal rd ovra, koX fl^ri il eKdars avrdv airofiri fferai. In 
both passages the meaning is, that they are unwise who pray 
expressly for riches, power, &c. because they are ignorant of 
the temporal consequ€ftices whicfi sueh objects may produce, 
and which may.operate as a revenge upon success itself. In 
this sense, the thought of Socrates is expressly applied by 
Juvenal : 

Permittes ipsis expendere numinibus, quid 
Conveniat nobis, rebusque sit utile nostris. 
On these and simitar passages we sometimes look with a 
Christian eye, and give them a borrowed sanctity. In order 
to discover their real value, we must bring them to their 
own standard, and interpret them upon principles strictly 
Pagan. 

E 2 
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vices, the Pagans sought their own excuse in 
the crimination of the Christians. To that dis- 
countenance of idolatry, therefore, which was 
the unavoidable result of the civil establish- 
ment of the Gospel, they imputed the decay 
of the state, and all those evils from which 
Rome was said to have been hitherto pre- 
served by the vigilance and power of its pro- 
tecting deities. 

2. But there was a second class of per- 
sons, whose observation of the world, whose 
knowledge of history, and whose freedom 
from the more common prejudices, enabled 
them to discover, and emboldened them to 
confess, that these evils were not the exclu- 
sive produce of their own days. They knew 
that disasters, both public and private, had 
occurred in former ages ; and such was the 
nature of men and things, that temporal evils 
would always exist, in a greater or less 
degree, as times, and places, and persons, 
might conspire to produce them.* These 

* Fatentur haec mala nee defiiisse unquam, iiec defutura 
mortalibus ; et ea nune magna^ nunc parva, locis, tempori- 
bus, personisque variari ; sed Deoram multonim cultum^ 
quo eis sacrificatur, propter vitam post mortem futiiram esse 
utilem disputant. Aug. Retract, lib. ii. c. 43. 
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^nen therefore approached the shrines of the 
^ods through other motives. They had ob- 
served, that security from present sufferings 
was not the necessary consequence of their 
prayers ; and as they still presumed, that 
their worship was entitled to some recom- 
pense, nothing remained but to profess, that 
they expected a benefit, however unknown 
or undefined, in another state of things that 
might succeed the present life. 

These then were the two principal doc- 
trines of the Gentile superstition, as they are 
described to us in the zealous and eloquent 
refutations of them by the Christian writers. 
The parties differed in opinion concerning 
the nature of the benefits supposed to result 
from the worship offered to their common 
idols ; but between them both, they claimed 
the same advantages which had been singly 
attributed by the apostle to that ** godliness" 
which he taught. The first class professed 
to gain the advantages of the " life that now 
is;" the second looked to the rewards of 
*' that which is to come." Against both 
these false claims was successfully raised 
the voice of Christian antiquity ; and to bot^i 
we will give attention in their orcter. 
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I. Paganism asserted the power of reward- 
ing its votaries with temporal prosperity. 
This pretension is too extravagant to have 
arisen from a dispassionate view of the na- 
ture of idolatry : it was rather created by 
fortuitous circumstances, and increased in 
proportion to the decline of the empire, and 
the growth of those evils under which it 
finally sunk. Accordingly we find, that the 
events which gave the greater and more plau- 
sible encouragement to the claim in favour of 
the gods, were the invasions of Italy, and the 
capture of Rome, in the beginning of the 
fifth century, by the Barbarians under Alaric^* 
The impatient temper of idolatry was now 
particularly excited ; and a spirit of revenge 
arose, the consequence of mortified pride 
and baffled superstition. Expiring Paganism 
invidiously lamented the loss of qualities 
which it never possessed ; and Christianity 
was charged with mischiefs not its own. 

* Roma Gothoram iiTuptione, ageutium sub rege Alarico, 
atque impetu magnae cladis eversa est 3 cujus eversionem 
deorum falsorum multoriimque cultores, quos usitato nomine 
Paganos vocamus, in Christianam religionem refeiTe co- 
nantes, solito acerbiills et amariOis Deum verum blasphemare 
cceperunt. Aug. Retract, lib. ii. c. 43. 
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That the truth of this statement may ap^ 
pear, it will be necessary, in the first pla^e, 
to take a general view of the temper of 
Heathenism. While this contrasts with the 
mildness and resignation of the Gospel, it 
will fnmish us with a convincing inferepce. 
If Heathenism was prone to impatience and 
outrage against its own deities, before the 
propagation of the faith of Christ; and if 
this turbulent spirit was turned agd-inst the 
professors of the- faith before the civil esta- 
blishment of the Gospel, the complaint con- 
cerning the adverse influence of Christianity, 
possessed of power, will be thus far refuted, 
and, together with that, the claim in favour 
of the temporal prosperity said to have been 
conferred by the gods of Rome. 

The temper of Paganism has been always 
the same. Versatile in- its views, because 
posi^essed of no rational confidence in a Su- 
preme Power ; and inflamed with resentment 
at the pressure of unexpected misfortune, it 
has been ready, in every age and country, to 
transfer its interested worship from one idol 
to another, as outward circumstances have 
suggested. Sometimes, in exipectation of 
better treatment, the worshippers ha,ve 
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adopted the gods of more prosperous nations. 
Upon this principle we are to interpret the 
admission, from time to time, of the deities 
or sacred rites of other countries, which the 
Roman history describes : for, until the lust 
of dominion swallowed up every other^ mo- 
tive, these incorporations were the mere effect 
of some public calamity, which was to be 
averted or removed by additional help from 
new gods inscribed on the ritual. And hence 
came, among others, the Epidaurian serpent 
and the conic stone of iEsculapius, recom- 
mended by the Sibylline books.* The Scrip- 
ture itself furnishes an instance of a similar 
disposition in Ahaz, an idolatrous king of 
Jerusalem. " In the time of his distress 
did he trespass yet more against the Lord : 
for he sacrificed unto the gods of Damascus 
which smote him ; and he said. Because the 
gods of the kings of Syria Jielp them, there- 
fore will I sacrifice to them, that they may 

* This was a feature of Paganism carefully marked by the 
Christian writers. — Tanta ac tarn intolerabilis pestilentia 
corripuit civitatem, ut propter earn quicunque ratione sedan- 
dam libros Sibyllinos consulendos putdrint^ horrendumque 
ilium Epidaurium colubrum, cum ipso ^sculapii lapide 
advexerint -, quasi vero pestilentia aut ant^ sedata non sit, 
sut post orta non fuerit. Oros. Hist. lib. iii. c. 22. 
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help me."* Sometimes, these adoptions have 
been made, to the utter abandonment of the 
gods hitherto worshipped ;t and of this we 
have well-accredited instances, in the history 
of certain Pagan nations at the present day. J 
But when the former deities were retained* 
notwithstanding the occurrence of misfortune, 
they were commonly subjected to chastise- 
ment and insult on account of the failure of 
protection to their worshippers. 

When Augustus, during the Sicilian war, 
lost two of his fleets by storms, he is said to 
have taken his revenge upon Neptune, by not 
suffering him to be carried in procession with 

* 2 Chron. xxviu. 22. 

f The Persians had no new god to offer to Julian. But 
it appears^ that, when the omens were unfavourable to his 
progress, he vowed never more to sacrifice to his own Mars. 
Quibus visis^ exclamavit indignatus acrit^r Julianus, Jo- 
vemque testatus est, nulla Marti jam sacra facturum : nee 
resecravit, celeri morte praereptus. Amm. Marcell. lib. 
xxiv. c. 6. 

X Captain Cook found that the natives of the Society 
Islands disregarded their gods, if they did not give them 
success ; and the inhabitants of one of the islands having 
been fortunate in War, their neighbours adopted their god, 
to the exclusion of their own, in hopes of equal victory. 
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the other gods at the Circeaaian games-* 
And when the beloved Germaniciis died, the 
people of Rome were so much enraged, that 
they stoned the very temples of the gods, 
and overthrew their altars ; while some flung 
their household divinities into the streets.f 
Lucan draws a striking picture of the rage 

* Alii dictum factumque ejus criminantur^ quasi, classi- 
bus tempestate perditis, exclamaverit, etiam invito Neptuno, 
yictoriam se adepturam : ac die Circensium proximo solenni 
pomp% simulaclirum Dei detraxerit. Sueton. Aug. c. 16. 
Probably this piece of spleen was intended as a convenleut 
insult to the family of the Pompeys too. They affected a 
connection with Neptune 5 and after the destruction of 
Aiigustus*s ships^ Sextus shewed a grateful attention to his 
great relation by wearing a vest of a cccrulean colour! 

'f Quo defunctus est die^ lapidata sunt templa^ subversae 
Deiim arae^ Lares ^ qnibusdam familiares in publicum ab- 
jecti. Sueton. CaHg. c. 5. — I see no reason to doubt the 
chains^ the golden cup, &c. which Xerxes, in his different 
moods, threw into the Hellespont. Herodot. 7. 35. 54. 
He mentions another instance which has not been so much 
noticed. Cyrus, in his way to Babylon, had lost one of the 
white horses, saci-ed to the sun, in the river Gyndes. He 
threatened the river, that, from that time, the women should 
walk through it and not wet their knees ! lib. i. 1 19. — We 
read of similar instances of impatience in modern Paganism. 
Knox and others say, that the people of Ceylon revile their 
deities, and trample them under foot, when their prayers do 
not succeed, or when they have runs of bad luck, &c. 
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ei the people of Lesbos againi^ Heaven, oh 
account of the defeat of their favourite Pom- 
pey: 



— littore tota 



Plangitur; infests tenduntur in sethera dextne. 

Lib. viii. 149. 

And our great poet Milton has, with the 
utmost propriety, given the invention of these 
attitudes of disappointment and rage to the 
vanquished followers of Satan, the parent of 
all idolatrous worship : 



• bighly they rag'd 



Against tbe Highest^ and fierce with .grasped arms 
• Clash'd on their sounding shields the din of war. 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of heaven. 

Book i. 663. 

These instances will be sufficient to shew 
the impatience and resentment inherent in 
the temper of Paganism. Such then was the 
disposition, at once superstitious and vindic- 
tive, which Christianity had to encounter, at 
its first appearance in the Roman empire. 
The persecutions, which have been already 
related, were doubtless intended to prevent 
the propagation of a faith which refused an 
alliance with idolatry, and called upon man- 
kind to renounce these vanities for the '* ser- 
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vice of the living God."* Through the sup* 
port of Divine power, however, the sacred 
work rapidly advanced, and the Gospel was 
widely diffused. This unexpected success 
sharpened anew the hatred of the Pagans, 
who now found the Gospel to be an object, 
on which every misfortune might be conve* 
niently charged. Accordingly, to the persons 
of the believers was transferred all the exas- 
peration which had been commonly produced 
by the adversities of the state, and which had 
been occasionally directed against the temples 
and statues of the gods themselves. Idolatry 
was no longer answerable for untoward events, 
whether public or private. On the contrary, 
its character was maliciously extolled. It was 
declared to be the only and proper source of 
worldly happiness; and therefore all civil 
disasters, and all natural evils were to be 

* The persecutions are charged by TeituUian to an unjust 
hatred of the Gospel^ and a wilful ignorance of its doc- 
trines': — Hanc itaque primam cau^am apud vos coUocamus, 
iniquitatis odium erga nomen Christianum. Quam iniqui- 
tatem idem titulus et onerat et revincit, qui videtur excusare 5 
ignorantia scilicet. Ita utramque ex alterutro redarguimus, 
et ignorare illos dum odenint^ et injust^ odisse dum ignorant. 
Apol. c. i. 
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attributed to the pernicious introduction of 
the faith of Christ. The gods retained their 
power of protecting and rewarding their vo- 
taries ; but, as the influence of the Gospel 
extended itself, a discredit was thrown upon 
the ancient worship; and the subjects of 
Rome were withdrawn from the proper ac- 
knowledgment of the beings who had hitherto 
watched over them, and prospered their 
country. In consequence of this growing 
defection, the Deities were ofiended, gradu- 
ally withdrew themselves from their accus- 
tomed care of mortal interests, and manifested 
their displeasure in various temporal cala- 
mities !* 

Among many other proofs of this species 
of complaint, there is one which is found 
among the early records of the empire, and 
which appears to combine a public calamity 
with the profession of the Gospel. It occurs 
in the rescript attributed to Antoninus Pius, 
and preserved by Justin Martyr and Eijse- 

* Postqudm esse in mundo Christiana gens coepit^ terrarum 
orbem perisse, multiforniibus mails affectum esse genus hu- 
manum^ ipsos etiam coelites^ derelictis cuns solennibus, 
quibus quondam solebant invisere res nostras, terrarum ab 
regionibus exterminates. Arnob. adv. Gentes, lib. i. 
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bius ;* from which we collect, that the Chris- 
tians of Asia, who had been suffering perse- 
cution on other accounts, were also exposed 
to suspicion and ill treatment in consequence 
of certain earthquakes which had happened 
in that part of the empire ! t 

* Doubts bave been entertained concerning tbe emperor 
who issued this rescript. Many have assigned it to M. Aa* 
relius^ whose name indeed is prefixed to it by Eusebius^ 
Hist. Eccl. lib. iv. c. 13 j though in the preceding chapter 
he gives it to Antoninus. This may have contributed in 
some measure to the doubts concerning its authenticity. 
The complimentary parts appear to be overstrained^ and 
have the air of being not genuine. But the repetition of 
the earthquakes is supported by history 5 and the recent^ or 
actual existence' of the calamity on which it dwells, is a 
circumstance not likely to have been so distinctly pointed 
out in a later age. 

t A great earthquake which affected Bithynia and the 
neighbourhood of the Hellespont, is attributed by Xiphili- 
nus to the time of Antoninus Pius. Anotha-, not less ter- 
rible, destroyed Smyrna in the reign of M. Aurelius. By the 
former, the large and beautiful temple of Cyzicus was over- 
thrdwn. Both these events however are supposed by some 
to have happened under the same emperor, M. Aurelius. 
Dio. Cass. lib. Ixx. c. 3. It is remarkable, that the God of 
Earthquakes was iraknowia. The propitiation was offered 
at hazard i — Si Deo, si Deae; idque ex decreto pontificum 
observatum esse M. Varro dicit ; quoniam et qu4 vi, et per 
qnem Deorum Deariimve terra tremeret, incertum esset. 
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The prince directs the community to which 
he writes, not to take their own vengeance 
on those who refused to worship the gods, but 
rather to leave the offenders to the chastise-- 
ment of Heaven^ especially, since no good 
effects were to be expected from the punish- 
ments inflicted upon them, and death itself 
seemed to be more acceptable than the aban- 
donment of their faith. He then cautions 
the Pagans concerning their own behaviour 
under these calamities ;* and bids them not 

A. GelUus^ lib. ii. c. 2B* The authority of Varro (as we 
shall hereafter see) was supreme at Rome oo the subject of 
rites and ceremonies. Compare lib. xvii. c. 7. of Am. Mar- 
cellinus, in whose time the secret had not yet been disco- 
vered. 

* Ilcpi ^€ T&v (reitrfiQv T&y yeyoy&ro^v KAI FINOMENflN, 
HK &TOTroy vfm^ vvoifvnffO'h ctdw/wyrac fiev orav vtp Jfft, ira- 
pi€ifiaXKovTac^€ tcl f^fUrspa vp^Q ra cicc^»'<av. Euseb. Hi$t.libJlv. 
c. 13. There is a considerable difference between this letter, 
and that which stands at the end of Justin's Apology : and 
some of the commentators^ changing fifuTepa into vfurepa, 
and new modelling tlie punctuation^ make the emperor invite 
the Asiatics to a comparison of their worship with that of 
the Christians. Perhaps, the passage is best understood in 
the sense given in the text, as it is expressive of the common 
spirit of Paganism, unwilling to suffer the presence of any 
religion different from its own, and imputing to it whatever 
mischief may happen. Through this motive, the Egyptians 
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to fall into despair, or to draw revengeful 
comparisons between their own worship and 
that of the Christians ; but to increase their 
attention to the gods. He enforces therefore 
the injunction which had been given by 
others before him> namely, that the faith of 
the Christians was not, in itself, a sufficient 
ground of persecution ; and that an offence 
against the state was the only crime, of which 
the tribunals could properly take cognizance. 
If this order is disobeyed, he directs, that 
the punishment intended for the Christian 
who was needlessly accused, shall be inflicted 
upon the informer. 

From this time, however, notwithstanding 
occasional checks of the vulgar violence by 
better minds, we meet with the continued 
and increasing alarms expressed by the Pa- 
gans concerning the dangerous nature of 
Christianity; and Cyprian, TertuUian, Origen, 

are said by Diodorus to have sent strangers out of their 
country,— cav /u^ t^q aXXo^vX^c neratrHKnavrai, Kpltriv ix 
wtrdai Twv KUKdv. Frag. 1. 40. vol. 2. ed. Wesseling. It 
is well known that the Mahometans, and Roman Catholics 
of our own days, imitate the Pagans in this fanatical per- 
suasion, and that it sometimes leads to violence towards 
strangers. 
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Clemens Alexandrinus^ and others, afford ample j 
testimony, that any calamity incident to man 
was deemed a sufficient reason of accusation • 
against the followers of the Gospel. Arnobius, { 
who wrote his disputations about the end of the ' 
third century, an age which resounded with 
these complaints, has made them the express 
object of his attack. The Pagan reasoners of 
his days dated. the origin of the disasters of the 
empire from the inauspicious birth of Christi- 
anity. Bellona became averse from her once 
favourite people, aqd engaged them in hostilities 
longer and more bloody than before.* The ele- 
ments themselves partook in promoting the 
Divine resentment, and either lost their whole- 
some qualities, or purposely confounded them. 

* This is a strange complaint on the part of a restless and 
blood-thirsty people, whose temple of Janus was shut no more 
than twice from the foundation of Rome to the reign of Au- 
gustus ! Oros. Hist. lib. iv. c. 12. It is highly probable that 
the worship so zealously offered to Bellona by Julian, was in- 
tended in some measure to pacify her wrath, and to regain for 
the empire the favours which had been unhappily interrupted 
by Christianity ! Before his profession of idolatry, he attended 
the service of the church, lest he should disgust the army $ 
but even then, as Am. Marcellinus tells us, he offered private 
worship to Bellona, — placata ritu secretiore Bellona ; lib. xxi. 
C.5. 

F 
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Nay, the minutest creatures capable of destroy- 
tag or infesting the means of human subsistence, 
were secretly instigated to a rival mischief, that 
revenge might be more variously and convin- 
cingly taken on the contemners of the gods ! 
All evil, says Arnobius, is supposed to come in 
the train of the Gospel ; and inordinate blood- 
shed, pestilence, drought, famine, and tempests, 
to be its proper consequences. Christianity 
invited the swarms of locusts. Christianity en- 
couraged the late depredations of the vermin.* 

This gives us a view of thp sentiments of the 
Pagans just before the civil establishment of 
Christianity. After that event, the hatred of 
those who yet stood aloof from the faith, was 
probably increased, while the outward expres* 
sion of it was restrained. Of this a specimen 

* Pestilentias, ioquiunt^ et siccitates^ bella^ frugum inopiam^ 
locustasy mures^ et grandiues^ resque alias noxias, quibus ne- 
gotia incursantur huraana^ Dii nobis iraportant, injuriis vestris 
exasperati. Adv. Gentes^ lib. i. Of tbe same tendency is the 
well-known passage of TertuUian 5 — ^Advers^ra sanguinem in- 
hocentium conclamant> pretexentes san^. ad o(iii defensionem^ 
illam quoque vanitatem^ quod existiment omnis ^ublicae cladis^ 
omnis popularis incommodi Christianos esse causam. Si Tiberis 
ascendit ad moenia; — si Nilus non ascendit in arva, — si coelum 
stetit,— si terra movit 5 — si fames, si lues, — statim Christianos 
ad leouem. Apol. c. 40. 
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is ladBTorded in the pleading of Syminaebus, to 
which allusion has already been made, for the 
public restoration of the antient idolatry. 

The Gentile superstition was now falling into 
discredit and decay, under the mild ascendancy 
of the Gospel, when, towards the close of the 
fourth century, a circumstance occurred which 
revived some of the ancient attachment to it, 
and led to a solemn discussion of its nature and 
efficacy. An altar of Victory, which had stood 
in the vestibule of the Senate-house, to receive 
the incense offered to it on behalf of the Sena- 
tors, and to witness their vows for the observ- 
ance of the laws and the welfare of the state, 
had been removed* after the empire became 
Christian. Internal faction now threatened the 
public peace ; and the .Barbarians,, who, as we 
shall hereafter more particularly see, had been 
long formidable to the empire, were also pre- 
paring new incursions. Of the apprehension 

* It seems to have been removed by Constantius; — Con- 
stantius, augustse memoriae, nondum sacris initiatus roysteriis, 
contaminari se putavit^ si aram illam videret. Jussit auferri^ 
non jussit reponi. Ambr. Ep. 18. class. 1. Perhaps it was 
restored by Julian j for we find it again removed by Gratian : — 
H«c Romae h Gratiano sublata sunt, et datis antiquata rescrip 
tis. Ep. 17. ib. <• 

f2 
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occasioned by this coincidence, an apprehension 
strengthened by the youth and inexperience of 
the second Valentinian, advantage was taken 
by the Pagans of Rome ; and Symmachus, the 
praefect of the city, allowed by all parties to be 
possessed of superior eloquence, was deputed* 
by the Gentile part of the senate, to support 
the cause of idolatry with the emperor, to re- 
quest the restoration of the altar of Victory, 

* Symmachus points out his repeated commission 3 — Iterum 
me querelarum suarum jussit (Senatus) esse legatum. And 
Ambrose, in a private letter to Valentinian^ (in which he desires 
a copy of Symmachus's petition, and advises that a reference 
should be made to the opinion of Theodosius,) mentions a simi^ 
lar attempt two years before) — ante biennium ferme^ cClm h»c 
facere tentarent. It would appear, that, in both these instances, 
the resolution was partial. In the former, there was a counter- 
petition from the Chtistian part of the senate, disclaiming all 
participation in the affair; and in the latter, the act of a few 
was imposingly stated as that of the senate at large :-^Absit nt 
hoc Senatus petisse dicatair: pauci Gentiles comtmrni utvntur 
nomine, Ambr. Ep. 18. In another part of the answer to 
Symmachus^ he points out the majority of the Christian sena- 
tors: — Hujus aram strui in urbis Romse curia petunt, hoc est, 
qud plures conveniunt Christiani, The letter to Eugenius men- 
tions two attempts made in the reign of Valentinian, £p. 57. ib. 
and in the '^Consolation'* which Ambrose wrote on his death, 
there is an earnest and affectionate remembrance of his Chris- 
tian constancy, amidst the solicitations of the Pagans both in 
public and private. De Ob. Val. 
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and the general re-establishment of the antient 
superstition. His expostulation, inflated and 
weak, affected and querulous, is to be found 
among his letters, and in the works of Ambrose, 
bishop oi Milan, who was appointed to answer 
him; and is refuted, sentence by sentence, in 
the second book of Prudentius against Symma- 
chus. In a strain of false sentiment and vulgar 
reasoning, the orator expatiates on the suppres- 
sion of the ancient rites, which had been so 
beneficial to the state, and on the growing 
rigour of the new establishment. The privi- 
leges of the Vestal virgins were now discon- 
tinued : and the expenses of the sacred cere- 
monies at the Pagan altars were no longer 
furnished by the state. The anger of the gods 
was justly due to 4;his parsimony, and the pri- 
vation of their honours. Accordingly, a famine 
had ensued, of a nature unknown to the empire 
before the suppression of the antient worship !* 
Lest his own remonstrance should fail of effect, 

* Quid tale provinciae pertulerunt, quum religiontun miois- 
tros bonor publicus pasceret? Non sunt haec vitia terrarum^ 
nihil imputemus austris; nee rubigo segetibus obfiiit^ nee avena 
fruges necavitj sacrilegio annus exaruit^ necesse enim fuit 
perire omnibus, quod religionibus negabatur. Sym. pro Patr. 
Sacr. 
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he introduces Rome herself regretting the glo- 
ries of her Paganism, and lamenting her recent 
wrongs; and finally represents the deified pa- 
rent of the young sovereign looking from the 
clouds with commiseration on the tears pf the 
priests, now deprived of the privileges which 
his beneficence had continued to them. 

The arguments of Ambrose in answer to this 
scenic declamation are directed against the 
three principal points maintained by his adver- 
sary.* He denies that the Pagan rites were at 
any time effectual to the welfare of the state. 
Italy and Rome itself had fallen into the hands 
' of the enemy, while idolatry was in its full esta- 
blishment; and events had shewn, that, instead 
of protecting their votaries, the gods had often 
been indebted to them for* their own safety. 
Against the claim, that the antient privileges 
and immunities of the priests and vestals ought 
to be restored, he argues with equal success : 
When did a Pagan sovereign rear an altar to 

* Tria igitur in relatione su4 vir clarissimus praefectus urbis 
proposnit, quad valida putavit : — qu6d Roma veteres, ut ait^ suos 
cultus requirat ; et quod sacerdotibus suis virginibtisque Vesta- 
libus emolumenta tribnenda sint ; et qudd emolumentis sacer- 
dotum negatis^ fames sequuta publica sit. Ambr. Ep. 48. 
class. 1. 
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Christ? what had been the constmit treatment 
of the believers of the Gospel at their hands, but 
contempt, and stripes, and death ? We, more 
mild and tolerant, withhold from Paganism, 
only that which cannot be granted to it without 
sin. The Gentiles yet sacrifice in their own 
temples ; and the statues of gods and heroes 
are permitted to adorn their baths and porti* 
coes.* Let this suffice. A Christian senator 
must not be constrained to witness an Heathen 
sacrifice; nor can a Christian sovereign, con-, 
sistently with his faith and salvation, do honour 
to any other than a Christian altar. Lastly, he 
bestows deserved ridicule on the assertion, that 
the refusal of the stipends to the Pagan offici- 
ators was the cause of the famine. The gods 
have taken several years to consider of their 
vengeance. The late scarcity too was only 
partial; and the present year, in which the 
preposterous complaint is uttered, is a season 
of unusual plenty If He concludes with an 



* The probibitory law of Tbeodosius was yet wanting for 
tbe suppression of these practices. Leg. 12 de Paganis. 

t Upon this he asks, Si superiore anno Deoruni suorum 
injufias vindicatas putant^ cur prsesenti anno contemptui 
fuere? ib. 
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earnest adjuration, that the prince will not con- 
nive at those idolatrous practices in others, of 
which he cannot himself partake. He infers 
the necessity of a purer faith to the more ma- 
ture age of the empire, points out the unhappy 
end of the most illustrious among the Pagan 
sovereigns and commanders, declares the inno- 
cence of his. own views in the debate, and ex- 
horts his young sovereign to persevere in the 
faith, to complete the work which the first Va- 
lentinian had left imperfect, and not to swerve 
from the path which the good example of Gra- 
tian had prescribed to him. 

Pnidentius employs some of the same argu- 
ments in his two books against Symmachus. 
A few specimens of these shall also be given, 
in order to convey some notion of his'manner* 
In the first book he lays the foundation of his 
Christian cause in an exposure of the meanness 
and pollutions of the Heathen superstition. He 
draws portraits of the older gods, sometimes 
with the stateliness and point of Claudian; 
and exposes their lewd and immoral exploits, 
as recorded by the Pagan poets. He then 
passes to the later deifications of the genius of 
Rome itself; of its emperors, and their impure 
connections; to the elements represented as 
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gods, and the demons worshipped with cruelty 
and blood.* 

Having thus prepared his argument, he more 
particularly replies to Symmachus : When did 
the statue of Victory procure victory? Roman 
valour was the antient cause of Roman triumph. 
The public welfare therefore depends not on 
imaginary protectors. The Heathen gods are 
helpless in themselves, and cannot give assis- 
tance to others. He is the only Almighty who 
is able to punish the vncked in soul and body, 
who can reward them that obey him with the 
blessings of the '^ life that now is> and of thai 
which is to come."t ^^ hi"^ Rome now hap- 
pily believes. Nor does she abandon her 
maxims of government by placing her present 
faith in him. Her practice has ever been to 

* Respice terrifici scelerata sacraiia Ditis^ 
Cui cadit infaustd fiisus Gladiator arend : 

Hae sunt deliciae Jovis Infernalis 5 

Lib. i. 

-J* bona non tantiun praesentia donate 

Sed Ventura etiam 5 

He contrasts the true God with the pagan deities^ as if they 
professed to give only temporal good. 

Sterna ^ternus tribuit, — ^mortalia confert 
Mortalis^ — divina Deus, — peritura caducus. 

Lib. li. 
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adopt new gods in the. extension of her empire. t 
Well then may she at length acknowledge the 
great and good Being who alone can protect and 
bless her. Here, he introduces tiiie true Gsod 
declaring his own supreme properties, and 
asserting, in opposition to the charaeter of the 
Heathen idols, his self-existence, and the free 
and absolute exercise of his sole and undivided 
power. He imitates also the manner of his 
antagonist. .Rome, now Christian, is therefore 
called in to refute the superior prerogatives 
falsely claimed for her antient Paganism. She 
blames the restless spirit which formerly 
prompted her to incessant war against the sur- 
rounding nations, and piously wishes to live 
hereafter in peace. But, if the enemy will not 
permit her to be at rest, she is yet able to avenge 
her wrongs, through the Almighty Power which 
supports her^ In her Pagan times she had suf- 
fered repeated disasters in the field, and the 

* spoliis sibimet nova Bumina fecit, 

Numina, quae patriis cum moenibus eruta, nullum 
Praesidium potuere suis afferre sacellis. 

lb. 
This is one of the accommodating arguments which are so fre- 
quent in the early Christian writers, and which were extorted 
from them by the peculiar circumstances of the times. 
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Gauls had possessed themselves of her Capitol. 
But now she can repel her foes at a distance ; 
and the recent defeat of the Gothic invaders 
proves that military triumphs divinely wait upon 
her Christian arms. 

The hostility of spirit which had called forth 
these replies from the dhristian writers, was the 
more ready to appear as the public danger 
increased. The last instance of it which re- 
quires to be mentioned, previously to thp cap- 
ture of Rome by Alaric, occurs in the invasion 
of Italy by the barbarian Rhadagaisus. He 
was represented ?is particularly formidable to a 
Christian state, on account of his open and fer* 
vent attachment to the worship of the gods. 
They had been unjustly proscribed at Rome. 
They had felt the affront which had been offered 
to them, and were now openly preparing to 
revenge it. The city resounded with these 
outcries as the enemy advanced towards it.* 

* Hoc igitur Romanis arcibus imminente^ fit omnium Paga- 
norum concursus^ hostem adesse cmn utique virium copi4^ turn 
maidm^ praesidio Deorum potentem ; urbem antem ideo desti- 
tutam, et matur^ peritaram, quia Deos et sacra perdiderit. 
Magnis querelis ubique agitur^ et continu6 de sacris repetendb 
celebrandisque tractatur. Fervent tota urbe blasphemice ; vulgo 
•nomen Cbristi> tanquam lues aliqua praesentium temporum^ 
opprobriis gravatur. Oros. Hist. lib. vii. c. 37. 
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The Pagans were every where in commotion, 
and vehemently demanded the restoration of 
idolatry, as the only means of their security. 
The name of Christ was openly blasphemed ; 
and his followers were reviled as the authors of 
all the dangers which threatened the empire. 
In a contest with a Pagan enemy, no safety 
was to be expected for the state, unless it were 
defended by the gods its antient protectors : 
they were therefore to be again acknowledged 
ere the hostile armies should make their appear- 
ance before the walls. The vanity of these 
reasonings was soon proved by the event. The 
dreaded invader, as we shall hereafter see, was 
easily defeated ; and Rome stood secure, not- 
withstanding the displeasure of the gods at the 
establishment of Christianity. 

With such a disposition in the very nature of 
Paganism to impute the misfortunes of the 
times to the profession of the faith of Christ, 
and to justify its own violence through its self- 
opinion, it was not to be expected, that so 
afflicting an event as the actual capture of the 
*' eternal city," (so she was fondly called,) should 
be unproductive of calumny. Indeed we find, 
that the passions of the Pagan party were in- 
flamed by it in an unusual manner/ From 
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numberless passages in the writings produced 
by that catastrophe, it app^ars> that society was 
long embittered with complaints and reproaches, 
and that the idolaters engaged in eager dis- 
putes with the Christians concerning the com- 
mon calamity, whenever business or accident 
furnished them with an opportunity of remon- 
strance^ That these peifsonal criminations were 
successfully refuted at the moment, we cannot 
doubt ; but their frequency and violence made 
something more than a private vindication 
necessary to the character of the Gospel itself. 
This necessity \^as also increased by the gross 
ignorance of their own history which marked 
the Roman people. They knew nothing of 
past events, and were, therefore, ready to receive 
the most perverse impressions, from those which 
happened in their own times. We find too, 
that the better instructed dissembled their 
knowledge, and purposely abstained from ap- 
plying any correction to the popular prejudices : 
and thus was the Gospel equally calumniated 
through ignorance, and the malicious silence 
of intelligence itself.* 

* Sunt qui eorum studiis liberalibus instituti amanthistoriam, 
qnd facillim^ ista noverunt. Sed ut nobis ineruditoram turbas 
infestissimas reddant, se n66se dissimulant, atque hoc apud 
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The representations thus made by the Chris- 
tian writers of the ignorance which prevailed 
among the people of Rome, are confirmed by 
the testimony of the Pagans. On account of 
the dearness and scarcity of manuscripts, there 
was very little reading, and consequently, but a 
small portion of liberal knowledge. This state 
of the public mind was accompanied, as it gene- 
rally is, with pursuits of the most debased and 
profligate kinds. Ammianus Marcellinus, in 
his description of the manners of Rome in the 
latter part of the fourth century, informs us, 
that some, even of the first quality in the state, 
hated learning as if it were poison ;* and that 

Tulgus nituntur^ clades quibus per certa intervalla locorum et 
temporum genus humanum oportet affligi^ causd accidere nomi- 
nis Christiani. Aug. Civ. Dei, lib. ii. c. 3. Orosius, in his 
dedication to Augustin, states the same cause as impelling him 
to write : — Cum praeterita aut obliviscantur aut nesciant, prae- 
sentia tantum tempora veluti malis extra solitum infestissiina, 
ob hoc solum, quod creditur Christus et colitur Deus, idola 
autem minus coluntur, infamant. 

* Quidam detestantes ut venena doctrinas, Juvenalem et 
Marium Maximum curatiore studio legunt, nulla volumina 
praeter haec in profundo otio contrectantes. Lib. xxviii. c. 4. 
M. Maxiraus is mentioned by Spartian, in the life of Adrian. 
He lived in the reign of Macrinus, by whom he was made 
praefect of the city. 
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their whole reading, when vanity or even idle- 
ness suggested it, was confined to Juvenal, and 
Marius Maximus, who wrote the lives of he 
Caesars. In general the higher classes were 
given up to sloth, effeminacy, pride, and selfish- 
ness. And as to the common people, they 
seemed to live only for the brutal purposes of 
quarrelling, gaming, drunkenness, debauchery, 
and, above all, for the amusements of the Circus,* 
their temple, their home, their only place of as- 
sembly, the sole object of their desires. 

In pubUc refutation, therefore, of the false 
and blasphemous accusations promoted, by these 
and othe)" causes, against the Gospel, the zeal 
of Augustint planned the memorable treatise 
" Of the City of God;" one of the most va- 
luable works which the piety and literature of 
the early Christian writers have transmitted to 
us. He had now published the first ten books, J 

* Hi omne quod vivunt vino et tesseris impendunt, et lus- 
tris, et voluptatibus^ et spectaculis -, iisque templum^ et habita- 
culum, et concio^ et cupitorum spes omnis Circus est Maximus.' 
Amm. Marcell. ib. 

t Ego exai-descens zelo domiis Dei adversils eomm blaspbe- 
mias vel errores, libros de CivitateDei scribere institui. Aug. 
Retract, lib. ii. c. 43. 

:{: Quorum jam decern orientes radii toto orbi fulserunt. 
Oros. Dedic. ad Aug. The books were published separately, as 
we find from several passages. 
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when judging the Presbyter Orosius a fit as- 
sistant in his purpose, he enjoined him to form 
his collection of History against the Pagans, 
The object of this work was to compile* from all 
former histories and annals, whatever calami- 
ties, common or extraordinary, natural or civil, 
wete recorded in the experience of mankind. 
Nor was this undertaken through the melan- 
choly love of contemplating a mass of human 
evils; but for the sake of convincing the 
Roman people, that the disasters, of which they 
complained as unexampled in their nature, or 
brought upon their own age and nation by the 
malignant influence of Christianity, were long 
since familiar, not only to the rest of the world, 
but to themselves. 

One circumstance attending- this work must 
have struck the Pagans with novelty and sur- 
prise. The Gentile writers had commonly be- 
gun their histories from Ninus,! as if the earlier 

* Praeceperas ergo ut ex omnibus historiarum atque anna- 
liam fastis, qusecunque aut bell is gravia, aut cornipta morbis, 
aut fame tristia, aut terrarum motibus terribilia^ aut inundatio- 
nibus aquarum insolita, aut eruptionibus ignium metuenda^ aut 
ictibus fubniuum plagisque grandinum saeva, vel etiam parrici- 
diis flagitiisque misera per trimsacta retro saecula reperissem, 
ordiuato breviter vdumiuis textu explicarem. Oros. ib. 

t Omnes propemodiim^ tarn apud Gr»cos qu^m apud Latl- 
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State of man were unknown to them, or were 
utterly unworthy of research or record ; as if 
die human race had no discoverable origin, or 
had hitherto lived on an equality with the brutes 
of the field, and had not attained civilization 
sufficient for notice, till Ninus presented to 
the world the first specimen of orderly and ra- 
tional government. 

Orosius detects the fallacy of these opinions, 
points out the comparatively recent estabUsh- 
ment of the too celebrated Assyrian empire, 
the long lapse of time previous to it, and the 
nature of the more ancient governments. He 
carries the minds of his Pagan readers to the 
Divine creation of man, and endeavours to im- 
press upon them the fall of Adam, as the point 
from which began to flow the miseries of the 
world ; the first chastisements of sin. Hence 
he infers the continual superintendance of a 
Providence which acts by judgments as well as 

BOS, studiosl ad seribettdnm viri, initimit scribendi k Nino, 
Beli filio, rege Assyriorum, fbcere ; qui cum opinione csec4 
mundi originem creataidmc^He hominam sine iniitio credi velint, 
c<Bpisse ab hoc regoa beU4que defisiunt ; quasi vcr6 eateniis 
bumanum genus ritu pecadosi vixerit, et tuQc primiiin veluti 
tid noram providentiam coBcussum sutcitatiinique evigil^it. 
Oros. Hist. lib. i.e.]. 

G 
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mercies, and executes its everlasting purposes 
on the sons of men, under all the circiunstances 
of life. Finally, he turns their attention to 
Christ, the Saviour of the world, and exhorts 
them to look by faith towards Hipa, in whom 
alone the sin of Adam could find its remedy ; 
and to repent of the evils which the impious 
persecution of his church upon earth had 
brought upon the Roman empire, through the 
righteous vengeance of Heaven. 
. Augustin is a writer of an higher order.* 
While he reverts to the former history of Rome, 
and of the world at large, he encounters the 
Pagails with an animated and interesting dis- 
cussion of the radical meanness and viciousness 
of polytheism ; the equal folly of the popular 
mythology, and the philosophic religion of the 
Romans. This he accomplishes, with perfect 
success, in the first ten books. In the twelve 
which follow, he proceeds to raise his Christian 
superstructure on the ruins of Paganism. Be- 
ginning, therefore, from the situation of man ia 

* Let not this observation deprive Orosius of the reputation 
so justly due to him. Mosheim calls him a writer in primis 
aetatis suae erudito. Dissert. Ecclesiast. vol. i. p. 138. But he 
is inferior to Augustin^ in originality and comprehen^veness of 
mind. 
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ParaSiaej. he traces the progress of Revelation 
through the succeeding ages, its continued ex-i 
istence, notwithstanding occasional restrictions 
of its extent, till the appearance of Christ, in 
whom the world ^as to believe. 
" From the. accomplishment of the purposes of 
God upon earth, he passes to the final judgment 
of mankind at the last day; describes the con- 
demnation ^ and punishment of the .enemies of 
God, and expatiates on the everlasting happi- 
ness of the blessed; when Christ shall have 
given lip the kingdom of his niediatorship to the 
Father, and God shall be '' all in all." 

But it is only the first part of the work which 
applies to the subject before us. And, without 
entering into any of those opinions which nar- 
row or degrade the Christian system of Augus- 
tin ; in no writer, can we find a more copious, 
or more interesting account of the state of 
Paganism in the age in which he lived. 

This account is the more curious, as it shows 
us the opinions and practices of polytheism 
after the civil establishment of Christianity in 
Rome ; and holds up to our eyes a picture of 
idolatry, when now declining, and indeed fast 
verging to its extinction. 

The religion of Christ had obtained its gra- 
g2 
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dual success through an invincible *' patience 
in .well doing," and through sufferings of every 
kind. Paganism lost its ancient hold of em- 
pire, and with that its principal means of sub- 
sistence. It was now expiring under the power- 
ful ascendancy of reason and faith. Yet it re- 
tained its characteristic fierceness. Like one 
of its profligate and audacious sons described 
by Sallust, it cast a malignant frown at the 
hand which smote it, and impotently threat- 
ened revenge amid the struggles of death itself 
— paulum etiam spirans, ferociamque ammi^ quam 
habuerat vivos, in vuUu retinens. 
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THE REAL CAUSES WHICH DISPOSED THE EMPIRE TO ITS 
FALL, TRACED TO ITS HEATHEN DEPRAVITY. ..GOTHS... 
THEIR CAPTURE OF THE CITY PREPARED BY EARLIER 
SUCCESSES WHILE THE EMPIRE WAS PAG AN .. .VINDICA- 
TION OF THE GOSPEL. 

The subject has been hitherto discussed 
through a reference to the character and tem- 
per of Paganism. We have seen, that its pre- 
tension to reward its votaries with temporal 
prosperity, wa» the united eflfect of superstition 
and malice; superstition, enamoured of its own 
gods, and malice, enraged at the successful pror 
ps^tion of the Gospel. Hence it has appeared, 
that the argument so passionately urged against 
the faith of Christ, on account of the capture of 
Rome by the Barbarians, was unfounded. A 
similar spirit of animosity and crimination had 
prevailed in earlier times ; and turbulence and 
intolerance were the common features of ido- 
latry. The success of Alaric, therefore, was not 
to be imputed to the recent establishment of 
Christianity. 
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It will now be proper to ascertain the real 
causes of those temporal evils which ended in 
the overthrow of the Western empire, and 
which were falsely attribiitied to our holy reli- 
gion. 

For this purpose it is necessary to refer to 
the Roman history. This will teach us, that the 
seeds of the public misfortunes were sown by 
Rome herself, in a state of heathenism ; and 
that, notwithstanding appearances, the strength 
of the empire was effectually broken before the 
government became Christian. 

I intend, therefore, to lay before you some of 
those circumstances which predisposed the em- 
pire to its fall ; and some of those earlier sue* 
cesses of the Gothic nations, which naturally 
led to their final possession of Italy. 

When Christ began his ministry upon earth, 
the power of the empire seemed to be at its 
height. Its boundaries had been fixed by Au- 
gustus, at a triumphant extent : its internal 
troubles were appeased ; and its supreme domi- 
nion was fuljy acknowledged by the subject 
nations. To these appearances of prosperity 
nothing was wanting but permanence ; and tiiis 
the Pagans fondly promised themselves from 
the supposed power of their gods, whose past 
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protection of their country was habitually as- 
sumed a3 a certain pledge of the happiness 
which awaited it in ages yet to come. 

But a secret bJow had beoi given to the 
power of Rome, the consequences of which 
might be disguised, but could not be averted. 
That relaxation of principle which beg^n before 
the third Puniq war, increased with a fetal ra^ 
pidity, after the too prosperous conclusion of it. 
Sallust, who seems to confess the existence of 
an earlier tendency to depravity, dates the ex- 
traordinary growth of the ciyij disasters of the 
state, from the overthrow of Carthage.* A ra- 
pacious pursuit of wealth now took place ; and 
the success with which it was unhappily at- 
tended, soon led to a profuse indulgence of 
vicious pleasures. This never ceased, but pro- 
fligately grew in proportion to the decay of 
the empire, to which indeed it materially con^ 
tributed. 

From private degeneracy, necessarily arose 
public corruption. The unprincipled acquisi- 
tion of immoderate riches was followed by the 
mad and insatiable love of power; and the com- 

* Discordia^ et avaritia, atque ambitio^ et cstera seeundis 
rebus oriri sueta mala^ post Carlhaginis excidium maxkni secota 
sunt. Apud Aug. Civ. Dei^ lib. ii. c. 18. 
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mon tranquillity was sacrificed to the desp«?ate 
efforts of ambitious chiefs contendiiig for the so-* 
vereignty- of their country. Concord, says Au- 
gustin,* could not consist with a corrupt pro- 
sperity, and the extinction of an enemy which 
had so long exercised the patience and the va* 
lour of Rome. Seditions began, which were 
soon increased to civil wars, ^nd now it ap- 
peared that the loss of principle was more de- 
structive than foreign hostility. They who had 
hitherto feared mischief only from the enemy, 
vfere^ suddenly overwhelmed by the conten- 
tions of their fellow citizens. The vicious love 
of dominion which had hitherto actuated the 
people at large, seemed now to centre in the 

* Ddet4 Carthagine^ magno scilicet terrore RomanaB Rei- 
publicee repulso et extincto, tanta de rebus ]Hiosperis orta mala 
continud subsequnta sunt, ut, corrupti diruptdque concordi4, 
prius saevis cruentisque seditionibus^ delude mox^ malarum con- 
nexione causaruni^ bellis etiam civilibus tants strages ederentur^ 
tantus sanguis effuuderetur^ tantd cupiditate proscriptionum ac 
rapinarum^ ferveret immanitas^ ut Romani illi, qui^ vit4 inte- 
griore, mala metuebant ab hostibus, perditd integritate ynt», 
cruddiora paterentur k civibus ; edque ipsa libido dominand}, 
quse inter vitia generis human! immoderatior iuerat universo 
R. P. posteaquam in paucis potentioribus vicit^ obtritos fatigar 
t68que cseteros etiam jugo servitutis oppressU. Civ. Dei^ lib. 1. 
c. 30. 
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inflamed bosoms of a few aspiring chiefs; and 
the fatal success of these wai^ the subjugation 
of all other men. 

Cruelty, disdainful of every restraint on its 
sanguinary purposes, and regardless of the 
common welfare in its determined execution of 
them, was the natural attendant on these strug-^ 
gles for political ascendancy; and no safety 
was supposed to be attained, till every oppo- 
nent was cut off, by poison or the sword, 
by open violence or secret treachery. Nay,^ 
power, no longer disputed by a rival, indulged a 
wantonness of rage, and drew a save^e delight 
from the blood of friends and foes sacrificed 
together. We are informed by Valerius Max- 
imus, that the ears, and the hearts of the people 
of Rome, were pierced at once by the expiring 
cries of the four legions,* which had thrown 
themselves on the mercy of Sylla, and were, in 
consequence, deliberately murdered. To these 
Orosius adds some thousands of other victims, 
not only of the quiet and unoffending citizens, 
but even of the party of Sylla himself If Such 

* Quarum lamentabiles quiritatus trepidv civitatis aures re^ 
ceperant. Lib. ix. c. 2. In the epitome of Livy, lib. 88, the 
number is said to have been eight thousand. 

t Plurimi tunc tjuoque, ut non dicam innocentes, sed etiam 
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icbdeed ^miB ihe indiscriminate fefoeipusness of 
this monster^ whom Plutarch occasionally fa- 
vours on account of his attachment to Grecian 
literature ; and wh<;^ Valerius Maximus, though 
he sometin^es brands him with the name of 
Hamubalj yet compUmei^ts with the virtues 
of a Scipio^ that one of his principal friends* 
openly reproached him with-a disposition which 
would leave no diflFerence between p(^M^ and 
war, and which threatened tkf^ utter exaction 
of society. 

But the circumstance chiefly to be otsserved, 
is^ that these ruinous consequences did not flow 
from the contentions alcme ; the accommodations 
were almost equally destructive with the dis.- 
putes ! It was the common character of both 
the triumvirates, that they were founded alike 
in perfidy and blood. In the first, Caesar pro* 
moted the reconciliation of his colleagues, that 
he might more efiectually ruin those friends 
whom they basely abandoned to his vengeance. 

ipsius Sullanae partis occisi sunt^ quos fuisse plusqukm novem 
millia ferunt. Hist. lib. y. c. 21. 

. * Igltur cunctis jam^ qaod singuli timebant^ apert^ frem^- 
tibus^ Q. Catulus (Plutarch says it was C^ Metellus) palkm 
Sullae dixit^ Cum quibus tandem victuri sumus, si in beUo ar- 
matos, in pace inermes occidimus > Oros. Hist. Mb. v. c. 21 . 
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In the second, this profligacy was more openly 
avowed. With the scorn of every motive but 
tiie love of power, Anthony* placed cm the sami^ 
roll of condemnation, Cicero his enemy, and L* 
Caesar his uncle; and this during the life of his 
own mother! Lepidus, perhaps, surpassed him 
in this bloody infamy; and, actuated by the 
same motives, was content to throw the name 
of PauUus his brother, into the common list of 
proscription and death! These were the new 
features of malignity engendered by the civil 
wars; and not only were common justice and 
humanity sacrificed, but friendship, hatred, af^ 
fection, and consanguinity, were all confounded 
in the insane pursuit of lawless and unhallowed 
power. 

• In a subsequent age, when the mild spirit of 
Christianity had softened the asperity of civil 
contentions, and shortened their duration, these 
horrors were advantageously remembered; and 
Augustin, in his refutaticm of the calumnies of 
the Pagans, has well contrasted the successes 

* Ibi Anftooius Tvlfium Ciceronem^ inimicuni saam 3 ibi 
Id. Caesarem, avunculam suiim ; et (quod exsggerando sceleri 
accessit) Tiv4 matre, proscripserat : ibi Lepidus et PauUum 
fratrem suum in eundem proscriptorum gregem conjecerat. 
Oros. Hist. lib. vi. c. 18. 
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of Theodosius^ with those of the sanguinary and 
revengeful leaders now mentioned. With that 
great captain, equally distinguished by his va- 
lour and his faith, victory was the certain ter- 
mination of all hostility. The children even of 
his Pagan enemies, that had fled for refuge to 
the churches, he piously preserved.* Instead 
of offering them up the victims of ambition or 
cruelty, he converted them to Christianity. He 
caused them to be baptized in the name of the 
Lord Jesus; and protected with his power those 
whom he had saved by his charity. This was 
a conduct far above the chiefs of Heathen 
Rome; and it was the characteristic of Cinna 
and Marius, and others engaged, like them; 
in public contentions, to destroy with fury, oi^ 
betray with treachery, to confound all the dis- 
tinctions of nature and society, and to continue 
the effects of hostility amid the professions of 
peace and friendship! 

Out of these circumstances of horror and de-^^ 
solation, naturally grew that form of govern^ 

* Inimlcorum etiam filios^ quos non ipsius jussus sed belli 
abstulerat impetus^ etiam nondum Christianois ad ecclesiam 
confugientes^ Cbristianos h4c occasione fieri voluit^ et Christi-' 
ana cbaritate dilexit ; nee privavit rebus, sed auxit bonoribns. 
Civ. Dei, lib. v. c. 26. 
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ment which was established in Rome at the 
time chosen by Divine wisdom for the appear- 
ance of our Saviour upon earth. The people 
anxiously looked for a tranquillity which had 
been so long denied to them, and were willing 
to believe that they had recovered their happi- 
ness in the imperial authority recently imposed 
upon them. But vice had now made too long 
and desolating a progress in public and private; 
and a government wholly depending on the 
personal qualities of the emperor, could offer 
little chance of benefit to subjects themselves 
corrupted. Accordingly, it was soon foUnd, 
that the new despotism did but derive an in- 
creased malignity from the extinction of the 
efficacy of all restrictive institutions; and the 
people were confined to the helpless endurance 
of those evils which are sure to flow from ty- 
i^anny, and to revenge the folly and depravity 
which gave it birth. 

But though the people of Rome had to la- 
Hient the failure of their expectations, the pur- 
pose of the Gospel was answered. This is a 
circumstance, on which the Christian writers 
fondly dwell. The long and successful labours 
of kings and consuls were finally vested in the 
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sole and undisputed sway of Augustus ;* and 
in tkie settlement of the empire, and the wide 
isi2i:tent of its territory, they hail the preparations 
divinely permitted in the kingdom of the earth, 
for the miore free and effectual agency of the 
faith of Christ* It has been already observed, 
that a general controul was exercised by the 
government of Rome over the Greeks and Jews; 
and that these nations were not at liberty to act 
against the Gospel at all times, as their malice 
suggested. Generally speaking, licence for per- 
secution was to be obtained from the sovereign 
power, which often checked them, and rescued 
the Christians from their violence. If, there- 
fore, the neighbouring states had preserved 
their independence, and with that the liberty of 
opposing the progress of the Gospel, without 
respect to the will of a superior, greater impe- 
diments might yet have awaited the propagation 

* Hoc (imperium) per reges et consules diii provectum, 
postqukm Asiae, Afticae^ atque Europae potitum est, ad unum 
Imperator^m congessit (Deus) ; — ^nt in magno silentio ac pace 
latissimd novi nominb gloria, et adnuntiatn ssdutis yelox fama 
percurreret ; irel etiam, ut discipulis ejus, per diversas geutes 
euntibu«, uUroque per cunctos salutis dona offerentibus, obeundi 
ac disserendi, quippe Romanis civibus^ inter cives Romanos, 
esset tuta libertas. Oros. Hist. lib. vi. c. 1. 
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of it. But these obstacles were removed by the 
universal ascendancy of Rome. Its subjectis, 
converted to the faith, had a larger space in 
which to display their zeal for the conversion of 
others. They had alspafreer course; and a 
jpath was now opened to them through nations, 
which, however discordant from each oth6r in 
language and modes of religion, acknowledged 
the swuy of one common government, and were 
to embrace one common faith.* The jM-ivilege 
of citizenship was now also rapidly extending 
itself, and miist have been favouraliie to the 
extension of the Gospel. And the Roman name 
itself was some security to the teachers of the 
new doctrine. This we learn from the example 

* Prodentius dwells on ibis as one of the purposes grafted 
by Providence on the prosperity which bad iattended the Roman 
arms. 

Vis dicam, quae causa tuos, Romane^ labores . 

In tantum extnlerit ? 

Discordes Unguis populos^ et dissona cultu 
Regna volens sociare Deus^ subjungier uni 
Imperio, quicquid tractabile moribus esset^ 
Concordique jugo retinacula moUia ferre 
Constituit^ quo corda hominum conjuncta teneret 
Relligionis amor ', nee enim fit copula Christo 
Digna, nisi implicitas societ mens unica gentes. 

Lib. ii. cont. Sym. 
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of St, Paul; for the officer, who had bound 
him at Jerusalem,^ was ** afraid, after he knew 
<hat he was a Roman."* These then were some 
of the secular circumstances, \^hich, under the 
blessing of Providence, facilitated the extension 
of the Gospel, within a short time, to the most 
distant parts of the empire. Fearful indeed, as 
we have already seen, were the trials to which 
the faith was exposed, notwithstanding these 
preparations. Yet it was destined to succeed ; 
Bnd its influence, finally reaching the sieat of 
sovereignty, was to be the seial of the Christian 
triumph over the world at large. 

Meanwhile, the imperial authority went on, 
unconscious of the sacred purposes attached to 
it by the Divine hand, and accomplishing on its 
subjects those civil evils which resulted from 
its own constitution. The foundation of the 
miseries of the empire was laid in the adopted 
house of Augustus ; and the inquiry into the 
early causes of its degradation and ruin might 
perhaps stop at the character of Nero, the last of 
that fatal family. But, though the succession 
was broken, the same mischief continued. Most 
of the Roman or Italian Caesars (I gladly except 

* Acts xxii. 29. 
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Vespasiah and Titus) wes^e worthy to administer 
a govarnmeut which had dropped from the 
hands of Nero; and rarely have the annals of 
mankind furnished the view of a vic^ouism^^^^ 
more loathsome, or a tyranny more insupport- 
able, than in the line which ended with Do- 
mitian. 

V After the extinction of the first twelve Caesar*, 
a few instances of virtue and vigour appeared, 
for the consolation of the empire, in the perspnif 
of Jferva, Adrian, Trajan, and some others. It 
is observed, however, by Aurelius Victor, who 
marks the Cretan extraction of the former of 
these sovereigns, that \Rome had derived its 
principal benefit from the virtues of those who 
were born beyond her walls.* But, notwith- 
standing the outward lustre which adorned it, 
a lustre never moice dazzling than in the reign 
of Trajan, the real strength of the state was 
secretly enfeebled. This sopn appeared in the 
disastrous fortunes of his successors. Such 
indeed was the general debasement of principle, 
that the occasional interposition of better sen- 
timents and sounder plans of policy served ra- 

; * Mihi.audienti muita legentique plane compertum est, urbem 
Romam extemDrum virtute^ atque insitivis drtibus praecipu^ 
crevisse. In Domit. 

H 
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ther to excite revenge, than tp produce reform. 
In vain would Pertinax* revive the stricter 
morals of the ancient Romans, and appear die 
rival of the Curii and Fabricii. In vain did 
Severusf attempt the restoration of military 
discipline. In vain did Aurelian J strengthen 
the walls of Rome, while he enlarged their 
oircuit, and maint^n with honour the distant 
interests of the empire. The virtue and courage 
of these princes outran the qualities of the age. 
They were fatal to their possessOTS ; and murder 
was ever at hand to revenge the cause of law- 
lessness and rapine. 

From the general weakness and wickednesi^ 
which infected the government and the people, 
necessarily resulted the neglect and injury of 
the provinces. This mischief began indeed from 
the destructi<m of Carthage, and raged with 

* Hie doctrinae omnis ac moribus antiquissimis^ immodic^ 
parous^ Curios sequaverat Fabrici6sque. Eum milites^ quibtts^ 
exhaosto jam perdit6que orbe^ satis videtur nihil^ foed^ jugala- 
v^re. A. Victor in Pert, 

f Tumultuantes legionum plerasque constantissim^ abjecit, 
quod in praesens gloriae, mox exitio datum. Id. in Sev. 

X His tot tantisque prosper^ gestis^ n^ unquam quae per Gal- 
lienum evenerant, acciderent^ muris urbem qukm vaiidissimls 
Uxiore ambitu drcumsepsit : — ^ministri seelere circumteniiis 
ittteriit. Id. in Aurel. 
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great violence duriiig the latter age of the re- 
public. But as yet the power of Rome was 
not openly affected by it ; nor were the oppres- 
sions of the proconsuls immediately followed 
by the' attempts of the enemy. At length, 
however, this took place. Plundered and tor- 
tured by the hand from which they had justly 
expected protection, the provinces became the 
easiet prey of the invader ; and the common 
safety was exposed to continual and increasing 
dangers from the enemies of the empire. The 
extortions not only of the proconsuk, but of 
their wives and attendants ; the compelled ser- 
vices of the unhappy subjects, and the jealous 
system of information which was established 
through the most distant parts of the state, 
excited disaffection and revolt. What the de- 
clamation of Cicero had exposed in Verres; 
what the satire of Juvenal had lashed in the 
profligate rapacity of Marius ; now became 
common history. Salvian, who lived to see and 
record the dreadful effects of this corrupt policy, 
affords the best commentary on the alarm and 
indignation of those writers. He presents us 
with alternate pictures of the depravity of the 
Romans, and the just successes of the Barba- 
rians. The rapine and cruelty of the governors 

h2 
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were the true causes of the rebelli<Hi of the 
provinces; and the Goths and Vandals owed 
their easy possession of Gaul and Africa, to the 
injustice and inhumanity of Rome.* . 
. But before these dangers reached their ex- 
tremity, one favourable circumstance occurred, 
which deserves particular notice. Byzantium, 
which had been built by a Spartan king, when 
Rome was in its infancy, was destined to protect 
its declining years, to revive its glory under 
another name, and amidst the acknowledgment 
of a better faith. The seat of empire was 

* Inter hsec vastantar paupereSj vidilse gemunt^ orpbani pro- 
culcantnr. Itaque passim vel ad Gotbos, vel ad Bagaudas^ vel 
ad alios ubique dominatites barbaros migrant^ et migrasse non 
poenitet. — Of the Bagaudn themselves he says ; Vocamus re- 
belles^ Tocamtis per()it08, quos esse compuUmus criminosos. 
Quibus enim aliis rebus Bagauds facti sunt nisi iniquitatibus 
nostris^ nisi improbitatibos judicum> nisi eorum proscription- 
ibiis et rapinis, qui exactionis publicae nomen in quaestds proprii 
emolumenta Verterunt, et indictioties tributarias praedas suas 
esse fecerunt } — De Giib. Dei, lib. y. — SvuAk htcto as theiemake 
us remember, with increased interest and admiration, the warn- 
ing given hj Juvenal to his country : 

Cnrandum imprimis, ne magna injuria fiat 
Fortibus et miseris. Tollas lick omne, quod usquam est 
Auri, atque argenti ; scutum, gladi^imque reKnques, 
• £t jacula> et galeam $ spoUalis urma svpersunt 

Sat. 8. 
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opportunely removed to this place, augmented 
and beautified, and now called Constsjitinople.* 
A rescue was thus obtained for at least one 
branch of Roman power ; and it is the just de- 
light of the Christian writers to extol the feticity 
bestowed by Providence on a foundation better 
and more pure thaii that of the Pagan capital.t 
They point out the rapid growth of the new 
city, equal to Rome in her splendour, but with-» 
out the experience of her crimes and miseries ; 
and they dwell with rapture on the praises of 
a daughter establishment freed from the super- 
stitions and. pollutions of its corrupted mother ; 
an establishment wholly dedicated to the true 
God, where no temple arose for the worship of 
the demons, no statue obtained a place to the 
impious honour of deified mortals^ 

* Haec autem Byzantiam^ quoudam k Pausanid^ regeSpar- 
tainonitn, condita^ post autem k ConstaDtino^ Christiano Priir« 
eipe, in oiajus aucta^ et ConstantiDOpolis dicta> gloriosissimi nunc 
imperii sedes et caput totius Orientis est. Oros. Hist. lib. iii. 
c. 13. A. Marceilinus calls it an Attic Colony 5 lib; xxii. c. 8. 

t Quae sola expers idolorum, ad hoc> brevissimo tempore, 
condita k Christiano Imperatore^ provecta est^ ut sola Romse^ 
tot saeculis miseriisque provectie^ formd et potentid meritd possit 
' aequari. Oros. Hist. lib. vii. c. 28. 

i Cui etiam (Constantino) condere civitatem Romano Imperio 
sociam, velut ipsius Romae filiam, sed sine aHquo Dnmonum 
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But meanwhile, the fate of the antieat city 
could not be averted or delayed ; and the Bar-? 
barians, who had long since made succestsful 
inroads into the .distant parts of the empire, 
were now preparing to pour into Italy, and to 
seize upon Rome itself. Let us attend to their 
history, endeavour briefly to ascertain their 
situation, name, and origin, and point out some 
of those early successes which prepared the way 
for their final occupation of the West. 

The situation of the Qetae is said by Strabo,* 
and other geographers, to have been in that 
part of Europe beyond the Ister, which was 
included between the Euxine Sea, the River 
Tyras to the North, and the Pathissus to the 
West. We are informed too, not only by poets, 

iemplo simulacroque concessit (Deus). Aug. Civ. Dei, lib. v. 
c. 25. His great qualities were acknowledged by Pagans as 
weU as Christians. This appears from the general lamentatiaa 
for his death — quod sane F. R. asgerrim^ tulit, quippe cujus 
armis, legibus, dementi imperio, quasi novatam urbem Roma- 
nam arbitrarentur. A. Victor in Const. 

* Mcra{v 5c r^Q Tlovriicrfc ^aXarrfig riyc eiiro rS "hpu itrl Titftay, 
4 Tmv Tiriav sprifiia frfNJKcirai. lib. yii. p. 21 1. Cluverius states this 
as the common opinion concerning the Gets ; — Quorum sedem 
ultra Danubium fuisse, inter Patbissum amnem atque mare 
Ponticum, ex adverso Pannouise MoBsiasque, satis h Strafaone, 
Ptolemaeo^ atque altiB, in aperto est. Germ. Antiq. lib. iii. 
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but fajstoriaas and divines, whose attentioKi was 
particularly directed to the history of the Gothic 
invaders of the ^npire^ that they were the same 
people to whom the Greeks had given the earlier 
name of Getae. This appears from the testi- 
mony of Olaudian and Ausonius^ and from a 
munber of passages in Spartian, Jerom, Orosius, 
Procopius, and others. 

The Romans^ however, generally gave the 
name of Daci to the Barbarians beyond the 
lower Danube, whether from the observation 
that the Daoi were of the family of the Geta^,* 
<Mr that they both u$ed the same language.f 
Bttt the Greeks, as we have just seen, placed 
the Getffi towards the mouths of the Ister, while 
the Dajciwere removed to the West, Different 
names were also given to the river, according 
to the difference of th^se settlements. Where 
the Daci had possession of the banks, it was 
called Danubius ; where it washed, or per- 

* Dad gobbles Getarum sunt. Justin. Hist. 32. 3. 

f This is also observed by Strabo— o/i^yXwrroi ^ horly oe 
Ferai roTc Adicocc. lib. vii. p. 211* Procopius marks the same 
language in all the Gothic tribes that invaded the Roman em^ 
pire*«--^y^ T€ hvrdlQ i?! fda, TordiKif Xsyofiiyri, De Bell. Vand. 
lib. i. c. 2. He thinks that they were all of the same stocky 
and obtained different names from their generals or chiefs^ 
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vaded the B€at of the Getaa^ it had the name of 
Ii&ter* > 

• The origin of the Goths has also given rise to 
much difference of opinion. Strabo states the 
persuasion of the Greeks, that the Getae were 
a Thracian people. He saya too, that they and 
the Mysians, who had the same origin, were 
formerly inhabitants of both sides of the Ister.f 
At the time however of the expedition of Alex- 
ander against the Thracians beyond the Hoemus, 
they were no longer on the south of the river: 
for, being unable to make an impression on the 
island Peuce, to which the leaders of theTri- 
balli had fled for refuge, yet willing to leave 
behind him some terror of his name, he passed 
the Ister, and made a short incursion into the 
territory of the Getae.lj; On the other hand, 

• • 

* Kai yap r5 vorafM ra fuv &V(a icaX irpoc raig tnfyaic fieptf, 
liiy^pt TJSiv KarapuKTtav, ^vfi^iov irpoariyopivov, & fiaXi'^a ha 
Twy ^oLKtav (jtiperai' to. ^e kdrtif, fi^XP^ ''^ IIoyr» ra Trepi 7»c 
Tirac, KaXumv l^poy. Strab. lib. vii. p. 21 1 . 

t Oi Toiyvv1£XKriV€c, t»c Firac, 0pajcac vTcekdfifiavoir iftctsv 
^ €<l>* eKarepa rS "I^rpy ical Srot, ical oi Mviroi, Opoucec oyrec koI 
ahrol, Koi «c yvv Mvor^c KoKuair. . lib. vii. p.. 20.4. 

J 'AXi{ov3poc or $iXi9nr0, ifara rnv iwl 0pai*ac r«c hvtp rB 
Ai/18 ^porcav efJificLKMV elg TpifiaXKug, opiav [Mypi rS "I^pe ica- 
BilKovraQ, Koirn^ kv hvrtf vifirs Tleviciis, ra vipav. ^erira^ 
iXO^ra^y a^lyPai Xcycrot id\pi itvpo' Koix €c fuv Hiv vfiaav 
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the later ecclesiastical v^riters generally call 
the Goths a Scythian race.* But Gluveriua 
wages war against all the testimony whiek 
would identify the Goths with the Getae. He 
asserts therefore, that the Goths of the later 
authors were the Gotones mentioaed by Taci- 
tus, and the Guttones of Pliny. He fixes their 
original seat ^towards the mouths of the. Vis- 
tula,t in which place they are last noticed by 
Tacitus. After that time, in the reign of M. 
Aurelius, he makes them remove to the lake 
Meeotis, and from thence to the Borysthenes 
and the Euxine, and the borders of the Getae^ 
Here at length they settled, and, according to 
dieir places of abode, obtained the subsequent 

a'Tofiiivm fiil ^vvavOac trvavti ir\6nav\eK£Xo€ yap Kara^vyovra 
TQv T&v TpifiaXKav jSacrtXca ^vpfwy, aymrx'^'iv vpoc rrjv lirixc/- 
pritnv' «c ^c rttc Firac hafidyra, eXeiy r^v ahrwv woKiv, kcA 
aya*Tpi\pai Bia Ta\i(ay elg Hfy oiKclay. Strab. lib. vii. p. 208. 
* * Scythas eos adpellans (Jornandes) qiiemadmodum et- Isi-^ 
cUarus in Chronico Gothorom. Cluv. Germ. Antiq. lib. iii 
c:34. 

t The system of JomaQdes brings them here too, but from 
Scandinavia. Hence they remove to the Euxine ; and from 
the Boiysthenes descend to the Danube. — However, their pro- 
per origin is still supposed in poetry to be the neighbourhood of 
Maeotis, which they first leave, under Odin, to repair to Scandi^ 
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distincti^m of Ostrogoths iipd Westrogoths* It 
follows from this supposition, thait the Goths were 
German; but the Getae wem never reckoned 
among the German nations. In the conduct of 
this, argument, CluTerius professes to foUow 
truth alone ; but he evidently labours under a 
wish of claiming the conqiMst of the Western 
empire for his countrym^i ; and he con^tu-* 
lates Hiem on the success of his discovery.* 
But whatever may have been the dispute caof- 
oernii^ the history of these Barbarians, we 
will, for the present purpose, rest in the con*, 
elusion, that the Goths were the Getse, and that 
the place from which they issued for the pur- 
pose of conquest or plunder, was that which 
has been already described. 

Let us now attend to the transactions of the 
Getee with the Romans. 

Strabo dates the commencement of that good 
fortune which attended them in their enter- 
prises against the empire, from the appointment 
of a man of much talent and activity to be their 

* Quos (Gothos) ver4, German^qne ori^e hacteniis per tot 
saectdonim spatium abalienatos^ suis tandem restituisse sedibas^ 
mihi gaudeo^ communi verd patrisB gratulor. Germ. ADtiq. lib. 
iii. c. 34. — CluTerius was bora at l>antzick. 
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leader* T^ig wap B<»reWstes,* He gave to 
the natioB a vigour and eonsisteaey unknown 
bef<Mre. Under him therefore, having subdued 
several of the neighbouring tribes, they few- 
le^sly passed the Ister, and laid waste Thrace 
to the l^rdt^s of Macedonia and lUyricum ; nor 
was it till s^er the death of this conunander, 
and the division of the force of the country 
among several chiefltains, that liie Romans suc- 
ceeded in repressing them. Thiey were stiH 
nunier0us and formidable ; but it was soon 
found, that their strength wanted direction; 
and Augustus seems to have gmaily reduced, if 
not to have nearly subjugated them all.f But 
their warlike spirit, and particularly their ser 
cret connection with the German tribes:}: ever 

&P€\afie KeKaKWfiiyti£ r^e avOputims vwo trvxy^y woXifi^Vf xal 
TOtrwov krriipty (cv) atrKr^au jcal vii^l^ei, 'f^^tt rf wpoffix$iv toIq 
wpay/mffiy, Aar okLytav erSiy fieyaXriv hpy^y Kare^traro, jcctl 
r&y ofidpwy r^e irXec?»c ^^rcrctjc toIq r,iraic' H^ W W« *Pi^/«j/o4C 
^fi€pQQ Ijy, ha^diyity hit&Q foy^l^pov, kuI ri^y ^pwaiv Xtif^a^ 
jAv fii'xp'' MoKeSovtac koI t^c iXXvpl^c Lib. vii. p. 210. 

t One word of Strabo marks the recent time of the expeditic^ 
against them : — koi ^^ kcu NYN {jyUa iir€fJL\pev kic awttQ ^pa^ 
relay 6 Ze/3a?oc Kdi(rap, &c. ib. 

^ "OvTTfM ^ elaiv vkoyj^lpioi ffXe^fiC^ ^m rag lie riay Tepitaywy 
iXwiSag, voXefUiay ovrtay toIq 'ViafiaioiQ. Lib. vii. p. 21 1 . This 
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hostile to the Roman name^ preserved them 
f^om final submission ; and in the time of Domi- 
tian they seem to have recovered their strength 
and importance. The war which they waged 
with him in Moesia occasioned great and just 
terror at Rome* Dio* describes the affected 
pomp with which he endeavoured to conceal 
his disgraces; and Juvenal assists in the history 
of his defeat by the sarcastic mention of Fuscus^ 
whose entrails were reserved for the repast of 
Dacian vultures.f However, they were again 
triumphantly repressed by Trajan and Cara- 
calla. The former was perhaps the only com- 
mander who, at that time, had carried the Ro« 
man arms beyond the Ister,:}: and subdued 

remark of Strabo on the hopes which the Get» and Dad (for 
he joins them together) had from the Genmms, throws light on 
the observation of Dio Cassiiis^ that the Qaadi and Marco- 
maHpi refused to give Domitian any assistance in his Dacian 
war ; the very circumstance^ we find^ which led to his with- 
drawing from it. 

* Lib. 67. 7. In compliance with the Homan custom^ he 
calls these enemies of Domitian Dacians^ though certain Greeks 
gave them the name of Get» — &k hyvowv ^i 'EW^f^my rcrec 
r«raff dvrHc Xiysatv, «r of>6c5c tiT€ /lij Xiyoyret, — ib. 6, 

-J- ^^ vulturibus servabat viscera Dacis 

Fuscus Sat. 4. 

X Primus^ aut solus etiam^ vires Romanas trans Istrum pro- 
pagavit, domitis in provinciam Dacorum pileatis Sacisque 
nationibus, Decebalo rege. — Aur. Victor in Traj. 
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these B«^rbarians on thdr own ground. But 
this impresfiioa was soon removed; aiid the 
struggle recommenced with various success 
under the older and younger Gordian. In the 
time of Philip, they easily repassed the river, 
and possessed themselves of iMoesia ; nor were 
his immediate successors able to make them 
return. At length, a composition was settled 
with them by Gallus and Volusian. This how- 
ever was soon dissolved by the incapacity of 
Gallienus ; and while the more western tribes 
of Barbarians were bursting through Gaul to 
Spain and Italy itself, the Goths spread without 
difficulty over Thrace and Macedonia. Yet 
signal, victories were afterwards obtained over 
them by Claudius, who devoted himself, ano- 
ther Decius, and acquired the title of Gothi- 
cus ;* by Aurelian, and finally by Constantine. 
t ' . • • • 

' * Aur. Victor sufficiently conveys tlie formidable intimacy 
-which the Goths had now acquired with the empire 5 quos 
diutnmitas nimis validos^ ne prope incolas effecer^t. In Claud. 
— How great a relief to the feafis of Rome were the victories of 
Claudius^ may be seen in this as well as other passages of Treb. 
Pollio. — Pugnatum in diversis regionibus, et ubique auspiciis 
Claudianis yicti sunt Gotthi, prorsus ut jam tunc Constantio 
Caesari hepoti futuro videretur Claudius securam parare Rem- 
publicam. Apud Hist. Aug. in Div. Claud. 
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He revived ^hat had been the peculiar glory of 
Trajaii. He passed the I^ter, and pursued the 
Barbarians into Sarmatia ; and we may reason- 
ably suppose, that this is one of the circum- 
stances which have obtained for him so much 
^^plause from the Christian writers.* In their 
ai^gtiments with the Pagans, who maliciously 
insinuated that the estabhshment of Christianity 
was the decay of military glory, they success- 
fully appeal to his great deeds in arms, and 
sotnetimes call him a second Trajd^. 

These were some of the principal actions of 
the Goths with the Romans, while they sub- 
sisted as a people, and could be said to have a 
^untry of their own. Not long after this^ tiiiey 
wer« compelled to quit their settlements by a 
more strange and savage race which suddenly 
descended upon them from the wilds of Sar- 
matia and the borders of the Tanais. The 
causes which impelled the Huns forward from 
their remoter regions to the banks of the Ister, 
are not satisfactorily ascertained ; but the terror 
of their name had preceded their arrival.f They 

* Gothorum fortissimas et copiosissimas gentes in ipso bar* 
barici soli sinu^ hoc est> in Sarmatarum r^one^ deleyit. Oros. 
Hist. lib. vii. c. 28. 

t Fam4 lat^ serpente per Gothorum reliquas gentes^ qudd 
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were refireseiiited as a raging whirlwiiid, issuing 
from a quarter wholly unknown, and sweeping 
away every thing which oppc^ed their course^ 
In order to escape from the tempest which 
threatened them> the chief part of the Gothic 
nation sought an asylum within the borders of 
the empire. An agreement was made; dnd 
Thrace and Mtesia, which they had so often 
plundered as enemies, were assigned to them 
as suppliants. They had voluntarily offered to 
Valens^ as a condition of the grant, that they 
would live peaceably, and assist in the defence 
of the empire.* To this they added a proposal 
of embracing Christianity, and requested that 
bishops might be sent to instruct them in the 
doctrines, and train them in the duties of the 
OospeLf But an accommodation, thus prac-^ 
ticable and beneficial, was soon d^^rthrown. 

inusKatum antehac hominum genus modd niens^ ut turbo mon- 
iibus celsiSj ex abdito sinu coortum opposita quaeque convellit 
et comimpit ; populi pars major quseritabat domiciHum remo-' 
ttilD ab omni notiti^ barbarorum. Am. M&rcell. lib. xtsd, c. 3# 

* Missis on^ribus ad Valentera, suscipi de bomiH piece 
poscebant^ et quiet^ victuros se poUicentes, et daturos, si res 
flagttisset^ ooxiiia. ib. c. 4. 

t Gothi per legatos supplices poposcenint^ ut iHis E{»scopi, 
h qiiibus regukun Christianas fidei discerent, mitterei&tWr Ords. 
Hist. lib. vii. c. 33. 
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The Roman commissaries, appointed to assign 
the lands, and to establish the settlers in them, 
drove the barbarians to despair by their cruelties 
and exactions. A war ensued within the empire 
itself; and Valens, who marched in persoa 
against the Goths, was defeated, taken prisoner, 
and burnt alive ; a calamity which, as Marcel- 
linus reports, was pointed out by omens and 
presages, of a strange and alarming nature.* 
Inflamed with this success, they quickly spread 
over the neighbouring provinces ; and, under the 
temptation of a common plunder, were joined 
by some of their late enemies, the Huns ! — ^They 
were not effectually repressed, till the distresses 
of the state induced Gratian^to associate with 
him in the government the great Theodosius, 
one of the most eminent of Christian sovereigns 
and commanders. 

. While he lived, the Goths were kept in per- 
fect submission, and cheerfully fought for the 
common safety under the Roman ensigns. But 
at his death, the Eastern and Western empires 
descended to his sons Arcadius and Honorius. 

* Interelt et Fortune volucris rota, adversa prosperis semper 
altemaas, Bdlonam furiis in societatem adscitis armabat^ nioes- 
tSsqiit transtulit eventus^ quog adventare pnesagiorum fides clara 
oKmebat ct portentorum. Lib. xxxi. c. 1. 
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Oh account' of their tender age, they were un- 
happily left under the guardianship of Ruffinus^ 
and Stilicho* These men, very unequal in 
talents, were yet jealous of each other. The 
name and actions of the latter might have 
ahielded him from reproach ; yet both he ^nd. 
his rival were accused of nourishing ambitious^ 
hopes of sovereignty either for themselves or 
their families ; arid of secretly exciting the 
Goths to take up arms,* that they might the 
better promote their own interested views amid 
the public confusion. Encouraged by these sand 
other hopes, two Barbarian chiefs successively 
penetrated into Italy, the famous Alaric and 
Rhadagaisus. The name of the latter is men- 
tioned with equal terror and exultation by the 
Christian writers.-j* Orosius rates the number 
of his army, on a moderate calculation, J at two 
hundred thousand men, and Augustin is careful 

* CiUn alius sibi^ alius fiHo suo adfectans regale fastigium, 
ut rebus repent^ turbatis, necessitas reipubUcse scelus ambitus 
tegeret, barbaros gentes ille immisit, hie fovit. Oros. Hist, 
lib. vii. c. 37. - 

t Rhadagaisus omnium antiquorum praesentiumque hostium 
long^ immanissimus, repentino impetu totam inundavit Italiam. 
Oros. ib. 

X Secundiim eos qui parcissim^ Teferuni. ib. Zosimus 
doubled it. 

I 
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to point out the ferociousness which dwtm^ 
guished it.* But this terror was speedily and 
unexpectedly dissipated. The unskilled Barbae 
rian, having advanced into Etruria, and alarmed 
Rome for its own safety, chose an unfavourable 
position for his camp, among the hills of Fiesole.t 
It was surrounded, or harassed and deprived of 
fluuppli^s ; and the mighty force which filled it, 
was rather consumed by famine, than destroyed 
by the sword* Alaric was not thus easily 
checked. His approach had been watched with 
anxiety, though the moment of his final success 
w&s not yet arrived. J Many battles were fought ; 
and he did not retreat towards the Alps, till he 
had exercised the valour, and wasted the force 
of Rome. 

These successes of the declining empire were 
sung by the Pagan and Christian poets, with 

♦ Agmine ingenti et immani. Civ. Dei, lib. v. c. 23. 

t In FftsulaDos montes cogit (Deus.) Oros. Ub. vii. c. 37. 

X Tentavit Getictts nttper delere tyrannies 
Italiam^ patrio veniend juratus ab Istro 
Has arces square solo, tecta aurea flammis x 

Solvere, mastnicis proceres vestire togatos : 
J^itique hiens Venetos turmis protriverat agros, ^ 

Et Ligurum vastdrat opes, et amoeDa profundi 
Rui^ Padi, Thusciimque solum victp amne premebat. 

Prudent, contr. Symili. Hb. ii. 
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fiitnilar joy, but very different motives. Glaudijan 
extofe th6 courage of Stilicho, which defeated 
the invaders^ and his prudence which permitted 
the escape of his enemies, rather than expose 
the welfare of the state to the consequences of 
their desperation;* and he depends on the 
watchful care of Jupiter, which will always 
preserve the temple of Numa, one of the great 
parents of the Pagan rites^ the antient seat of 
Quirinus, and the dread arcanum of Rome> 
perhaps its palladium, from the profanation 
even of barbarous eyes.t 

On the other hand, it is the exultation of 
Prudentius, that so many victories were ob* 
tained under ensigns no longer profane. From 
the pious offering of their prayers at the altar 

^ This^ if we may trust Orosius^ is no other than a compliment 
to cover his treachery. Taceo (says Orosius) de Alaiico rege 
com Gothis suis saep^ victo^ saep^ concluso, semperque dimisso. 
Lib. vii. c. 37. 

-|. procul arceat altiis 

Jupiter, ut delubra Num», sed6mque Quirini 
Barbaries oculis saltem temerare profanis 
Possit, et arcanum tanti deprendere regni. 

De Bell. Get. 100. 
Symmachus has a similar persuasion^ when he is pleading for 
the restoration of the altar of Victory — multa Tictoria debet 
stemitas vestra^ et adhuc plura debcbit^. 

I 2 
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^f the true God, the commanders went to tte 
encounter of the Barbarians ; and those whd 
revenged at PoUentia, the ravages which had 
desolated Pannonia during thirty years, were 
the soldiers not only of Rome but of Chrifet.^ 
In the speech which he attributes to Rome, 
exulting in her recent triumphs, she compares 
Stilicho with those great commanders who had 
defended her against her antient enemies. If 
she confessed a just gratitude to the brave 
CamilluSj wjio had rescued her from the long 
possession of the Gauls, what thanks were due 
to the conqueror of the Goths, an enemy de- 
feated ere they had yet been able to view the 
Vails of the city! ** Mount, therefore, thy tri- 
"Umphal chariot ;t bring hither thy spoils, and 

• 

* Hujus adoratis altaribus^ et cruce fronti 

Inscript4, cecinere tubs: prima hasta Draconis 
Praecurrit, qu» Christi apicem sublimior effert. 
Ulic terdenis gens exitiabilis annis 
Fannoniae poenas tandem deleta pependit. 

Cont. Sym. lib. ii. 
The thirty years here alluded to^ are mentioned more frequently 
and pointedly by Claudi^n. Both poets seem to date the ravage 
of Pannonia fi^om that settlement within the Ister which was 
'almost immediately followed by the defeat and'death of Valen^. 
" : f Scande triumphalem currum; spoliisque receptis. 
Hue, Christo comitante, veni.r-^ Prud. ib. 
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the captives rescued from Barbaric hands; 
bring them in the power of Christ, whose fa- 
vour has conferred them on the worshippers of 
his name." 

• . But unavailing were the fond visions of per- 
manent safety for Rome, thus lately triumphant.. 
After a short interval, Alaric again made his 
appearance; Either dissatisfied with the new 
settlement which he had obtained by treaty, or 
harassed and deceived by the arts of Stilicho, 
he once more took up arms, and with better 
success. He penetrated into Italy, directed his 
march against Rome, and, after repeated at-- 
tempts, took it. by stratagem* in the year 1 164, 
from the foundation of the city, and in the year 
410 of the Christian aera. This. is the great 
event, from' which the present subject has. 
arisen.t To this the Pagans confidently ap- 
pealed, for the purpose of imputing the disas- 
ters of the state to the civil establishment of 
the Gospel, and of asserting the efficacy of the, 
antient. idolatry in the promotion of temporal 
welfare. The Western empire did indeed re- 
cover from this calamity for a while, and waa 

* Procop. de Bell. Vandal, lilu i.-c. 2. 
,..t See p. 54, 
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not extinguished till about sixty years after. 
But the Barbarians had now found their wkj 
to the capitol, nor did they cease till they had 
fully established themselves in it. 

From the history thus presented to you it is 
necessary to draw a few inferences. 

1. It is of particular importance to observe, 
that the foundation of the public evils of Rome 
was laid before the ministry of Christ began. 
To establish this point, was the object of tiie 
Christian advocates ; for hence it results, that 
the Gospel is free from the charge brought 
against it by the Pagans : it was not the cause 
of the overthrow of the empire. The princi- 
ples of sound government were previously lost; 
and with them, the proper support of sove* 
reignty. Such is the punishment which, in the 
divine order of things, is commonly annexed to 
the violation of the rules of reason and virtue, 
in public as well as private life ; and liie nume- 
rous instances which have been adduced of the 
growing wickedness and weakness of Ilome» 
and the gradua;l and alarming successes of the 
Barbarians against it, must convince us, that 
there is a natural connection between vice and 
misfortune, a strong -and unavoidable tendency 
of public profligacy, to the loss of national 
power. 
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2. In the same levenls we ioiay also observe a 
judicial punishment acting for a more peculiar 
purpose. After the church of Christ had risen 
within the empire, it suffered those long and 
dreadfiil persecutions which have been already 
related. In the diminution of the power of 
Rome, the Christian writers have, therefore, 
piously acknowledged the just visitation of 
Heaven. They have carefully compared the 
calamities of the empire, with the intolerance 
of the Pagan sovereigns; and they point out to 
us the marks of divine vengeance, in the tem- 
poral chastisements which followed each per- 
secution of the faith, from the time of Nero to 
the conversion of Constantine; and the last of 
the ten plagues directed against Uxe cruelties 
of Heathen Rome, was the public suppression 
of its beloved, but guilty, idolatry, the cause of 
all the evils which had been inflicted on the 
believers of the Gospel.* 

3. Hence too we see the general subserviency 
of the temporal power of Rome to the wants 
of the church of Christ. The extent of the 
empire, and the authority which it exercised, 

* Novissim^i pcena est omnium idolorum perditio, quae pri^ 
mitds facta in primis amabant. ^ Oro$. Hist. lib. viL c. 27. 
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were, without its intention, indeed, without its 
knowledge, the means of a wider and more 
^effectual propagation of the Gospel ; . nor did 
its outward decline take place till the interests 
of the Faith were, in some measure, secured. 
.Nay, in the events which befel it after, the so- 
vereigns became Christian, a similar purpose 
is still discoverable. It was the standing policy 
of the empire to convert to Christianity all the 
Barbarians who were received within the bor* 
ders, or over whonL the influence of civilization 
could be in any manner exerted;* and it is the 
grateful observation of Orosius, that the very 
decay of the civil power wrought the increase 
bf the church of Christ-f There is yet another 
indication of the same Divine purpose, iEiiche- 
rius^ the son of Stilicho, for whom he designed 

^ Procopius makes the obserration, and says. of the Heruli, 
tbat they became milder men and better subjects in consequence 
of tbeir conversion; — rilv hlairav cttI to ^fupwrepov ^erajSa- 
"KdvTeg, rote Xpi^-taywv yofioiQ ewl irXei'TOV irpotrxufptlv eyvwcav, 
kaVFiDfioUoic icara ro i^vfjLfiaxiKov ra ToXka Ivl r^c 7roXc/i/«^ 
f;vvTd<r<rpvTai» De Bell. Gotb. lib. ii. c, 14. j 

t iSi ob hoc solum Barbari Romanis finibus immissi forentj^ 
qu6d vulgo per Orientem et Occidentem ecclesiae Cbristi Hun- 
nis et Suevis, Vandalis et Burgundionibus^ diversisque et innu- 
raeris credent] um populis replentur, laudanda et adtoUenda Dei 
misefieordia videretur. Hist. lib. vii. c. 41, 
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the enipire of the West, was secretly connected 
with the Pagan party within the! walls of Rcfme« 
We are distinctly informed^ that, from his estrly 
years, he had seen, with dislike the public 
change of the faith of the empire,: and medi^ 
tated the ruin of the Christians;* and a re- 
vengeful pledge was said to have been given to 
the enemies of the Gospel, that his attainment 
of the imperial power should be the restor^ion 
of the temples of the gods, and the overthrow 
of the Christian churches.f^ This wickedness 
was frastrated by his own death, and that of 
his father. Nor was Paganism promoted by the 
success of the Barbarians themselves, Rhada* 
gaisus was an idolater;:]: and in his march to- 
wards the city, offered daily sacrifices to the 
gods, his protectors.^ When Rome fell, it sub- 
mitted to an enemy, who, though imperfectly 
instructed in the faith, was the least hostile to it, 

* Jam ind^ Christianorum persecudonem k puero privatoque 
meditaDtem. Oros. lib. vii. a 38. 

t Occisus est et Eucherius, qui ad conciliandum sibi favorem 
Paganoram, restitutione templorum et eversione ecclesiarum 
imbuturam se regni primordia minabatar. Oros. lb. 

J Paganus et Scytha erat, Oros. Hist. lib. vii. c. 37. 

§ Quotidianis sacrificiis placabat atque invitabat Deos. Ayg, 
Civ. Dei, lib. v. c. 23. 
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iAlaric was himself a professor of Christiaiiity/ 
4Um1 the jNDotector of it in others. The civil po- 
lity had performed its temporary office, and was 
.dissolved. The religion of Christ is eternal, and 
•amidst the destruction €i all other anthority^ 
4he Gospel was yet respected and maintained. 

* Duo tiiiic Gothoniin populi cum dnobos poCeDftbaiiois re- 
gibas sub} quonun unus Christianus, prop]6npie Ronuoio; 
alius Paganus^ Barbaras, et Ter^ Scytha. Otos. Hist. lib. vii 

'c. 37. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

mSASTROTJS ORIGIN OF THE ROMANS ,. .THEIR 6008 TWICE 
VANQUISHEP AT TROY...IMPOTENT GUARDIANS OF XTAW 
...FATE NOT MORE SERVICEABLE TO THE ROMANS THAN 
THEIR 60DS...BETTER FAITH OF CHRISTIANS.. .INFERENCE 
THAT PAGANISM DORS NOT CONFER TEMPORAL GOOD... 
CONCLUSION OF THE FIRST PART. 

The argument that the Deities of Pagan Rome 
were the bestowers of temporal happiness<, and 
that the calamities which befel the empire in 
its later age, were occasioned by the civil esta- 
blishment of Christianity, has been refuted by 
an appeal to history. The veil which covered 
from the eyes of the people the earlier disasters 
of the state, was removed by the advocates of 
the Gospel. From their diUgence and zeal, 
therefore, came the description of the vicea 
and growing miseries of Rome, while yet idol- 
atrous; while, as Augustin remarks, her super- 
stitions were in their fullest maintenance; while 
her priesthood was publicly honoured, and the 
mingled odours of garlands and Sabean frank- 
incense ascended from the altars of her gods.* 

* Qiiando ilia mala fiebant^ calebant arae numinuin Sab»o' 
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This perhaps might be deemed sufficient for 
the vindication of the Gospel. But, not con- 
tent with this, the Christian writers laboured 
to expose the general inefficacy of the Heathen 
worship. They ascended to the origin of the 
Roman deities, and proved them to have been 
equally helpless in Asia and in Italy: they de- 
scribed the miseries which ambition had in^ 
flicted on the world amid the acknowledgement 
of so corrupt a mythology, and concluded, that 
the dominion of Rome had been derived from 
other causes, and conferred for other purposes^ 
Of this part of the literary warfare with idola-* 
try, some specimens shall therefore be given. 

The criticism of our own days may indeed 
deem such contention unimportant, and the 
statement of it superfluous.* But our researches 
into the transactions of other ages must be 
regulated by the circumstances of the times 
to which they belong. We do not want to be 
convinced of the folly of polytheism. But, in a 
Contest between two great parties of Christians 
and Pagans, the question was justly regarded 
as of great moment. To suppress it, therefore^ 

thure sertisque recentibus balabant : cUrebant sacerdotia^ fana 
renidebatit j saciificabatur, iudebatur, furebatur in templb. 
Civ. Dei, lib. iii, c. 31. 
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Would he to mutilate historic truth; ami to cast 
away one great feature from the portrait of the 
age which we delineate. . 

Nothing was more flattering to the Komans» 
than the mention of their Trojian origin, Ac-« 
cordingly, it is every where insisted ujpon in 
their histories. Livy* describes the progress of 
JBneas and Antenor from the captured city— 
their arrival in different parts of Italy, with no 
other means of empire than their arms and ves- 
sels ; and the fond revival of the name of Troy 
in a double settlement , 

Nor was this descent from a vanquished race 
unacknowledged by the greatest or the most 
fortunate of the Romans. It was the pride of 
Julius Caesar to deduce his name from lulus.f 
And so powerful was the remembrance of the 
origin of his family in the mind of Augustus^ 
that he is supposed by some critics to have 
entertained the design of transferring his new 
sovereignty to its antient cradle, and of reviving 
the Trojan empire by the force of Roman hands* 

* Lib. i. c. 1. 

t Ot ^e 'FatfAoioi rov r' *Aiviiay iL^tiyirriv iiy^yraC Eireird re 
'I^Vcoc ciiro l6X«j rivbc r&v irpoy<5ywv. iKeivot S* &irb 16X« Hlv 
wpo(nawfiiap itr)(€ ravniy, r&v dwoySviav he &v t&v dwb 'AtM/*. 
Strab. lib. 13. p. 4T». 
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With a f few to this rutiKmred intenticm, it ha» 
been conjectured, that Hcnraee wrote the third 
ode of his third book. Juno, the original enemy 
of Troy, is employed to declare Ifce renewal of 
her vengeance, if the hated city shall be rebuilt; 
She will allow the posterity of the exiles to 
attain greatne^ and gloty in a distant country; 
and to extend their, dominion at pleasure to the 
frozen or the burning zone. But the herds of 
the field must continue to graze whereParts lies ;, 
and the tomb of Priam must still be the haunt 
of the wild beasts. Should a mistaken piety 
seek to restore the fati^d town ; though Apollo 
dhould thrice tear the brazen wall, thrice should 
it be overthrown byher victorious Greeks; and 
thrice should the captive matron bewail her 
slaughtered husband and extinguished family.^ 
It appears tben^ that some of the deities which 
afterwards obtained the chief honours of Pagan 
Rome, and were now supposed to contribute 
to its possession of the empire of the worlds 
had been the principal instruments of the de** 
struction of its parent city! Nor was their 

* Ter si resurgat munis aheneus, 
Auctore Fhoebo^ ter pereat lueis 
Excisus Argiyis ; ter uxor 
Capta, virum puer6sque ploret— ^ 
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mkget transient or local. They ponue tilie fb-»? 
gitives^ md are irreconcilable in their hatred to 
the race itself of Troy. Augnstin informs n», 
thsLt, in his age, Yirgil was conimonly taught, 
to the Roman children.* And what, he asks/, 
did they learn from this model of taste and 
mythology, concerning their ancestors? The 
rooted enmity of Juno to the boasted parent of; 
Rome, and her extended plan of destruction 
against him and his followers. 

Gens inimica mibi Tyrrhenum navigat aequor^ 
IHiim in Itidiaiti poft&ns, tict&qtie Peiiatc». 

On the other hand, Cybele was the friend of 
Troy, which she could ttot protect agiinst the 
Greeks. Yet she too Was^ honoured at Rome, 
as one of its chief defenders. TertuUian had 
witnessed this fervour of devbtion towards her, 
and expressed his contempt of it.f Th^e 

' * Quern propterek parvuli legunt^ ut poeta magnus^ omnium- 
que prftctartssimus atque optltAti, teiieriai ebibitus antiis, noti 
fadk 6bUvioile posslit abde^i. Cbf* Dd, ViStA. S. F6f tbe 
particulars wbicb follow in the text^ consult this chapter of 
Augastinj afid the 25th chap, of TertuUian's apology. 

; f ApoL Cv25. He mentions a notion which probably was. 
ent^tained by some zealous devotee of Cybele, that she allowed 
the fall of Troyi knowing the vengeance that would be taken . 
for it id the future subjugation of Greece ! In return, he tells ,. 
a story not very x:r04itable to the prescience of the goddess,^ 
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gu^dian deities, therefore, were iihported inta 
Italy, some of them hostile to the welfare of the 
race of Rome, and others already vanquished. 
iEneas himself declares the mortifying truth, 
and describes the priest of Apollo escaping ia 
distraction from a temjple no longer to be de- 
fended, and carrying in his hancls the helpless 
and fugitive deities. 

-' Pantheus Otfaryades arcis Phoebique sacerdos^ - 
Sacra manu, yictosque T>eos^ parytoque nepotem 
Ipse trahit^ cur&iique ameiis ad littora tendk . • . 

And, that no doubt may remain of the impo- 
tence of these protectors of empire, the shade 
of Hector makes its appearance, and solemnly 
recommends them to the superior care of 
^neas. 

. Sacra, sudsque sibi commendat Trqja Penates. 

Nay, those. deities who succeeded in their war- 
fare against Troy were condemned to witnes^^ 
in their turn, the "overthrow of their own fa- , 
vourite cities. Juno, so powerful in Phrygia, 

whose priest sbed some of his own blood on the altar at Sir-» 
mium for the life of M. Aurelius, who had now been seven days 
dead ! He desires her to obtain better intelligence hereafter, 
lest she and her agents should fall into disgrace. O nuncios 
tardos, quorum Titio excessum imperatoris non anteCybele cog^ • 
notit. Ne talem Deum riderent €hri8tiaiii« , ^ 
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was utterly helpless at Carthage.* She loved 
it, even to the neglect of Samos. She medi- 
tated perpetual empire for it; but the fates 
interposed with superior force, and destroyed 
her fondest hopes. 

hic illius arma^ 

Hie currus fuit^ hic regnum Dea gentibus esse. 
Si qu^fata sinant, jam turn tenditque fov^tque. 

Indeed, the greatest of the gods was equally 
impotent. Jupiter himself could not preserve 
his own Crete, though it contained his own 
tomb, from the Roman arms ; and TertuUianf 
well observes that he too was indebted to the 
fates for any power which he might have. 

fato Stat Juppiter ipse. — 

Are these then the gods, through whose inter- 
ference Rome was to have been preserved from 

* Juno et deorum quisquis amicior 
Afris, inulta cesserat impotens 

Tellure. ^Hor. Cai'in. lib. ii. od. 1. 

t Apol. c. 25. He reverts with much force aud spirit to this 
subject in the 29th chapter which refutes the charge, that the 
Christians showed a disaffection to the emperor in their con- 
tempt of the gods. He claims a just'precedence for the emperor. 
The gods belong to him : they were fabricated from his mines^ 
and, together with their temples, are at his disposal. The gods 
therefore do not protect Caesar, He is a protector to them; — 
yet not always : for Caesar is sometimes displeased, and many 
of them have felt the effects of his ill humour. Multi Dii 

K 
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the fury of Alaric ? Is it to their ineffeetttal 
displeasure that the fall of the city is to be 
ascribed ? And is it for the sake of regaining 
the assistance of such miserable defenders df 
empire, that Christianity is to be rejected, and 
the Pagan worship restored ? That they con- 
tinued daring so many ages in possession of 
their temples and altars, is due to the worship- 
pers alone. The gods never preserved Rome. 
Rome has maintained them in their places by 
its valour and its superstition. 

Such was the unhappy fate of the Trojan 
gods before their banishment to Italy. But the 
ill-protected Troy was again overthrown after 
its connection with the Roman fortunes, and 
amid the guardianship of their common deities. 
The perjury of Laomedon,* and the injuries 
offered to Menelaiis were urged as sufficient 
causes of the former abandonment of the city 
by the gods, the lovers of justice. But what 
were the crimes to be revenged, when it fell 
once more under the fury of the conqueror ? 

habuerunt Caesarem iratum. Ita qui sunt in Csesaris potestate^ 
cujtts et toti sunt, quomodo habebunt salutem Caesajis in potes- 
tate } Compare pp. 57, 58. 

* Priamo, inquiunt, sunt reddita Laomedontea pateraa pcr- 
juria. Aug. Civ. Dei, lib. iii. c. 2. 
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The inhabitants of Ilium, in Strabo's time, 
were disposed to maintain, with some show of 
vanity, that their town stood upon the site of 
the ancient Troy.* But he places the second 
Ilium at the distance of about thirty stadia from 
the first-t I^ was an humble village ; and its 
only boast was a temple of Minerva, small and 
of plain construction. But the curiosity of 
Alexander having drawn him thither after the 
battle of Granicus, he made devotional offer- 
ings to the goddess, repaired and somewhat 
enlarged the place, and honoured it with the 
name of a city. He promised further favours, 
which he did not live to bestow, but which 
were remembered by some of his successors in 
that branch of the Macedonian empire. — When 
the Romans^ made their first appearance in Asia, 
in the war against Antiochus the Great, they 
found it a town of a moderate size, but fallen 
into such poverty, that, according to the testi- 

* 01 ^£ vvv *I\i£tc 0iXo^oJ5vrf c Kal ^iXovrtQ elvai ravrriv Trfp 
TToXatai/ {vokiv) iragtcrj^iKaqi \6yov toIq h TfJQ *0/i^p« TOirfcreioG 
rEKfiatpojjLivoiQ' 6v yap eoiKev &vTri eivai, ^ Kaff''Ofiripov, Strab. 
lib. xiii. p. 408. 

t « yap evravBa tdpvffB (IXo^) tj/v ttSXiv otthvvv e^iv' aWa 
oxeBov Ti rpiaKOvra *7aUoiQ livioripio Trpoc €<•» kcll irpog rriv "I^iyv, 
icai T^v ^aplaviav, Kara rrfv vvv KaKufiivTjv *l\iiiav Kutfirfv, ib. 

K 2 
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mony of an eye-witness, the houses had not 
even the luxury of tile coverings. Through the 
kindness of Rome, however, it soon received 
much enlargement and beauty. And in this 
improved and happy condition it was found by 
Fimbria in the Mithridatic war. The writers 
who attempt to describe the character of this 
ferocious partisan of Cinna, seem almost at a 
loss for words to express it.* He went out as 
lieutenant or friend, with V. Flaccus the consul, 
whom, at length, he murdered, with no ordinary 
marks of cruelty :f and it was with the army, 
of which he had obtained the command by this 
act of treachery and blood, that he assaulted 
Ilium which had reserved itself for Sylla, and 
refused to admit Fimbria within its walls. 
The innocent city was now treated with far 

* In the Epitome of Livy, lib. Ixxxii. he is called a man 
ultimae audaciae. And by Augustin he is branded with the 
just distinction of viro spurcissimo Romanorum. Civ. Dei, 
lib. iii. c. 7. 

t Appian thus mentions the event : — 6 de ^iiippiag avroy 
lireXdwv EKTeivev, virarov te ovra 'P<u/iat<uv, Kai ^parriyov rS^e 

t5 TToXifJliS, ihu)TrjQ aVTOQ &V, KOLL Wg (^i\(0 KtktVOVTl fTvvekrjikvBii}^' 

eKTejJLwv ^E rj)v ice^aX^r dt;r5, fjLEdfJKEv eq ^aXaccav, koX to 
Xonrov ara^ov eKplyj/agy avrov iLvroKpdropa aTre^jjvc rS «rparS. 
De Bell. Mithrid. 
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more cruelty than by the Greeks of old.* We 
are distinctly informed, that before he entered 
the place, Fimbria proclaimed h,is inhuman re- 
solution that nothing should be spared rf and 
the manner in which he proceeded to execute 
his vengeance is circumstantially related by 
Appian. He slew all whom he met, and burnt 
the city itself. On those who were concerned 
in sending the offer of its services to Sylla, he 
inflicted various torments. Not even the altars 
of the gods were spared ; and those who had 
fled for refuge to the temple of Minerva, 
perished in the fire which consumed the temple 
itself. The very walls were overthrown, and 
on the day following the execution. Fimbria 
made a circuit round the ruins, in order to ob- 
tain with his own eyes the dreadful satisfaction 
that nothing was left standing.^ 

* Quid miserum commiserat Ilium, ut a Fimbrid Mariana- 
rum partium homine pessimo everteretur, multd feroci^s atque 
crudelii^s qukm olim k Grsecis ? Aug. Civ. Dei^ lib. iii. c. 7. 
The same is the observation of Appian : — // fiev ^rj, xitpova 
rSty tin *Ayafiefivovi iraQ^aa viro ffvyyevSg, hoXwXei' ical oikotti- 
^oy a^ev avTfjg, bt^ Upoy, »^ &ya\fia en fjy, De Bell. Mithrid. 

*t* Fimbria prius edictum proposuit nfe cui parcereturj atque 
urbem totam, cunct6sque in ei homines incendio concremavit. 
Aug. ib. 

X Appian supposes indeed that Fimbria took a treacherous 
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It had been zealously contended by the Pa^ 
gans in excuse of the gods, who had protected 
the first Troy,^ that the town was not destroyed 
till they had quitted their stations in it. 

Excessere omnes, adytis arisque relictis^ 
Di, quibus imperiuiu hoc steterat 



But the second Ilium fell while all its deities 
remained within the walls. The antient city 
was lost because the Palladium was removed f 
but Augustin informs us, on the authority of 
Livy, whose words time has not spared to us, 
that the image of Minerva alone kept its place, 
while every other was overthrown ; and that it 
was afterwards found erect and entire, under 
the ruins of her own temple !* 

vengeance, after he had requested admission as a relation : — 
etreXdufv ^£ Tttg ey Trotrl iravrag iicretve, koi iravra ivewlfiirpi], jcoi 
r«c TTpEfffievffavTag eg tov 2vXXav eXv/iaiveTO TroiKlXtac, arc rSy 
iep&v <j>€tB6fievog, Sre riav kg tov vewv Tfjg Adrfydg Karcuf^vyoyrtay, 
«C ctVT^'T^ vein KareirpriiTe' KariaKairre ie kox to. Tic)(tf, koi rfjg 
liruticrrig ijpevya Trcptoliv, fji^ ri avveTrfxe rfjg rroXewg m. De Bell. 
Mithrid. 

* Eversis quippe et incensis omnibus cum oppido simula- 
chris, soliim Minervae simulachrum, sub tanti ruin4 templi 
illius, ut scribit Livius, integrum stetisse perhibetur. Civ. Dei, 
lib. iii. c. 7. Appian cannot refrain from hinting, that this 
might have been the Palladium deposited there by Diomede 
and Ulysses ! — ^Perhaps the posture in which it .was found, may 
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Such, retorted the Christian writers, are the 
fortunes of the twice vanquished Troy. It 
equally suffers, whether its gods be present or 
absent ; from the enmity of the Greeks, and 
the alliance of the Romans its friends, its pro* 
tectors and kindred.* It was therefore altoge- 
ther unadvisable to trust the guardianship of 
Rome to deities which had so shamefully failed 
at the first Troy. Nor indeed did they succeed 
better in protecting the establishments com- 
mitted to their care, after their arrival in Italy* 
Augustin reminds us, that Lavinium, which had 
kindly received them fugitive and forlorn, was 
soon abandoned for Alba ; and that Alba, the 
nearer parent of Rome, was deserted and de- 
stroyed for the sake of Rome itself.f Nor was 

senre to detennine the dispute about its antiquity. Homer*s 
Minerva was sitting. This is remarked by Strabo, who adds, 
that such was her antient attitude in several places: IlerXXa 
dc rwy CLpxdiMV Tfjg 'AO^mc ipdviay KoBiifuva ^iucyvrai, iCfkBa- 
TTtp £v9(aKdi^, MsffffoXi^, 'P«ftJ?> X/j>, Kal SXXacc xXccoflrcv, &c, 
lib. xiiiip. 413. 

* 'EifcXcvo-e Be icai kvTov, ovra 'VfOfidiov, Eiffia Bi'^effBai' ica- 
TEiptavevffdfJtevoc ri Koi rrjc irvyyeviiag rfjc ScrriQ eg *Pa>/xdc«c 
*IXicv(ru/. App. de Bell. Mitbrid. 

t Alba subversa est^ ubi post Ilium, quod Graeci everterunt, 
et post Lavinium, ubi rex Latinus eum regem, peregrinum 
atque fugitiviim, constitiierat, tertio loco faabitavenint numina 
ilia Trojana. Civ. Dei, lib. iii. c. 1 4. 
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Rome more secure, through their assistaace, 
than the places from which the gods were 
already driven. The victorious Gauls repeat- 
edly exhibited before the descendants of the 
Trojans that picture of desolation which had 
been presented to the eyes of their ancestors by 
the vengeance of the Greeks ; and Livy con- 
fesses that the guardian powers of Rome which 
could not be removed from the fury of Brennus, 
were buried in the earth by their worshippers,* 
and that the temples and houses were plundered 
and burnt by the conqueror. 

From the inauspicious descent therefore of 
the Roman gods, and the repeated failure of 
protection to their votaries, it was safely con- 
cluded, that the evils which befel the city 
through the hostility of Alaric, were not occa- 
sioned by the establishment of Christianity, and 
the conseiquent displeasure of the neglected 
idols. Long before the appearance of Christ 
upon earth, they were equally unable to defend 
their worshippers, at Troy, the parent and the 
daughter of Rome, and at Rome itself. 

With this argument was connected another 
which proved the superior sufferings of the 

* Optimum ducunt^ condita in doliolis defodere.^ Lib; v; 
c. 40. 
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Pagans in a state of war. We have heard their 
complaint, that the favour of Bellona was re- 
cently withdrawn from them, and that the hos- 
tilities in which the empire now engaged, were 
more destructive than before. This was well 
refuted by contrasting the influence of idolatry 
and the Gospel under the same circumstances, 
and by appealing to the merciful conduct of 
Alaric. 

Sallust has somewhere said, that the Romans 
were a people naturally just.* Indeed, nothing 
is more extolled by their writers than their love 
of equity, their mildness and forbearance, and 
their disposition to pardon injuries rather than 
revenge them by unnecessary war. And from 
this spirit of flattery came the celebrated com- 
pliment of Virgil which was so long remem- 
bered, and so fondly quoted at Rome as the 
proper characteristic of its temper and genius. 
To excel in arts, in oratory, or science, might 
be allowed to the Greek ; the proper business 
of the Roman >;^as imperial ; to extend his go- 
vernment over the world, and' to prescribe the 
laws of peaces to quell resistance, but never to 
withhold mercy from the suppliant ; to cherish 

* Jus bonumque apud eos non legibus magis quam natur4 
Talebat. Apud Aug. Civ. Dei, lib. ii. c. 18. 
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the submissive, and to chastise only those who 
presumed to rise up against his rightful and 
universal dominion.* But what was the mili- 
tary practice of a people thus naturally just, 
thus prone to forgiveness ? The same Sallust 
too well informs us in the description Which 
Caesar gives of the cruelties of Catiline and the 
conspirators : — " Murder, conflagration, chilr 
dren torn from the embraces of their parents ; 
the parents themselves slain, or made the vic- 
tims of the conqueror's will ; houses and tem- 
ples plundered, arms and dead bodies lying in 
promiscuous heaps, every place disfigured with 
blood and resounding with lamentation !"t Are 
these only the sanguinary excesses of civil 
rage ? Look then to the usual effects of their 
unrelenting hostilities against every nation. 

It is a dreadful fact in the history of the Ro- 
mans, that, when the town of an enemy wap 

* Tu regere imperio populos^ Romane, memento, 
(Hae tibi enint artes,) pacisque imponere morem 5 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare super bos. 
f Rapi yirgines, pueros^ -divelli liberos k parentum am- 
plexu, matres-familiarum pati iquae victoribos collibuisset, fana 
atque domos spoliari, caedem et inoendia fieri 3 postremd ankiis, 
cadaveribus, cruore> atque luctu omnia compleri. Apud Aug. 
Civ. Dei, lib. i. c. 5. 
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taken, no protection was publicly allowed. In 
the wars which their desolating ambition waged 
during so many ages of Paganism, it was no 
part of their system to show mercy to man or 
piety to the gods, by abstaining from blood in 
places the most sacred. They sternly pursued 
their destructive object, and sacrificed their 
helpless victims in the temples and at the very 
altars.* Augustin boldly refers his opponents 
to the conduct of those commanders whose 
clemency and piety had been most extolled. 
Marcellus is represented by the Roman writers 
at the siege of Syracuse with all the amiable- 
ness which national flattery could beatow on 
him; and they carefully mention the tears 
which he shed at the thoughts of the misery 
which the city was about to suffer at his hands. 
But Marcellus, deceitfully humane, proclaimed 
no asylum for the wretched inhabitants. The 
custom of Roman war took its fatal course ; 
and we read of no mercy experienced by the 
vanquished, of no shrine that was spared! The 
piety of Fabius at Tarentum was equal to this 

* Quando tot tantdsque urbes^ ut lat^ dominarentur^ ex- 
pugnatas captdsque eyerterunt^ Ifigatur nobis^ quae templa exci- 
pere solebant^ ut ad ea qi^gquis conliigitset^ liberaretur ? Civ. 
Dei, lib. i. c. 6. 
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boasted humanity. He sacked the town, and 
made a promiscuous slaughter of the citizens. 
He rifled the temples, and took prisoners the 
gods themselves.* But these lessons of atrocity 
had been taught long since to their ancestors at 
Troy. The Greeks had ravaged the temples of 
all the gods. The shrine of Juno herself was 
made the depository of the images and holy 
vessels collected from her kindred deities ; and 
instead of restraining an impious plunder, she 
was compelled to preserve it.f Indeed, some 
of the most affecting poetry of Virgil is em- 
ployed in describing the slaughter of the aged 
and feeble Priam at the very altar of Jupiter 
Hercaeus. 

* The gods which he did not cany away, he left with a 
sneer : — Cilm ei scriba suggessisset, quid de signis Decmm, 
quae multa capta fuerunt, fieri juberet, continentiam suam etiain 
jocando condivit. Quaesivit enim, cujusmodi essent 5 et cdm ei 
non soliim multa grandia, vei'din etiam renunciarentur armata ; 
Relinquamus, inquit, Tarentinis Decs iratos. Civ. Dei, lib. i. 
c. 6» For the boasted mercy of ^milius Paullus, — the 
seventy towns in Epirus given up to plunder, and 150,000 of 
the inhabitants sold for slaves, see Livy, lib. xlv. § 34. 
t Custodes lecti Phoenix et dims Ulysses 

Praedam asservabant : hue undique Tro'ia gaza 

Incensis erepta adytis, mensaeque Deoruni, 

Crateresque auro solidi, captivaque vestis 

Congeritur. Mn. ii. 
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From this disgusting picture of ambition 
urging its way through every obstacle, let us 
turn to the better practice of the Barbarians. 
Even the imperfect notions of Christianity 
which had been entertained by Alaric, pro- 
duced consequences more mercifuL than were 
ever furnished by the boasted, but sophistical 
humanity of Pagan Rome. The trembling city 
expected nothing but destruction at his hands ; 
but when his army was on the point of enter- 
ing it, two proclamations were issued,* that 
unnecessary slaughter should be avoided; and 
that inviolable protection should be granted to 
all who took refuge in the churches, and par- 
ticularly in those which were dedicated to the 
apostles St. Peter and St. Paul. We know, 
that this was religiously observed. The holy 
places were filled with a mixed multitude of 
fugitives who sought the promised safety, and 
who found it there. Within that sanctuary, 
the arm of violence was not lifted against the 

* Adest Alaricus, trepidam Romam obsidet, turbat, irrumpit. 
Dato tamen praecepto prids, ut si qui in sancta loca, praeci- 
pueque in sanctorum apostolo]*um Petri et Pauli basilicas con- 
fugissent, bos in primis inviolatos secur6sque esse sinerent. 
Turn deind^, in quantum possent, praedae inbiantes, k sanguine 
temperarent. Oros. Hist. lib. vii. c. 39. 
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suppliant; from those altars no captive wa* 
dragged to death or slavery ; nay, we read, 
that the pitying enemy, of his own accord, 
placed within the Christian asyla,* those Pa- 
gans whom he might have slain, and who, by 
the practice of Roman warfare, would have 
been considered just objects of vengeance within 
the temples of their own false deities. Shall 
the infidelity of our own days, an infidelity 
worse than Pagan, insinuate a malicious doubt 
of the mercy of Alaric ? It might be amply 
illustrated from the records of the military 
transactions of those barbarians, who, in a sub- 
sequent age, contended for the possession of 
Italy against the arms of the Eastern empire. 
If the zeal of Augustin or Orosius be repre- 
sented as receiving, with too much readiness, 
a testimony flattering to the cause of Christi- 
anity, who shall attribute such a bias to the 
mind of Procopius ? Yet, whoever peruses his 
account of the Gothic war, will meet with more 
instances of genuine mercy, continence, and 
generosity, on the part of the barbarians alone, 

* Ibi accipiebat limitem trucidatoris furor : iHuc duceban- 
tur a miserantibus hostibus^ quibus etiam extra ipsa loca pe- 
percerant, n^ in eos incurrerent, qui similem misericordiam 
non babebant. Civ. Dei, lib. i. c. 1. 
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than can be furnished by the entire military 
history of Pagan Rome.* 

It appears then^ that the sufferings of the 
city from the hands of Alaric, could not, at the 
utmost^ Ke greater than the custom of Roman 

* In another siege of Rome^ the Gotbs would not injure the 
church of St Paul, which stood without the walls, and was 
connected with it hy a long colonnade, though their own 
operations were impeded by it : but divine service was' ad- 
ministered there as usual. The same reverence was shown 
to the church of St. Peter. "EWt Se tiq kuI inEufc vpoc ravro i^ 
Td Upd Toig Tordoig' ig s^repov yuv Toiv airo^oXoiv veitv, irapd 
TCLvra Tov rS iroXipjn Kaipov, &\api n Trpoc dvrwv yiyovev. 
De Bell. Goth. lib. ii. c, 4. When Totilas afterwards went 
to the siege of the city, he treated the inhabitants of the coun- 
try with great mildness, and when he had taken Rome, having 
gone to pray in the church of St. Peter, he issued orders to 
stop all further effusion of blood, ib. lib. iii. c. 13 — 20. The 
conduct of the same barbarian at the capture of Naples had 
been singularly humane. The inhabitants having been nearly 
famished during the siege, he himself prescribed, tbat a moderate 
quantity of food should at first be given to each of them. He 
accustomed them gradually to the use of sustenance so long 
withheld, and prevented the mischiefs which would have re* 
suited from a sudden and voracious indulgence. When he had 
saved their lives, he set them at liberty, not excepting even the 
garrison. Procopius is so struck with this extraordinary hu- 
manity, that he seems to doubt the credibility of it in an enemy 
and a barbarian: — (juXavBptMtiriav eq r«c ^XwiccJrac eirehl^aTo, 
»re iroXjEfxi^, m fiapfidpf dv^pi TrpcVyo-av. lib. iii. C 8. 
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war allowed ; but that the new features of hu- 
manity were the immediate and happy effects 
of the religion of Christ.* Yet, says Augustin, 
the Pagans persist in attributing their misfor- 
tunes to the civil establishment of the Gospel ! 
In the moment of danger, they abjured their 
useless gods; and in order to conciliate the 
barbarian soldier, tremblingly pronounced the 
name of Christ. The danger being removed, 
they now return to their heathen impiety, and 
again blaspheme that sacred Name to which 
they owe their unmerited safety. The common 
evils which have attended the capture of the 
city they perversely impute to our holy reli- 
gion : the benefits which they have unexpect- 
edly experienced, they arrogantly ascribe to 
their own fate ! f 

* Quicquid igitur vastationis^ trucidationis^ depraedationis — 
in istd recentissimd Romand clade commissum est^ fecit hoc con- 
suetudo bellorum. Quod auteni more novo factum est^ ut am- 
plissimae basilicae implendae populo cui parceretur, eligerentur 
et decernerentur, ubi nemo feriretur, unde nemo raperetur, quo 
liberandi multi h miserantibus hostibus ducerentur, unde capti- 
vandi nullj nee a crudelibus hostibus abducerentur ; hoc Christi 
uomini^ hoc Christiano terapori tribuendum, quisquis non yidet^ 
csecus ', quisquis videt^ nee laudat, ingratus ; quisquis laudanti 
reluctatur, insanus est. Aug. Civ. Dei, lib. i. c. 7. 

t Sic evaserunt multi^ qui nunc Christianis temporibus de- 
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' Had then l^e fate of the Romans that influ- 
ence in their preservation which the gods did 
liot'posi^ss? 

Augustin gives us a view of the notions 
which were entertained in his* time concerning 
the influence of fate, and that consequent 
knowledge of events which might be obtained 
from the practice of astrology. It was stren- 
uously maintained by some, that the stars had 
a certain virtue of their own,* and that they 
portended whiat they pleased through their po- 
sition, — a position exclusive of the will of the 
gods, or at least superior to it. This had been 
noticed by Cicero as a doctrine which had many 
followers in his age ; and a decisive influence 
over the birth and fortunes of individuals was 
superstitiously attributed to the zodiac. f It is 
evident, that the tendency of such an opinion 
was to destroy the belief, or the worship, of the 

trahunt 3 et mala^ quae ilia civitas pertulit, Christo imputant ; 
bona ver6 qu» in eos ut yiverent^ propter Christi honorem facta 
iunt,non imputant Chribto nostro, sed fato suo. lb. lib. 1. c. 1. 
* Aliqui— intdligunt vim . positionis siderum^ qualis est 
quando quis nascitnr, sive cbhcipitur, quod aliqui alienant k 
Dei Yoluntate. Civ. Dei, lib. y. c, 1. 

. f Vim quandam esse'aiunt dgnifero in orbe, qui Gr»oo 
itaiiOKot dicitur. ' De Divinat. lib. ii. c. 42. 

L 
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gods: altogether :* for all rational $iip^licatioii 
is directed to an object of supposed power ; Imt 
if the gods had only a subordinate and pe^mt^ 
ted direction of events, their altars must soon 
be deserted for those of their superiors. This 
inconveoient consequence was perceivied by 
another class of persons, who therefore at* 
tempted to preserve the credit of the stars aiM} 
the gods together. Their argument was, that 
although human events were immediatdy indi-- 
cated by the position and aspect of the stars, 
yet the real directors of these appearances 
were &e gods from their remoter situations.t 
Th^ impressed certain impulses on the face of 
the heavens ; and these were communicated to 
mortals through the observation of the stars. 
In this sense therefore, the stars were only m 
oonveni^it medium of the will of the gods, the 
instruments of their sovereign pleasure. But 
here again it is evident, that, if all human ac- 

* This was also the conclusion of £usefaiu8, or Jtither ol 
Origen^ from whom he quotes : — ^ciyop KarfivdyKostu rdh ftvd 
yEvi&Bai, icai ai iivipec icotsfftv, :6^ hi vapd r^v rfTiav xpoc 
^IXXi^C emrXoic^y hiwarcu ytvivBai, ^eov oKoyi^iae hf/Ajuv 
raU Tivd fifuy dwpfieraadai, Fraep. Evang, lib. vi. c. 11. 

t Bicnnt^ stelle «]gnificare potiiis ista qukm ^(aoere. Civ. 
Dei, lib. ▼. c. 1. 
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tbuis ace deitennined by the will of the gods^ 
the gods are chargeable with all the crimes and 
calamities of mankind ; an opinion, from which 
Plato shrunk with. so much horror, that he pur- 
posely committed the formation of mortals to 
the lesser gods, lest his Demiurge should suffer 
a just repr6ach from the moral irregularities 
wj^ch might follow.* But indeed the whole 
language of Roman astrology was equally adr 
verse to this interpretation ; and the terms of 
the Mathematici, as they were called, asserted 
in the strongest manner, that events were for-' 
tunate or otherwise, and actions were good or 
evil, by the positive determination of the; 
stars .f TJpon this, as well as every other 
branch of divination practised at Rome, Cicero 
poured all the force of his ridicule. And in- 
deed, the absurdity inherent in the art itself, 
was often found to be highly embarrassing to 
the professors. One of these perplexities we 
see in the account of Nigidius, a man deemed 
of suflSicient genius and learning to be named 

* tfa r9( cxciTfi €171 KUKi^c k'^4^f ^vc^rioc. Plutarch. De 
F^to, c. 9. 

t Nqp quid^in ita sql^nt loqui Mathnpatici, at dicant, T^vn, 
ita positus hoi^icidaiii signi|lci^t, sod bcmicidam fadt. Ciy^ 
Dei^ lib. t. c 1. 

l2 
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together with Vanro.* He was driven to a 
strange method of maintaining the credit of his 
opinions. In order to explain the different 
fates of twin brothers, he exhibited the notable 
experiment of the wheel, from which he ob- 
tained the name of Figulus. As the wheel 
turned rapidly round, he marked it with ink, 
at two quick strokes. When the wheel stop- 
ped, the marks were found at almost the oppo- 
site parts of the circle. ** Thus it is," said he, 
" with the rotation of the circle of the heavens. 
This also is so rapid, that children bom, as it 
were, at the same moment, have very different 
parts of the heavens presented to them; and 
thus is their dissimilarity explained !"t 

* A. Gellius, lib. xix. c. 14. Lucan speaks of him; as 
might be expected, with much reverence. — 
At Figulus, cui cura Deos, secretique coeli 
N6sse fuit, quern non stellarum iBgyptia Memphis 
.^E^uaret visu^ numerisque moventibus astra. 
Aut hie errat (ait) duM cum lege per aevum 
Mundus, et incerto discurrunt sidera motu ; 
Aut, si fata movent, orbi^ generique paratur 

Humano matura lues Lib. i. v. 639. 

t Sic/inquit, in tantd coeli rapacitate, etiam si alter post 
altemm, tantd celeritate nascatur, quantd rotam bis ipse per- 
cussiy in coeli spatio plurimum est. Hinc sunt, inquit, que- 
eimque dissimflUma perhibehtur in m^ribus^ casibiisque gemi- 
norum. Aug. Civ. Dei, lib. v. c. 3. 
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The same uncertainty and contradiction is 
found in all the systems of the Pagans concfem- 
ing fate, providence, and the events of human 
life. Some appeared to exclude a providence 
by the establishment of fate ; and others, giving 
the supreme rank to providence, made fate 
consequential to it, and dependent upon it. 
This, the more lofty of the opinions of antiquity, 
was taught by Plato. According to the view 
taken of this part of his philosophy by Plutarch, 
he establishes a triple providence. The first* 
consists in an union of the intelligence and 
beneficence of the prime Deity, and the appli- 
cation of these qualities to the beauty, order, 
and perfection of every thing divine. The next 
resides in the secondary gods. These make 
their progress through the heavens indeed ; but 
their ofiice is to preserve the order assigned to 
piortal affairs, and to provide for the safety and 
continuance of things in their kinds. The last 
providence is that which is exerted by the De- 

* "Etiv iv vpopoia, ^ fuv* AvioraTia icot Tip^rri, r5 npdms ©cS 
vSriffiQ, etrc koI (i^Xiitnc itra, evepyinc awavrtav, Koff ijv irpi&riac 
hca^a r&v Siuay ^lanavroc &pi^CL te i:al K&XXira KCJCoer/iiTrai. ^H 
^e ^tvripa, hvripiay dewv rwv icar* ovpavoy *ioyTiay, leaff ijv rd ^ 
^viird yiVerat rerayfAevwi, Koi vara vpoQ hafioviiy ical trtarripla^ 
£jca?ciiv Tiiy yeyuy, Tplrri h' av cfic<^i pifitiri vpovotd re ical wpo- 
jiiiOeia rCiy oaoi vepX y^v ^alfioysQ Ttrayfuvoi rHy arSpwwlytav 
wpafyuy '(^XaKit te ical MtrK0in}l emiy. De Fato^ e. 9. ^ 
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joions. To these is committed the inspection 
of the actions of individuals ; and, for the more 
convenient discharge of this office, they are 
placed near to the earth, and around it. Fate 
therefore is here subjected to the primary pro- 
vidence, or the result of it. And this conclusion 
is drawn from the doctrine expressed by Tima&us 
concerning the formation of the world.' Pofy 
tvhen the Demiurge had extracted the present 
order of things from the confusion in which 
they lay, he taught to the souls which were 
ne:^t provided, and placed in the stars, the 
nature of all things, and the law which they 
were to follow. And in these settled injunc- 
tions consists the declaration of fate. But it 
would be unprofitable, and indeed endless, to 
pursue the opinions of the most enlightened of 
the Heathens concerning a supreme will and 
the conisequent nature of human events. Some 
taiaintained, that those things only wiere possible, 
which- were certainly to take place hereafter, 
while others asserted the possibility, though 
the things should never hgtppen. Some^ as we 
have seen, could not understand the condition 
of man without calling in the contrdul of fate; 
while others contended, that what might be 
satisfactorily explained through the laws of 
nature and the accidents of fortune, ought to 
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^^it^de the interference of fate. Some affirmed 
^ {)ast events to have been necessary, and 
thence concluded, that fixture events connected 
with those must be necessary also. Other 
philosophers denied both positions.* There is 
only one more of these notions which shall be 
noticed, on account of the part which the 
Christian writers took in the refutation of it. 
It was the system of those, who, abandonitig 
the agency of the stars, asserted a physical fate 
in an eternal series and concatenation of causes 
and effects.! This, howevei", they still referred 
to the will of the gods ; and thus was produced 
a necessity in mortal affairs through a divine 
predestination, notwithstanding the distinctions 
invented by Chrysippus,:j: in order to rescue 
his doctrine from that reproach. 

* These and many other notions of the same kind, are to 
be found in the fragment of Cicero De Fato. This with the 
two books of Divination, and the Treatise of the Nature of thie 
Crods, will give a good view of the opinions of the antients on 
the subjects in question. 

t Qui non astrorum constitutionem, sed omnium connexio- 
nem seri^mque causarum qui fit omne quod fit. Fad nomiiite 
appellant. Civ. Dei, lib. v. g. 8. 

X Cbrysippus autem, ciim et necessitatem imptobaret, et 
irikii f eUet sine prftpotttis.cBosis evenire, Camsamm genera dis- 
tinguit, ut et necessitatem effugiat, et retineat fatttsi. Cic db 
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This opinio)! had been encountered by Cicero; 
and in one part of his argument against the 
Stoics he is supported by Augustin. Cicero 
maintained the freedom of human will ; and it 
was in defence of this favourite position, that 
he denied the power of foretelling future events, 
the point which his brother Quintus was so 
anxious to prove.* Augustin concurs with him 
in the assertion of the freewill of man, but 
corrects his imperfect notions of the prescience 
of God.t Cicero seems to have feared tha:t 
future events could not be foreseen, except 
through the supposition of a fate. While there- 
fore he reprobated the doctrine of a fate, and, 
at the same time, the knowledge of futurity, he 
destroyed the perfections of the Deity. , But 
Augustin informs him, that God, by his nature, 
necessarily knows whatever will be done, yet 
that man is subject to no fate. The Divine 
prescience has no influence on human actions ; 
and man himself, not knowing future events, 
labours to produce them with the full freedom 

Fato. This dbtinction was between proximate and pi^ncipai, 
efficient and antecedent causes^ &€. 

* Cic. De Divinat. 

f This important point is carefiril; discussed in the 9th and 
10th Chapters of the 5th Book of Civ. Dei. 
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of his will. Nor is this freedom violated be- 
cause the order of things is foreseen. Our wills 
are themselves a part of that order ; and though 
the actions flow from them, and are their fore- 
seen effects, they are, as to man, substantially 
and properly free.* 

This appeal then to the assistance of fate, 
whether separate from Providence, or in con^- 
currence with it, is proved to be of no avail to 
the cause of Paganism; and the question is 
brought round to the point from which it 
began ; namely, the protection afforded to the 
empire by the gods of Rome. That these were 
unable to support the state, was first proved • 
and when, for the sake of an escape, recourse 
was had to the supposition of a fate, this has 
also appeared to be nugatory. Cicero deter- 
mined against the Stoics, the nullity of fate; 
and while he refuted others, he was himself 
corrected by Augustin, who, having maintained 
with him the freedom of human actions, esta- 

* Non est autem conseqaens^ ut si Deo cerlus est omnium 
ordo causaram, ided nihil sit in nostns Toluntatis arhttrio. £t, 
ips» quippe nostras yoluntates in causaram ordine sunt, qui 
certus est Deo> gusqae prasscientid continetur: quonifiUn et 
humanae voluntates humanonim operum causft sunt. . Ciy. Dei^ 
lib. y. c. 9. 
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l^khed s^faiaat him the compatibility of the 
Divine prescience with our mmni liberiy.* The 
f esult is, therefi>re, that those Paga&s who were 
preserved at the capture of Rogie, had &o more 
obligation to their fate, than the empire at large 
owed to its gods. What the re$t erf the inbor 
bitants suffered at the hands of Alaiae, w«8the 
usual treatment of war« or the proper ptmkfth- 
meat of their sins* — ^Still there Were a few cir- 
eumstances connected with the fall of the city, 
from which the vindictive disposition of Hea- 

* This is the subject of one of Boethias's coaversations; 
and the result is similar ; — H»c igitur etiam pr»cognita liberos 
habent eventus. De Consolat. Pbilos. lib. v. Pros. 4. The 
same conclusion had been drawn by Origen : to rrfv wpoyvioariy 
¥i ©cS jUiJ eXvai icdravayka^iK^p r&y vpoeyvutrfurvy irdynac. 
The question is treated at length in the 6th Book oi Ensebius's 
Preparation. See particularly c. 6 and 1 1 . Milton endeayonrs ' 
.to give the highest authority to this doctrine, by ascribing it 
to the Almighty, concerning the fallen angels. 

they themselves decreed 

Th6it own revolt, not 1 j if I foreknew. 
Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault, 
Whieh had no less prot*d ^rtain, unfm^known. 
So without least impulse or shadow of fMe, 
Or aught by me immutably foreseen. 
They trespoie, authors to themsdtes in all. 
Both whftt they judg^ a^nd what th«y chooie. 

Book iii. 
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:lb6msm drew a malignsint satisfkction ; and they 
^xaiQ here be noticed, chiefly for the sake of 
pointing mxt tiie sentiments of the eatly writers 
of the Churchy on xaie of the most important 
articles of our religion. 

There were two classes of persons trfao rea- 
soned in this hostile manner. Some, as was 
lately observed, had been s^ved from instant 
death by the influence of the name of Chrkt. 
Hence was drawn an argument of singular per- 
verseness, that to preserve an enetoy was un- 
worthy of the Deity; and that, in an indulgence 
granted in common to the believers of Christ, 
and the haters of his name, a want was betrayed 
either of sagacity to perceive a just distinction, 
or of power to enforce it I* To these blasphe- 
mers it was answered, that they Wholly mis- 
took the moral government of Gf)d upon earth, 
and that they ought to view it in analogy with 
his natural Providence. " He maketh the sun 
to shine upon the evil and the good; and send-, 
eth rain on the just and on the unjust/'f Of 
the civil blessings, therefore. Which are poured, 
in So liberal a manner, from the opened hand of 

* Cur ergo ista divina misericordia etialn ad impios mgnt- 
tosque pervcriit? Ciir. Dei, lib. i. c. 8. 
t St Matt. y. 45. 
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God, a portion falls on the evil and undeserving. 
But this goodness is not the effect of weakness 
or imprudence in the great Author of it. His 
object is, to soften the hearts of those who share 
his bounty, and to bring them to repentance.* 
And it is pleasing to observe, that, while so 
many Pagans hardened themselves against the 
experience of Divine mercy, and became more 
obnoxious to punishment in another world, 
some of them were effectually touched with re- 
morse by their unexpected deliverance. They 
repented of their past sins, forsook the worship 
of their idols, were converted to the faith, and 
openly justified the preservation which had 
been extended to their persons.f 

The other class dwelt on an accusation of ia 
different kind, which led, without their inten- 
tion, to the most satisfactory defence of the 
Gospel. The idolater, unable to vindicate his 
own deities, whose helplessness was proved by 
so many convincing instances, thought that 

* The same thought is applied by the apostle to the Divine 
purpose^ in the revelation of his will. '' Despisest thou the 
riches of his goodness, not knowing that the goodness of God 
leadeth thee to repentance V* Rom. ii. 4. 

t Quidam eorum ista cogitantes, poenitendo ab impietate tie 
corri|;unt. Civ. Dei, lib. i. c. 6. 
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their honour might yet . be preserved, if her 
could implicate the , God of the Christians in 
the same failure of protection. It was retorted 
therefore, with much appearance of triumph, 
that during the siege, and in the assault of the 
city, the Christian inhabitants had suffered to* 
gether with the worshippers of the Mse gods. 
They had been wasted with the common famine, 
and many were slain^n the contest, or had fallen 
into the hands of the Barbarians.* To these 
objectors, it was replied with equal force of 
truth, that the sufferings of the Christian are 
to him no cause of despondency, no proof either 
of the weakness or malevolence of the Deity 
whom he serves. The Providence of God has 
placed him in this world as a candidate for 
greater happiness in another and eternal state: 
and knowing that this high reward is reserved 
for him, he does not expect a present exemp- 
tion from the evils of life; he patiently waits 
for that final judgment which shall separate the 
servants of God, from those that obey him not;t 

^ Maltos^ inquiunt, etiam Christiahos fames diuturna vasta- 
Tit^ — multi etiam ioterfecti sunt^ — multi etiam captivi dujcti 
sunt. Civ. Dei^ lib. i. c. 1 1 — 14. 

- t This had also been the argi^ment of Tertallian. against 
those, whOy in his time> objected to the Christiaiis, that their 
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and tteanwhile niakes ^s very trials coiiilucive> 
to his fiitiire happiness. They correct his er^ 
ror», sober his passions, purify his heart, and 
tend to presenre him in the fear and favour a£ 
God. Whiter therefore, he joyfully acknowr 
ledges blessings, whieh excite his best gratitude 
to Heaven, and surpass all the impure enjoy* 
ments of wicked men; while he is diankfiil for 
the supports and consolations of his daily life, 
for the testimony of his conscience, and the 
animating certainty of his Christian hopei^, he 
also confesses, that the very disasters which are 
allowed to l^efall him, however misinterpreted 
by the profane observer, are equally designed 
for his benefit. His welfare is promoted by 
the experience of evil, as well as of good; and 
his superior fortitude arises from his faith. To 
Hie insulting q.uestion, therefore, "" Where '^ 
thy Grod?"* he triumphantly replies — " My 

God made no visible distinction between them and the Pagans^ 
in the common events of life; — qui enim semel atemum judi- 
ciuin destinavit^ post snculi finem, non pnecipitat discretionem, 
quie est conditio judicii, ante saeculi finem. ApoL c. 41. 

* Illi probationl ejus iiiJSuUant, f ique dkoiit, chm forte in 
aliqiiA tenqiaralia mala devenerit, Ubl est Deus tuu9>-*Deu^ 
mens ubique pnesens est^ ubiqqe totus, uusquam inc;layasj ,qfu. 
fofsA adease aeoietus, abesse uon iiiotm« lUe cilUa i^e adv^r- 
sifl iebuA'e^GAipyiMit, But nedte «K«ii)Juiiat, aut p^oeiita ci»stig«(i 
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Qodi diff^mt m all Ui^ atlrib^es^ fi»m &er 
false and impotent gods of the Hefithen, is toi 
be fpuA4 wherever \m worshippers »e. If I 
9IA carried intp captmty , Ms conaalaitioaB shall 
yet r#»eh me; if I iQse the poisefisioiis of thia 
life,.|3By {srepjbic^j^ faith shall still supply ihekr 
wmt ; apd a I di^» not as the siifffiering Heathens 
dieA> hy bi^ Qwn impatient and impious hand, 
t>ut, in pl)edience to the will of God,* my greair 
reward begins; I shall enter upon a life which 
wilj never more be taken from me ; and tha;iee-' 
forth all tears shall be wiped from my eyes/' 
&mh is the superiority s^ the Christian imder 
ibn^ woi!$t of present evils. The Pagan wor- 
ships his gods for the sake of temporal good. 
When, therefore, he fells into calamity^ he 
i^iAses the gr^t obj^ect of hds prayeri^. And 
h^qe <^omes his complaint of the want of Pro- 
vidence, and his profligate attempt to confound 

merced6mque mihi aetemam pro toleratis pi^ malis temporall- 
bus serrat. Civ. Dei^ lib. i. c. 29. See also c. 10. 

f This was a tnumphaDl argument mith th^ primitive 
writers, Soro^ of the greatest afld-^sest pf ibp Pftgw^ J^ad- 
fled to suicide^ as a jemedy q£ evil allowed a^d dictated bjT 
philosophy itself, and were followed with profligate or unthink- 
ing admiration. The Christian bore all sufferings through the 
»VPP9i^iQf iA^i and-tl»$ inTiolAble mk was^ that liife should 
never be quitted till God called for it in his due time* 
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the cause of the Almighty with the worship of 
his own helpless idols* 

And here occurs the circumstance^ to which 
particular allusion was just now made. In the 
tumult and distress which followed the capture 
of the city, not only were many Christiaiis 
slain, but the usual respect could not be paid 
to the dead; and the bodies of the feithful had 
wanted burial.* The Pagans had long observed 
the religious attention with which the mortal 
remains of believers were interred. From the 
recent privation of these pious ceremonies, 
therefore, they drew an argument of additional 
insult, and inferred, that the God of the Chris- 
tians was indifferent to the protection of his 
followers, in death as well as in life. 

The piety of Christian antiquity has conveyed 
to us the motives from which proceeded a reli- 
gious attention to the dead bodies of believers. 
While living, these had been the temples of the 
Holy Spirit; and through his guidance, they 
were impelled to the performance of works ac- 
ceptable to God. In this sense was interpreted 
the expostulation of St. Paul to the Corinthians, 



* At enim in tantd strage cadaTenim, nee sepdiri potiieniiit. 
Ciy. Dei, lib.' i.e. 12. 
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** Know ye not, that your body is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye 
have of God, and ye are not your own?"* 
Those members, therefore, which had been 
employed as the instruments of the Divine will 
upon earth, were, though mortal in their na- 
ture, to be treated with signal respect, on ac- 
count of the reverence due to that sacred Guest 
which had deigned to inhabit, and direct them 
to the purposes of salvation.f Yet consolation 
wasnot wanting to believers, though the desired 
burial could not be procuredt And this resulted 
from the sure and certain hope of the resurrec- 
tion of the body to eternal life.:|; They might, 
and they did, successfully argue with the Pa- 

• I Cor. vi. 19. 

t Nee ideo coDtemnenda et abjieienda sunt, corpora defunc> 
toioim, maxim^que justorum atque fidelium^ quibus tanquam 
organis et vasis ad omnia bona opera Sanctus usus est Spiritus. 
Civ. Dei, lib. i. c. 13. Augustin interprets the words of the 
Savioar concerning the woman who anointed him, as involving 
a recommendation of this case. " Why trouble ye the woman ? 
For she hath wrought a good work upon me! for in that she 
bath poured this ointment on my body, she did it for my 
burial."— Matt; 26. 10. 

I Ad Dei providentiam, cui placent talia pietatis officia, 
corpora mortuorum pertinere significant, propter fidem resur- 
rectionis adstruendam. Civ. Dei, lib. i. c. 13. 

M 
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gans on inferior principles; and, in a manner 
which is characteristic of the writings of those 
ages, they adapted their reasonings to the mo- 
tives which they knew to be more familiar to 
the men of nature, than the sublime discoveries 
of the Gospel. 

Mudi praise had been bestowed on the sen- 
timent of Lucan, that the soldiers of Pompey 
who lay neglected in the plain of Pharsalia, 
and whose ashes wanted an urn, had the nobler 
vault of Heaven for a covering.* Lucau had 
been preceded in this imagery by the magnifi- 
cent eulogium, which Xenophon bestowed, with 
so much art, upon the military life of the Per- 
sians, whose house was the earth and the sky, 
and whose places of repose were the ground 
which nature abundantly supplied.f This was 
the admired reasoning of a patriotic philosophy; 

* Libera Fortune mors est : capit omnia tellus 
Quae genuit j — Coelo tegitur qui non habet umam. 

Lib. vii. 

t Gobrias being asked by Cyrus, whether the Persians or 
his own people had most beds, tents, houses, &c. ? is made to 
convey a skilful compliment to the former: — vfuy, vij tov Ar, 
ei els' OTi Kal *>pwfiara irXiiia e^l Koi icX/vac, Koi oiKla ye woXv 
fjLtiiuty fi vfjLeripa rfjc efifig' oi ye oid^ /uy X9^^^ TV ^^ '^^^ 
otpavf, icKlyai ^ vyuv eltriv oirofrai yivoivr civ thvaX kwl yiyc. 
Cyrop. lib. v. 
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and armies were taught to look forward wf 
magnanimity to fatigues and dangers during 
life, and to the abandonment of their bodies 
after death, through the force of motives merely 
political.* How superior is the privilege of the 
Christian! Though his mortal part should re- 
main unburied, though it should become the 
prey of beasts, or though its particles should be 
scattered through all the elements; yet he re- 
tains his sure and certain hope of the resurrec- 
tion through Jesus Christ. He knows that Gpd 
is faithful, who hath promised to restore him at 
the last day; and from the bosom of the earth, 
from the distant regions of the air, and the most 
secret recesses of all nature, shall his Almighty 
power once more collect the parts so long dis- 
severed. The man shall, in a moment of time, 
be formed anewj and substantially stand before 

* Sepulturae curam etiam eonim philosophi contempserunt : 
et saepe universi exercitus, dum pro terrend patrid morerentur, 
ubi postea Jacerent, vel qaibus bestiis esca fierent, non curave- 
niDt. Licuitque de Mc re poetis plausibiliter dicere, " CcbIo 
tegitur qui non,babet uraam.'* Quanto miuiis debent de cor- 
poribus insepultis insultare Cbristianis, quibus et ipsius camis 
et membrorum omnium reformatio non sol^m ex terra^ veriim 
etiam ex aliorum ekmentorum secretissimo sinu, quo dilapsa 
cadavera recesserunt, in temporis puncto reddenda^ et redinte> 
gran^a promittitur? Civ. Dei, lib. i. c. 12. 

M 2 
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his Maker, to receive the eternal reward of his 
faith and obedience. 

It will be of importance to remark in this 
place, that the same fundamental doctrine which 
was thus supported by Augustin, had been 
asserted against the objections of unbelievers, 
from the first age of Christianity. In the ar- 
gument of Tatian against the Greeks, who re- 
garded the belief of the resurrection as no 
more than the fond dream of a mistaken piety, 
he compares the 4«storation of the body for 
future judgment, with the wonderful production 
of the race of mankind out of their original 
nothing, and argues that the power of God is 
equally capable of both operations. You may 
burn this body; and, by depriving it of the 
burial which we desire, attempt to scatter its 
particles beyond the reach of Divine Provi- 
dence. But you cannot send them beyond the 
limits of the world itself; and the world belongs 
to God, and all that it contains. Although, 
therefore, I should be consumed with fire, or 
wasted with floods, or torn in pieces by the 
wild beasts which you may let loose against 
me, my remains are still laid up in the reposi- 
tory OF God. They cannot escape his sight, 
though they should lie hid from every human 
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eye; and in his own appointed time he will re- 
store them to that connexion and unity, which 
you impiously labour to dissolve.* 

Athenagoras, in his treatise of the Resurrec- 
tion, united with the authority of Scripture, 
such philosophy as his age could furnish, in 
order to prove that the body would be restored 
to the soul, and that both would exist together 
in a state of future rewards and punishments* 
And he drew his reasoning alternately from the 
constitution of man, from the evident purpose 

* K^y wvp i^aifiavitrri vdv to trapKiov, k^aTfiioBtiaav Tt^v 
vXijv 6 KOfffioc KEKwpri^ev' Kq.v kv frorafjioicy k^v kv ^aiXaaaaiQ 
kK^airayriOwy k^v viro ^rjpitov BiaffwaffSio, TAMEI0I2 kvawS- 
Keifiai wXtifflfi ^eawoTti' koI 6 fiiv irTij^bc jcai adeog hk oihe to. 
airoKeiiteva. 0€oc ^e 6 ^aaCKtviaVy ore finKtrai, t^v oparrjy 
avT^ fxov^ VTTo^atnv avoKaTa^iaEi irpoQ to iipx'ouov. Contr. 
Graec. c. 9, 10. This, among many other instances, will 
serve to suggest the sense in which we are to understand 
the burning of the early Christians by their Pagan persecutors. 
Death was inflicted in a manner, which conveyed a defiance of 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the body. One of the most 
striking examples of this anti-Christian enmity is seen in the 
account which Eusebius gives of the martyrdom of Polycarp. 
The fire not readily consuming him, he was stabbed at the 
stake. His friends now earnestly begged thje body; but the 
Centurion, instigated also by the Jews, resolved to burn it. 
Hist. Eccl. lib. iv. c. 15. Compare. St. Paul's supposition, 1 
Cor. xni. 3. 
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of his existence in this life, and from the powep 
and the will of God. This too was r the doc- 
trine of Minucius Felix and TertuUian;. The 
former makes Caeeilius cautioa his opponent 
against the vulgar notion, that things not capa* 
ble cof being seen by man, do not appear to the 
eye of God; for whatever is dispersed, passes 
into the elements, and these are all subject to 
the Divine inspection and controuL* The lat-^ 
ter, in several parts of his Apology, argues with 
the Gentiles on the ground of their philosophy, 
and upbraids them with a ready reception of 
every improbability taught by their own so- 
phists, and tin obstinate disbelief of the great 
and salutary truths of the Scriptures.f He well 
knew the perverse spirit of Paganism, The 
time had been, when he indulged against Chris- 

* Tu perire et Deo credis, si quid oculis nostris bebetibus 
subtrabitur? Corpus omne^ sive arescit in pulrerem, sive in 
bumorem solvitur, vel in cinerem comprimitur, vel in ardorem 
fenuatur, subducitur nobis 5 sed Deo^ elementorum custodi^ re- 
servatur. Dial. p. 326. 

t Si quis pbilosopbus affirmet^ ut ait Laberius de sententizt 
Pythagorae, bominem fieri ex mulo — ^nonne consessiim movebit> 
et fidem infiget, etiam ab animalibus abstinendi? At enim 
Cbristianus^ si de bomroe bominem^ ipsumque de Caio Caium 
reducere promittat^ lapidibus magis, nee saltern caestibus k po- 
pulo exigetur. C. 48. 
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tianity the same profeneness which marked the 
Heathen with whom he lived; and he peniten- 
tially confesses, that the doctrine of the Resur- 
rection was one of the objects of his scorn.* 
But his heart was gradually subdued by the 
influence of the religion which he hated. He 
was converted to the faith, and maintained, 
with a zeal which might atone for his former 
infidelity, that God, who raised the world out 
of nothing, is equally able to restore any part 
of his creation which he has suffered to perish; 
that he will call from the earth, the sea, and 
every part of nature, the bodies of all who have 
existed from the beginning of the world, and 
render to every man according to his works, 
whether they have been good or evil. It, is 
pleasing to see the passions of men unsuspect- 
ingly compelled to advance the will of God. 
The malice of the Pagans thought only of grati- 
fying itself in the wounds which it inflicted on 
the feelings of those Christians who survived 
the capture of Rome; and this led Augustin, 
in conformity with the doctrine of the earlier 



* These instances are curious, and throw light on the treat- 
ment of St. Paul at Athens : — *' When they heard of the resur- 
rection of the dead, some mocked." Acts xvii. 32. 
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fathers, to a solemn and circumstantial declara- 
tion of the firm belief of the Church in the re- 
surrection of the body! The objections, there- 
fore, which were drawn from the sufferings of 
the Christians, as an excuse for the declared 
impotence of the Heathen deities, were not 
only unavailing to the Pagan cause, but tended 
to the more triumphant vindication of the Gos- 
pel. The gods were left in their former dis- 
credit; and nothing could be more evidently 
proved, than that the Romans owed neither 
their personal welfare, nor the establishment 
of their empire to such protectors. The claim 
then of temporal benefits arising from the wor- 
ship of idols, is at end. They did not confer on 
their votaries the benefits of the " life that now 
is;" and the first part of our argument is ac- 
complished. Indeed, nothing is more frequently 
and pointedly asserted by the early vindicators 
of the Gospel, than that the Romans had ob- 
tained their empire before they were possessed 
of their gods. In the time of Numa, says Ter- 
tuUian,* their religion was simple, without a 

* Frugi relligio, et puuperes ritus, et nulla capitolia certan- 
tia coelo^ sed teraeraria de cespite altaria^ etvasa adbucSamia, 
et nidor ex illis^ et Deus ipse nusquam. Nondum enim tunc 
ingenia Grseconim atque Tuscorum fingendis simulachris urbem 
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pompous worship or a lofty capitol. The altars 
were occasional, and of turf, the vessels of Sa- 
mian clay, and the Grecian and Tuscan artists 
had not yet overwhelmed the city with the 
images of the gods. And it is allowed that 
this simplicity continued till the conquest of 
Asia. The dominion of the Romans, therefore, 
was not the effect, but the cause of their super- 
stitions ; and the new gods of other countries 
followed in the train of victory .f That nothing 
might be wanting to the success of their argu- 
ment, the Christian writers farther reminded 
their adversaries, that long prosperity and ex- 
tended dominion had been granted to nations 
which had never respected or acknowledged 
the gods of Rome. The Assyrian empire, of 
which the Romans had heard and written so 

inundaveraDt. Ergo doq ante relligiosi Romani qukm magni -, 
ideoque non ob hoc magni^ quia relligiosi. Apol. c. 25. 

t Undique hospites Deos quaerunt, et suos faciunt: — sic 
dam UQiversarum gentium sacra suscipiunt, etiam regna merue- 
runt. Min. Felix, Dial. p. 53. — ^If the assertion of a Christian 
writer is not allowed^ the confession of the Pagans themselves 
must be conclusive. 

Nos in templa tuam Romana accepimus Isin : 
Semideosque canes^ et sistra jubentia luctus, 
£t quern tu plangens hominem testaris Osirin. 

Lucan. lib. viii. 
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much, was established without any aid from the 
Trojan or Italian mythology.* The Persians 
were celebrated for conquest, amid the profes- 
sion of an idolatry not only different from that 
of Rome, but hostile to it.f The Jews too, 
who alone possessed the knowledge of the one 
true God, were, through his signal protection, 
blessed with great temporal prosperity ; and 
this they forfeited through a criminal attach- 
ment to polytheism,^ on which the Romans 
credulously relied, as the only means of empire ! 

* Constat regnum Assyriorum k Nino rege long^ lat^que 
pon*ectum. Si nuUo Deomin adjutorio magnum hoc regnum 
et prolixum fuit, quare Diis Romanis tribuitur Romanum im> 
perium? Civ. Dei, lib. iv. c. 7. 

f Si proprios Deos babuerunt Ass3^ii, quasi peritiores fabros 
imperii construendi atque servandi, nunquidnam mortui sunt, 
quando et ipsi imperium perdiderunt? — ^Aut mercede non sibi 
reddita (a passing blow at Laomedon and bis hireling gods) 
vel alid promissd majore, ad Medos transire maluerunt, atque 
ind^ rursus ad Persas, Cyro invitante, et aliquid commodius 
poUicente? — ib. 

X Si non in eum pecc4ssent irapid curiositate, tanquam ma- 
gtcis artibus seducti ad alienos Deos et idola defluendo, et 
postrem6 Christum occidendo, in eodum regno mansissent. 
Et nunc qudd per omnes fer^ teiras gentesque dispersi sunt, 
illius unius veri Dei providentia est 3 ut quod Deorum falsorum 
usquequaque simulachra,^ arae, hici, templa evertuntuf, et sacri- 
ficia pi'ohibentur, de codicibus eorum probetur. — ib. c. 34. 
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They are now dispersed over the earth; and 
one of the reasons of their dispersion was, that, 
while they were driven from the territory which 
God, in his kindness, had conferred on them, 
they might be compelled to witness the pro- 
phesied destruction of their sinful idolatry/ and 
the increasing honours of the name of Christ, 
whom they had impiously crucified. 

By whom then was empire conferred on the 
Romans? and to whom are to be attributed 
the evils which attended its progress? 

The first of these questions is briefly an- 
swered by TertuUian; the second by Augustin* 
" He is the dispenser of kingdoms, to whom 
belongs the world which is governed, and man 
himself who governs it. The changes of secu- 
lar dominion which arise at different periods of 
time, are ordained by Him who was before all 
time : and the rise and fall of states must be re- 
ferred to Him alone, who existed before human 
society began."* Yet not to Him are we to 
ascribe the abuse of power, and the unprin- 

* Videte igitur ne ille regna dispenset^ cujus est et orbis qui 
regnatiir^ et homo ipse qui regnat; ne ille vices dominationum 
ipsis tetnporibus in sseculo ordinaverit^ qui ante omne tempus 
fuit, et j&aeculum corpus temporum fecit : ne ille civitates ex- 
tollat aut depnmat, sub quo fuit aliquando sine civitatibus gens 
hominum. Tert. Apol. c. 26. 
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cipled enlargement of dominion. *' God is the 
creator of every nature, and the bestower of 
every power. But the abuse of the divine gifts 
arises from the depravity of the will of man : 
and this is contrary to nature, and the will of 
God."* The means, therefore, which are fur- 
nished by the Deity, are liable to evil appli- 
cation, through human perverseness. Hence, 
while the power of Rome is acknowledged to 
have been derived from Him, his blessed name 
is free from the imputation of having autho- 
rized the extension of its empire, by blood and 
treachery. 

But the time had been, when the Romans 
were swayed by better motives : and here oc- 
curs a distinguished sentiment of Augustin, 
with which I shall close this part of the subject. 

* Sicut enim omnium naturarum creator est, ita omnium 
potestatum dator, non voluntatum. MalaB quippe voluntates 
ab illo non sunt; quoniam contra naturara sunt^ quae ab illo 
est. Civ. Dei, lib. v. c. 11. Tbis is not a remembrance df 
Manicheism^ but is to be referred to Scripture 3 St. James, c. i. 
13, 14. Augustin adapts the whole of the discussion concern- 
ing free-will and fate to the purpose of bis argument on the 
temporal prosperity of the empire.^ Deus itaque summus et 
verus, cum Verbo suo et Spiritu Sancto, quae tria unum sunt, — 
nullo modo est credendus regna hominum eorumque domina- 
tiones et servitutes^ h suae Providentiae legibus alienas esse 
voluisse. — ib. 
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In the earlier ages of the state, before the 
love of unlimited power possessed the Romans, 
they had felt the spirit of true patriotism, and 
acted on genuine views of civil liberty. They 
loved their country, and not themselves; and 
while their private lives were free from offence 
against the laws, and governed by ftie rules of 
decency and temperance, they magnanimously 
laboured to promote the public good.* This 
was the foundation of their greatness and their 
fame. These were their civil virtues; and Pro- 
vidence, which is ever benevolent towards the 
faintest and most imperfect efforts on the side 
of goodness, bestowed on courage, disinterest- 
edness, and patriotic principle, the characteris- 
tic reward of temporal prosperity. 

Let not this animating thought be lost to 
ourselves. The Roman virtues were of this 
world; and the consequence annexed to them 
was a dominion of this world. '' Verily, they 

* Isti privatas res suas pro re communis hoc est, republica, 
et pro ejus aerario, contempserunt, avaritiae restiterunt, consu- 
luerunt patriae consilio liberoj neque delicto secundum suas 
leges^ neque libidini obnoxii^ — hodi^que Uteris et historid glo- 
riosi sunt paen^ in omnibus gentibus. Non est quod de sumnii 
et veri Dei justitia conquerantur. — ** Perceperunt mercedem 
suam." Civ. Dei, lib. v. c. 15. 
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have their reward." We have calls to patriot- 
ism, which the Pagans never knew: and on an 
authority superior to all their legislators, we 
have received those principles which are the 
foundation of private happiness, and public 
greatness. The power of Britain does not ter- 
minate in civil objects ; it is connected with a 
loftier and more sacred purpose. We are the 
happy inhabitants of a country which exhibits 
the profession of the purest Christianity, in 
conjunction with the soundest of civil govern- 
ments. Our patriotism, therefore, is exalted 
by our faith; and we may reasonably hope, 
that the Divine blessing will descend, in a lar- 
ger degree, and in a more distinguished man- 
ner, on that public spirit which is sanctioned 
by true religion, and which, through the main- 
tenance of empire, promotes the will of Heaven. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PRETENSION OF PAGANISM TO THE PROMISE OF THE "LIFE 
TO come"... disproved THROUGH THE INSIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE HEATHEN GODS. . .INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE 
OF JUPITER . . . SOUL OF THE WORLD . . . ANALYSIS OF THE 
THEOLOGY OF YARRO ... REMARKS. 

It has been fully proved, that to bestow tem- 
poral prosperity was beyond the power of the 
Pagan deities, and that the boasted greatness 
of the Roman empire was derived from causes, 
on which they had no influence. It remains to 
be seen, whether the same gods, who were 
worshipped in vain for the sake of inferior 
blessings, had in reserve for their votaries, the 
choicest privileges; of Heaven ; whether they, 
who could not direct the events of this world, 
were the dispensers of happiness in a future 
state ; whether the soul of man were the object 
of their care, though his bodily protection might 
be beneath their dignity, or beyond their ca- 
pacity. 

Augustin, in an early view of his subject, 
seems to have apprehended, that this would be 
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the loftiest and most laborious part of his task-* 
But, notwithstanding the extraordinary reputa- 
tion of one branch of the philosophy, against 
which he thought it necessary to rouse the 
higher powers of his mind; notwithstanding 
the near approaches which it was once sup- 
posed to make towards some of the more im- 
portant truths of scripture, we shall be con- 
vinced, by an easier inquiry than was suggested 
by the fears of Augustin, that the claims of 
human wisdom are as fallacious as they are ar- 
rogant, and that Christian " godliness" alone 
"hath the promise of the life which is to 
come." 

The refutation of these higher pretensions of 
the Pagan philosophy began with an exposure 
of the common opinion concerning the various 
employments of the gods. The divisions of 
their power were supposed to be as numerous 
as the appearances of nature, or the events of 
human life. From his earliest moments, man 
was destined to pass through the successive 
protection of a multitude of deities, each of 

* Quae, nisi fallor, quaestio multo erit operosior, et subli- 
miori disputatione dignior, ut et contra philosophos in e4 dis- 
seratur, non quoslibet, sed et qui apud illos excellentissim^ 
glorid clari sunt, et fwbiscum multa sentiunt. Civ. Dei, lib. i. 
c. 3G. 
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them exercising an exclusive and jealous au- 
thority, in his limited department. Nay, this 
separate influence over him was supposed to 
exist even before the birth of the infant. Lu- 
cina was the proper deity to be invoked in his 
favour.* Diespiter must show him the light ; 
and Opis alone has the privilege of receiving 
him at his first entrance into the world. He 
cannot cry till Vaticanus compassionately opens 
his mouth for the expression of his wants. 
Levana raises him in her arms from the ground, 
on which he is duly placed in acknowledgment 
of the original rights of Tellus. Educa supplies 
him with meat, Potina with drink. It is the 
express employment of Rumina to watch over 
the salubrity of his milk, and Cunina attends 
him in the agitation of his cradle. His fate, the 
fixed portion of his life, is sung, at the begin- 
ning of his days, by the Carmentes ;t and For- 

* Aug. Civ. Dei, lib. iv. c. 1 1. The instances stated in the 
text, are a small part of those which this chapter would have 
afforded. But it is sufficient for the present purpose to name a 
few deities of each class. 

t If Ovid is right, only one of these two. sisters loo]&ed> into 
foturity. 

Altera, quod porro fiierat, cecinisse putatur ^ 
Altera, versuruin postmodo quicquid erat. 

Fast. lib. j. 635. 
N 
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tune is permitted to sport with all those events 
which are not determined by their superior au- 
thority. 

Nor is it the misfortune of the smaller deities 
alone to be thus circumscribed in office and au- 
thority. The great and select gods are them- 
selves subjected to similar disgrace. Apollo 
was to be exclusively consulted for the know- 
ledge, of future events. Mercury was the pro- 
per genius of gain. From Janus* was the mere 
initiation of human affairs ; for it was the pri- 
vilege of Terminus, that in him alone was their 
conclusion. 

The heaven, the earth and the sea, were also 

* This god was of much importance to the Pagans 5 for the 
prayers addressed to the other deities were to pass through the 
gate kept hy him 3 and therefore he was to he propitiated in the 
fifst instance. This is the answer which Ovid makes him give, 
when questioned ahout the custom hy the worshipper : 
Ut possis aditum per me, qui limina servo. 
Ad quoscunque velim prorsiis, hahere Deos. 

Fast. lib. i. 170. 
We find the same persuasion concerning him in the time of 
Amobius. Quem in cunctis anteponitis precibus, et viam 
vobis pandere Deoram ad audientiam creditis. Lib.iii. Au- 
gustin takes no small satisfaction in arguing, that this prime 
god was inferior to the little terminus, upon the principle, 
that a thing ended is better than a thing begun. — Unhappy 
Janus r 
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parcelled out into separate governments. Some- 
times, indeed, the same deity was called to pre- 
side over different things, with a new official 
name. But it happened, on the other hand, 
that all the parts, even of the same clement, 
were not subject to the same deity. While 
the remoter sky acknowledged its Jupiter, the 
region of the air below it was possessed by 
Juno. Two goddesses shared with Neptune 
the management of the sea. Its depths and 
recesses were the province of Salacia, while the 
waves which continually came to the shore, 
were conducted by Venilia. Proserpine right- 
fully took from Pluto the inferior portion of the 
earth ; and though the blaze of the smith be- 
longed to Vulcan, the domestic flame was 
reserved for the more gentle administration of 
Vesta!* 

Hence arose the first question urged by the 
Christian advocates against the lofty pretensions 
of their antagonists. From gods like these, 
what transcendarit blessings can be reasonably 
expected by their votaries ? How shall beings, 
whose utmost effort it is to direct some unim- 

* Ignem mundi leviorem^ qui pertinet ad usus haminum 
faciles, non violentiorem, qualis Vulcani est, ei depu.tandam esse 
credidernnt. Civ. Dei, lib. vit. c. l6. 

1^2 
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portant business upon earth, be themselves 
possessed of immortality? How shall they, 
whose widest government is but a limited de- 
partment of the world, be able to bestow the 
immeasurable rewards, the infinite happiness 
of the "life to comer* 

These minute distinctions, however, were dis- 
allowed or disregarded by the graver and more 
philosophical Pagans, It was their profession, 
that the different employments assigned to the 
deities, whether the inventions of the poets, or 
the superstitions of the vulgar, had always been 
understood by the wise in another and an higher 
sense. The numerous deities fancied by the 
people were but portions of the universal Ju- 
piter. He was the original god, and contained 
in himself the whole catalogue of celestial 
beings, which were, in truth, no other than his 
virtues, and properties, wrongly attributed to a 
multiplicity of supposed persons, and expressed 
by different names. But if we inquire of what 
nature was the Jupiter, thus sagaciously disco- 
vered, and loftily proclaimed ; the same persons 
.who had so easily disposed of the other deities 

* Quis ferat dici atque contendi, Deos illos, quibus rerum 
exiguaruna singulis singula distribuuntur officia, vitam aeternam 
cuiquam praestare ? Civ. Dei^ lib. vi. c. 1, 
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in his favour, are compelled to confess, that he 
was the soul of the world. 
. This opinion seems to have arisen either from 
a partial adoption of the doctrine of Timaeus 
the Locrian, or from a persuasion that notwith- 
standing better appearances, his doctrine was 
finally reducible to it. According to the terms 
of his system, the world was an animal, endued 
not only with life, but with intelligence.* It 
was immortal and indestructible, except by 
him who first set it in order; it was happy, 
and in a certain sense a deity.t The seat of 
its soul was the centre. From thence it was 
extended to the outer parts, and pervaded and 
protected the whole by its informing and vivi- 
fying qualities.;}; The leading principles of this 
treatise were adopted and expanded by Plato 
in his dialogue distinguished by the name of 
Timaeus. But the later cosmologists seem to 

* Act Xiysiy, TovSe tov Kotr/xov l&ov Jefiypvx^^ Ivvovyre. Plat. 
Tim. p. 1048. 

+ TSrov ETToUi 0€ov yevvaTov, owtoKa f^dapriaofiEvov vw* 
ciXX^ acr% ejoi r^ avrov trvvTETay/JL€Vf @e^, eiwoKa ^fiXero 
avrov ha\v€iv, — AiafitPti apa, ToiSa^e &v, a^BaproQ ifai hvut- 
Xe^poc kolL ficucapioc Tim. Locr. Opusc. Mythol. Gale, p. 546. 

J Tav ^e T^ Kofffi^ ^v)(hv fittroBev eidypas knayaytr e^to. 
ib. p. 548. 
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have been perfectly satisfied with the divinity 
bestowed on the world, whose properties were 
deemed so high and absolute, that the demiurge, 
from whom they were said to come, was either 
excluded as an unnecessary being, or was in- 
corporated with the world as its animating 
principle. It is the persuasion of some of the 
minor Greek mythologists, that the world is 
governed, like the body of man, by a soul ; and 
this is called Jupiter : that the name is derived 
from the cause of life, or its preservation ; and 
that in this sense Jupiter is said to reign over 
the universe.* 

Thus too he is the father of gods and men ; 
that is, the nature of the world is the cause of 
their hypostasis, as parents are the authors of 
being to their children.! In the same age, 
perhaps, with Phurnutus, Virgil had become 

* "HffTrep ^€ rifieig airo yfnf^fiQ hoiKb^eda, ovT<a koI 6 koit/mq 
^v)(r)r e')(£i Triv avvi^tarav Ilvtov' koX avrrj KoXeirai Zevg' vorepov 
^la TO (Tbj^sara Kol airia oZcra roig ^wtri re ^^v, ^la rSro jjaaiKeveiv 
6 ZevQ Xiytrai tCjv oKcov, ^ o)q &y koi ev iifiiv fi i//vx^ *^«^ 4 <t>vais 
ilfiCJv I3a<n\€veiv pfidelrj. Phumut. de Nat. Deorum, c. 2. 
Opusc. Mythol. Gale. 

f *0 ZevQ warrip \iyiTai ^eutv koI avdpwwiiiv tlvai 3ta rijv rS 
Koarfia (pvffiy aiTiav ytyovivat TfJQTimov VTroTaffcwc^ wc ol Tcariptg 
yivv&tri TCI Tticva, ib. c. 9. 
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the patron of the same doctrine, and identified 
Jupiter with the soul of the world : 

■ ■ ■ Denm namque ire per omnes 

Terrasqae tractusque maris^ coelumque profundum. 

Georg. iv. 221. 

Indeed, that the gravest authority may not be 
wanting to this doctrine, he makes Anchises 
deliver it to -3Sneas in the shades, where the 
secrets of the mundane system are \mderstood 
without a chance of error. 

Principio coelum ac terras, camposque liquentes^ 
Lucentemque globum lunae, Titanidque astra 
Spiritus intus alit, totdmqne infusa per ai*tus 
Mens agitat inolem, et magno se corpore miscet. 

Mn. 6. 

This then is the opinion which we find to have 
been so prevalent among many of the great and 
the learned Pagans in the time of Augustin'.* 
By these the existence of a deity, governing all 
things by his supreme power, was disallowed ; 
and Jupiter, as was lately remarked, was swal- 
lowed up in the soul of the world. 

* Haec omnia quae dixi, et qusecunque non dixi, (non enim 
omnia dicenda arbitratus sum 3) hi omnes DiiDe»que sit unus 
Jupiter ; — sive sint, ut quidam volunt, omnia ista partes ejus, 
sive virtutes ejus, sicut eis videtur, quibus eum placet esse mundi 
animum, qu» sententia velut magnorum multorumque doc- 
torum est. Civ. Dei, lib. iv. c. 11. 
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But, though maintained with much apparent 
authority, this philosophy was attended with 
still greater absurdity than the superstition, or 
the levitv, which it affected to correct. For if 
the minor deities were independent of one 
another, and often at variance (a case commonly 
supposed), and if they were no more than parts 
of the same Jupiter ; Jupiter, in his nature and 
properties, must be at variance with himself. 
Again, if every thing was traced to Jupiter, he 
was to be worshipped in every thing ; a'nd it 
was a received doctrine, that a failure in the 
services due to him, was a just cause of his dis- 
pleasure. But by the same philosophers, the 
constellations were said to be parts of Jupiter, 
and to be endued with life and rational souls; 
yet it is certain, that at Rome few altars were 
erected to them.* Jupiter, therefore, obtained 
but a partial attention ; and while he was 
pleased that some of his qualities were duly 
honoured, he must have resented the neglect 
which was shown to the rest. Nor was this 
system less impious, than it was absurd. For 

* Quas (aras) tamen paucissiinis siderum statuendas esse puta- 
verunt, et singillatim sacrificandum. Si igitur irascuntur qui 
non singillatim coluntur^ non metuunt^ paucis placatis^ toto coelo 
irato viverc ? Civ. Dei, lib. iv. c. 1 J. 
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if Jupiter is the soul of the world, the world 
itself is pronotinced by the same authority to be 
his visible body. Every object, therefore, which 
we see and touch, is a part of him, and he is 
perpetually subject to the oontroul and disposal 
of man. Some, indeed, were aware of this 
mortifying consequence, and endeavoured to 
obviate it. They, therefore, excluded beasts, 
and the inanimate parts of nature from any 
participation in him, and confined this privilege 
to rational creatures. But little or nothing 
was gained by this precaution ; for if Jupiter is 
mankind, he is still exposed to many sorts of 
injury and indignity. He suiFers whatever 
man suffers ; he is affected by pain, disgrace, 
and labour ; he dies in men ; and, as Augustin 
condescends to remark, is whipt in boys!* 
Notwithstanding these attempts therefore to 

* Quid infelicius credi potest, qukm Jovis partem vapulare, 
film puer vapulat ? Civ. Dei, lib. iv. c. 1 1 . — No writer, with 
whom I am acquainted, talks with so much horror of his early 
sufferiugs, as Augustin. Horace could smile at the calamities 
inflicted upon him by the too vehement hand of Orbilius. 
Augustin never remembers his treatment but with sighs and 
tears. In one place he intimates, that if it were proposed to 
him to begin life again^ he would refuse the oft'er — and chiefly 
on account of the farly miseries of learning ! 
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compound all the deities into Jupiter, and to 
establish a god sufficiently dignified to provide 
for the eternal welfare of mankind, the system 
of the philosophers is compelled, by the force 
of superior absurdity, to return to the opinion 
of the vulgar, to the divided agency of '' gods 
many, and lords many ;"* and this is the light 
in which the principle of idolatry was constantly 
and truly viewed by the inspired writers, and 
the advocates of the early Christian church. 

This conclusion is strengthened by another 
circumstance, curious in itself, as well as im- 
portant to the subject. It is remarkable, that 
some of those, whose philosophy was most de- 
cidedly pledged to the maintenance of the sole 
prerogative of Jupiter, yet joined in upholding 
a civil, polytheism, however contrary to their 
favourite doctrine, and were very careful in 
ascertaining the provinces, and separating the 
respective employments commonly attributed 
to the other deities ! 

* Whitby, in conjunction with most of the commentators, 
properly maintains, that this passage, 1 Cor. viii. 5. refers to 
the gods, or idols of the Heathen. Le Clerc had fancied, that 
by ''gods in heaven," are meant God and the angels -, and by 
•'gods in the earth," magistrates, who are also called "the 
lords of the world !'* 
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It was the declared opinion of Varro, that 
Jupiter was the soul of the world.* Nay, so 
exalted was his notion of Jupiter, understood in 
this sense, that, by an error common to other 
Heathen writers, he supposed that deity to be 
the real object of worship to the Jews, who 
adored him without an image, but under ano- 
ther name If Yet Varro, thus adverse to the 
popular claims in favour of any deity beneath 
Jupiter, employs his extraordinary learning 
and acuteness in describing the duties of his 
fellow-citizens to the entire establishment of 
Roman gods ! He professes to take this care, 
upon a patriotic principle, more serviceable 
than that which influenced the conduct of Me- 

* Varro apertissim^ dicit, Deum se arbitrari esse animam 
mundi^ et hunc ipsum mundum esse Deum. Civ. Dei^ lib. vii. 
c. 9. 

t Hunc Varro credit etiara ab his coli, qui uuum Deum 
solum sine simulacro colnnt^ sed alio nomine nuncupari. Civ. 
Pei^ lib. iv. c. 9. In the same spirit^ Tacitus interprets the 
institution of the Sabbath into a respect for Saturn. Hist, 
lib. y. c. 4. He finds also the Roman gods in the religious 
"worship of the Germans. The Gaub furnished a similar inter- 
pretation to Caesar, lib. vi. And in the Isis and Osiris of 
Plutarch, the names of persons and things belonging to the 
Jewish history are incorporated into the Egyptian fables : — ewl 
Kara^riXoi ra ^IsSaiKo. vapiXKovreQ £tc rovjivOoy, c. 31. 
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tellus and ^neas. The former rescued the 
sacred utensils of Vesta from her flaming tem- 
ple ; the latter piously preserved the Penates 
from the conflagration of Troy. But Varro 
undertakes the protection of the deities from 
the injurious effects of time rather than from 
the incursions of an enemy ; nor will he allow 
the rites of deities so long respected and sanc- 
tioned by the state, to fall into neglect and ob- 
livion.* He therefore interposes in favour of 
those whom he knows at the same time to be 
without authority or existence, and prescribes, 
with a laboriousness and anxiety which would 
appear to be the result of a settled conviction, 
the religious services to which each divinity is 
entitled from the gratitude of Rome ! He rea- 
sons on his design, as if the effects of it were, 
in the highest degree, important and beneficial. 
It is not sufficient, that we allow the general 
power of the gods. We must know the de- 
partments over which they respectively preside. 

* In eo ipso opere dixit se timere n^ pereant (Dii), non in- 
cursu hostili, sed civium negligentid^ de qud illos velut ruind 
liberari k se dicit, et in memorid bonorum per hujusmodi libros 
recondi atque servari utiliore cui-d qukm Metellus de incendio 
sacra Vestalia, et ^Eneas de Trojano excidio penatcs liberdssc 
praedicatur. Civ. Dei^ lib. vi. c. 2. 
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iEscuIapius therefore is to be reraembered in 
his particular character as the god of Medicine ; 
otherwise we shall be ignorant of the proper 
objects for which we are to petition him. And 
so of the rest ; for, the want of this specific in- 
formation will expose us to a thousand absurdi- 
ties in our prayers ; and we shall be in danger 
of doing that, with religious seriousness, which 
we see practised for the sake of pastime, by the 
mimi on the stage ; we shall ask water from 
Bacchus, and wine from the Lymphae !* 

Varro therefore, after the open expression of 
a philosophical opinion hostile to the common 
superstition, is again the patron of a system 
which he had wished to explode ; and he la- 
bours to re-establish the same division of power 
and office among the gods, which yet he had 
confidently resolved into Jupiter alone ! But it 
has already appeared, that deities thus nume- 
rous and weak were wholly incompetent to 
satisfy the expectation of their votaries. Their 
own controul was narrow and unimportant ; 
and they could not confer on others the bless- 

• Ex eo enim poterimus, inquit^ scire quem, cujusque rei 
«aus4^ Deura advocare ^tque invocare debeamus 5 ne faciamus 
lit mimi solent^ et optemus k Libero aquam^ k Lymphis vinum. 
Civ. Dei, lib. iv. c. 22. 
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ings of eternity which were beyond the limits 
of their jurisdiction, or exceeded the powers of 
their nature. 

Such then is the dilemma with which the 
patrons of idolatry were harassed by the 
Christian writers. If the gods are supposed 
to exist, the meanness of their nature, the in- 
significance of their employments, and the mu- 
tual checks resulting from an authority thus 
various and divided, sufficiently show how in- 
capable they are of bestowing the great re- 
wards of the life to come. Oh the other hand, 
if all the gods are resolved into Jupiter, and if 
Jupiter himself is resolved into the soul of the 
world, the deity becomes a mere physical prin- 
ciple. There is no longer a Providence ; and 
consequently, the expectation of a fixture retri- 
bution is at an end. 

A nearer and more particular view of the 
system of Varro will inform us, what was the 
real nature of the Roman theology. Besides 
the classical amusement which it may produce, 
and its illustration of the principles of those 
books with which you are daily conversant, it 
will convince us all, that the efforts of natural 
wisdom were totally incompetent to the disco- 
very of religious truth ; that the Pagan worship 
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was a mixture of ignorance, superstition, and 
duplicity; that it was unworthy of the deity, 
and therefore falsely aspired to the privilege 
which was claimed for it, of bestowing eternal 
happiness. 

The '* Antiquities" of Varro are unfortunately 
lost. However, from the notices of this work 
which remain in other writers,* we are to infer 
that it was one of the choicest monuments of 
genius and patriotism, of which antient Rome 
had to boast. For the principal knowledge, 
which we have of this Pagan treatise, we are 
indebted to Christianity; and from the minute 
statement of its plan by Augustin alone we are 
enabled to collect both its object and its cha- 
racter. 

The whole work consisted of forty-one books, 
which were divided into two unequal parts.f 
The first of these treated *' Of things human;" 
the second, ** Of things divine." On the 
former argument were employed twenty-four 

♦ In the edition of Varro wbich I use— Durdrechti 1619, the 
fragments are copious. They might yet be increased. 

t Civ. Dei, lib. vi. c. 3. The sentences of Augustin are 
frequently long and involved 5 and, in order to give perspicuity 
and briskness to his statement, it is necessary to take it to 
pieces, and set it up again in a more convenient form. 
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books, to which was also prefixed an introduc- 
tory book, explanatory of the general nature of 
that division of the subject. But it is with the 
second part that we are principally concerned. 
To this also was prefixed, in one book, a dis- 
course concerning the subject that remained to 
be treated. In the distribution of the subject 
itself, the same order was observed, which had 
been established in the former portion of the 
work ; and from persons, who were first con- 
sidered, the discussion proceeded to places, 
times, and things. In this fourfold division 
therefore were described the officiators in the 
solemnities of the gods ; the temples, or spots, 
in which any religious rites were performed ; the 
festival-days set apart for divine celebrations, 
and the sacred rites themselves, whether of a 
public or a private nature ; and to each divi- 
sion were allotted three books.* But the de- 
scription of a pompous and circumstantial 
worship, without a statement of the objects for 
the sake of which it was instituted, would have 
been of little value. We know too, from the 
confession of Varro, that what the Romans 
most desired, was, some information concerning 

* In the former part, each* division contained six books. 
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the gods themselves,* In order therefore to 
gratify this curiosity, he added a fifth division, 
containing also three books. In the first, were 
enumerated the known gods; in the second, 
the unknown ; or, as the term seems to be ex- 
plained in another place, those gods, concerning 
whose authority, or whose proper manner of 
worship, doubts were entertained-t In the last, 
were described the principal and select deities. 

* Quia oportebat dicere^ et maxim^ id expectabatur^ quibus 
exhibeant^ de ipsis quoque Diis tres conscripsit extremes. Civ. 
Dei, lib. vi. c. 3. 

t These uncertain god» of Varro necessarily remind us of 
*' the unknown God** of thq Athenians. The power of the Pagan 
deities was split into deptirtments ; and sometimes an fvent 
occurred which could not be attributed with certainty to any 
department. In such cases^ they made their acknowledgments 
at large to the god or goddess within whose presidency it might 
be. See note to p. 62. Augustin justly triumphs over Varro*s 
indifference even towards the known gods :— ^Cum in hoc 
libello (the second book of his fifth division) dubias de Diis 
opiniones posuero, reprehendi non debeo. Qui enim putabit 
judicari oportere et posse, c^m audierit, faciet ipse. Ego 
citiiis perduci possum^ ut in primo libro quse dixi^ in dubitati- 
onem revocem, qu^m in hoc quae praescribam, omnia ut ad 
aliquam dirigam summam. Civ. Dei, lib. vii. c. 17. The true 
theological principle is, not to surrender what we know, be- 
cause some things remain unknown. Varro reverses this ; and 
is ready to doubt even his known gods, rather than speak, with 
any positiveness^ about the unknown. 

O 
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And hence were formed sixteen books, on the 
gods, and the worship due to them by the 
Romans. 

The theology thus taught by Varro is divided 
into three branches, the mythic, or fabulous ; 
the civil ; and the natural. The first he confines 
to the poets, and pronounces it to be best 
adapted to the entertainments of the theatre. 
In this part of Pagan theology too, he is com- 
pelled to confess, as others did, that there were 
many things unworthy of the gods, and deserv- 
ing the severest reprehension : and it is observ- 
able, that in the explanations of their system, 
the Heathen mythologists refused to allow the 
validity of any arguments brought against them 
from this branch of their superstition. One 
deity is supposed to spring from the head of 
Jupiter^ and another from his thigh. Some of 
the celestials are celebrated as accomplished 
thieves in their own persons, and the patrons 
of thieving in others. Some are represented 
as descending from their dignity for some base 
or immoral purpose, or engaged in the menial 
service of their very worshippers ;* and most 

* In eo (it is Varro who speaks of the fabulous theology) 
sunt multa contra dignitatem et naturam immortalium ficta. 
In hoc enim est, ut Deus alius ex capite^ alius ex femore sit; 
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of them have their acts of lewdness and pro- 
fligacy reo^ded in all the wanton ornament of 
verse. It was attempted indeed, by some 
writers, who were eith^ zealous for the honour 
of the gods, or anxious to discover a philosophy 
hidden under the veil of licentiousness, to inter- 
pret these descriptions in a manner that should 
be less offensive to decency and common sense.* 
Accordingly, Varro himself, in aid of his repro- 
bation of such histories, solves that of Saturn 
into the philosophy of the earth. Saturn swal- 
lowed his own children; but the meaning of 
the fable is, that the earth receives again into 
its bosom those seeds which it had previously 

in hoc> ut Dii furati sint, ut adulteraverint, ut servieriDt homini. 
Civ. Dei, lib. vi. c. 5. 

* After the successful propagation of Christianity, these 
stories were allegorized by the later Platonics through another 
motive. Their literal meaning would prove the Heathen gods 
to have been the worst of men 5 and this was one of the strong 
arguments of the early writers of the Church against the prac- 
tice of idolatry. Porphyry therefore and Proclus, in their 
interpretations of the secret meaning of Homer, drew a code 
of morals from the wanderings of Ulysses, and a system of 
rational theology from his tales of the gods. Plotinus bestowed 
the same decent industry on the worship of Venus, and made 
her outward rites to signify much hidden sanctity j priscorum - 
de Venere fabulas fer^ omnes ad res sanctas et morales ingenios^ 
trahit. Mosheim, Dissert. Eccles. vol. i. p. 141 . 

o2 
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produced** Yet, notwithstanding his occa- 
sional attempts to cover the deformity of this 
part of the Heathen theology, he is content to 
abandon it to the scorn which it so justly 
deserved, and from which he was conscious 
that it could not be rescued by any contrivance. 
Accordingly, the poets were left to indulge 
their imaginations as they pleased; and no vin- 
dication of the Pagan superstition was seriously 
thought of by Varro within their licentious de- 
partment.! 

The ostensible support which he gave was 
to th« second, the civil branch. This, as he 
acknowledges, had for its object the benefit of 
the state; and indeed it is obvious, not only 
from the subject itself, but from the manner in 
which he treated it, that his patronage of this 
description of religious ceremonies sprung from 
no settled belief in their efficacy towards the 
future happiness of the soul, but was the effect 
of political motives only. He saw that the 
people could not be controlled without some- 

* Opinatur Varro^ quod pertineat Saturnus ad semina^ quae 
ill terrain^ de qu4 oriuntur, itenim recidunt. Itemque alii alio 
modo et similiter caetera. Civ. Dei, lib. vi. c. 8. 

t Loquebatur de fabulosd (thedogid) quam libere k se pu- 
tavit esse culpapdam. — ib. c. 5. 
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thing which should look like religion, and 
promise occupation or amusement tb their rest- 
less minds. Varro therefore joined with other 
writers of the gravest authority, in securing the 
public tranquillity through the maintenance of 
those superstitions which he inwardly despised. 
Polybius drops a sentiment of this nature 
amidst the high praises which he bestows on 
the religious habits of the Romans; and Varro 
confesses, that, if he had been called to legis- 
late for Rome in its infant state, he would have 
thought it prudent not to institute the very 
ceremonies which he openly defends; but he 
was born in a late age of the republic, and 
pleaded his justification in the force of the 
custom which he followed !* 

What then was the nature of the civil theo- 
logy thus recommended ? It consisted in the 
knowledge of the deities to be worshipped, of 
the ceremonies appropriated to them by the 

* Nonne ita confitetur, non se ilia judicio suo sequi, quae 
ciyitatem Romanam instituisse commemorate ut si earn civita- . 
tern novam constitueret, ex naturae potids formul4 Deos nomi- 
naque^Deorum se fuisse dedicaturum, non dubitet confiteri? 
Civ. Dei, lib. iv. c. 31. This is repeated, lib. vi. c^ 4 : ex na-' 
tUHB formula se scripturum fuisse, si novam ipse conderet civi- 
tatem : quia ver6 jam veterem invenerat, non se potuisse nisi 
ejus consuetudinem sequi. 
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autbority of the state, and of the sacrifices to 
be offered by the people.* Every citizen there- 
fore was interested in this intelligence, upon 
the principle already explained; but to the 
priests it was of particular importance, for on 
them rested the public administration of the 
ceremonies. But who were the gods, to whom 
these services were appointed by the state? 
For the most part, they were the same with 
those already reprobated by Varro. It was the 
opprobrium of the civil theology, that, whatever 
distinctions were attempted in its favour, it 
constantly relapsed into the fabulous.f The 
cause of the state was, in fact, the cause of the 
poets; and if at any time it exhibited rites 
more particularly its own, they were, if possible, 
still baser and more licentious than the per- 
formances which the stage produced for the 
common amusement of the people. This will 
appear from a short reference: 1st, to the 
statues of the gods. 2d, to the scenic games 
appointed to their honour. And 3d, to some 

♦ In quo est, quos Deos public^ colcre, quae sacra et sacri- 
ficia facere quemque par sit. Civ. Dei, lib. vi. c. 5. 

t Nee alii Dii ridentur in theatris, qukm qui adorantur ih 
templis^ ncc aliis ludos exhibetis, qukm quibus Tictimad immo- 
latis. Civ. Dei, lib. vi. c. 6. 
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of the ceremonies expressly ordered by the 
senate, and deemed, in a peculiar manner, 
religious, 

1 . The statues, sanctioned by the approba- 
tion of the pontifices, were in exact agreement 
with the descriptions of the poets in shape, age, 
sex, dress, and other circumstances.* The state 
Jupiter had a beard; and the state Mercury 
had none. In the same spirit of conformity, 
adoration was paid to an aged Saturn, and to 
a youthful Apollo. And so of the rest. Nay, 
the very nurse of Jupiter had its statue in the 
Capitol. This was a boldness which equalled 
all the indiscretion of the poets. Indeed it 
justified the doctrine of Euhemerus, which had 
notwithstanding given so much offence to the 
piety of Rome. It practically allowed what 
had been so scandalously related by that histo- 
rian, who affirmed the mortality of all the gods, 
and gave an account of their births and burials !t 

* Revocatur igitur ad theologiam civilem theologia fabulosa ; 
et haec iota qnas merit6 culpanda et respuenda judicature pars 
hujus est quae colenda atque obserranda censetur. Quid enim 
aliud ostendunt ilia simulachra^ forraae, states^ sexus, babitus 
Deorum? Nunquid barbatutn Jovem, imberbem Mcrcurium 
poetae babent^ pontifices non babent? CiT. Dei, lib. vi. c. 7. 

t Quid de ipso Jove senserunt, qui ejus uutricem in Capitolio 
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2. Livy tells us, for what purpose scenic 
games were first appointed at Rome :* and it 
is too notorious to be dwelt upon, that the most 
popular stage productions of the poets were 
frequently performed, by order of the state, 
either for the sake of averting misfortunes, 
or of doing honour to some particular deities. 
Arnobius informs us what subjects were sup- 
posed ta be most acceptable to them. We 
might be inclined to pardon Hercules, who felt 
a complacency from the performance of the 
Trachiniae of Sophocles ; or the play, honoured 
with his own name, by Euripides. But unfor- 
tunately for the credit of civil theology, Jupiter 
took a particular satisfaction in the repetition 
of his own adulterous exploits in the Amphitryo 
of Plautus ; and if the impure dance of Europa, 
or Leda, of Ganymede, or Danae, were added, 
he was effectually soothed, and his worshipper^ 
had nothing more to fear from his indignation.! 

posueruDt? Nonne attestati sunt Euemero, qui omnes tales 
Deos^ non fabulosd garrulitate sed historic^ diligentid, homines 
fuisse mortalesque conscripsit ? ib. 

* Lib. vii. c. 2. 

t Ponit ahimos Jupiter^ si Amphitryo faerit actus pronunci- 
atusque Plautinus? Aut si Europa^ si Lcda, Ganymedes fuerit 
saltatus^ aut Danae^ motum compescit irarum } Arnob. lib. 7. 
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It needs not to be added, what similar sub- 
jects were preferred by the other deities whose 
worship was prescribed by the state. We see 
enough to convince us, that the civil theology 
is thus far the same witii the fabulous, and 
therefore liable to the same reprobation* 

3. What were the rites which civil theology 
might claim, in a more peculiar manner, for its 
own, may be seen in the practices of the Capi- 
tol and the services solemnly prescribed for 
the gods. 

Seneca, in a treatise which is lost, described 
the superstitious and degrading practices, which 
prevailed under the sanction of the pontifices.* 
In comparison of these, he is inclined to ex- 
cuse the madness of the Egyptians themselves. 
Osiris was, indeed, periodically lost; lost by 

* In eo libra quern contra superstitiones condidit, mult6 
copiosiils atque vehementii^s reprehendit ipse civilem istam et 
urbanam theologiam, qultm Varra theatricam atque fabulosam. 
Civ. Dei, lib. vi. c. 10. The whole chapter is very curious. 
It is important too^ as it proves the degrading nature of idolatry. 
The practices of the Capitol would not elevate the character of 
the savages of New Zealand. This treatise of Seneca is also 
alluded to by Tertullian, who draws some advantage to his ar- 
gument from it : — Infrendite, inspumate, iidem estis qui Sene- 
cam aliquem pluribus et amarioribus de vestrd superstitione 
perorantem probatis. Apol. c. 12. 
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those who neyer posi^essed him, and joyfully 
found again by those who never lost him. This 
was an annual folly. But look at the daily 
ones of the Capitol. One oflBeer attends to tell 
Jupiter what o'clock it is; another is his lictor; 
and another, by the movement of his anus, 
seems as if he meant to be his anointer.* Juno 
also has her female attendants. Some stand at a 
reverential distance from her statue, and skil- 
fully twist their fingers, as if they were curling 
her hair, and had to perform the part of her 
dressing women. The same attention is shewn 
to Minerva; and some hold looking-glasses for 
both. But the gods are waited upon for civil 
business also. Some come to submit their 
law-suits to them, offer the pleadings to their 
inspection, and instruct them in the merits of 
their cases. Others beg them to become their 
sureties. Meanwhile^ a decrepit old mime, 

* Atius horas Jovi nunciat^ alias Hctor est, alius unctor, qui 
vano motu brachioram imttatur ungentem. Civ. Dei, lib. vi. 
c. 10. This is preceded by the mention of another office. 
Alius numina Deo subjicit. Was the superiority of the Capi- 
toline Jupiter proclaimed abud at stated times, that the other 
deities might observe a due distance in their pretensions? 
Homer sometimes makes Jupiter assert his rights^ as if they 
were in some danger of being forgotten or contested : — 

Tvbxrer* ineiff^ Strov iifu 5iwv K&pn'TOQ onrayTwr. R. Bb. 8. 
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now useless for the stage, acts every day before 
the statues, with such small strength as he 
has ; as if what had been long since discarded 
by men, were good enough to be offered to the 
gods.* 

However, this absurd dedication of timeless 
services is innocent in comparison of what re- 
mains ; for soma women, who fancy themselves 
the favourites of Jupiter, come to sit near him 
in the Capitol, notwithstanding the presence of 
Juno, and her known irritation at these intru- 
sions upon her prerogative. But vanity over- 
comes their fear, and they are already to en- 
counter every danger for the sake of theif dear 
Jupiter If 

If to these enormities we add the profligate 
deifications ordered by the senate, and the im- 
morality essentially connected with the most 
solemn of the Roman ceremonies, the character 
of the civil theology will be concluded, and the 
ca;use of the poets amply avenged* 

* Ddctus drehimimtis seoex jam decrepitm, qnotidi^ m 
Capitolio mimum agebat, quasi Dii libent€t spectarent^ quern 
homines clesierant. ib. 

t Sedent quafedam in Capitolio, quae se h Jonre amari putant^ 
nee Junonis quidem^ si credere poetis velis, iracnndissimaB, re- 
spectu terrehtnr. ib. 
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It is impossible to allude, without shame, to 
the foul histories of Larentina and Flora, to 
whom, notwithstanding, divine honours were 
paid by order of the state.* Augustin justly 
observes, that if the scandal belonging to these 
impure deities had been the mere effect of 
poetic licentiousness, the defenders of Paganism 
would gladly have availed themselves of so con- 
venient a refuge ; and enormities, more than 
usually outrageous, would have been charged 
to the account, already too great, of the fabu- 
lous theology .f 

But a similar viciousness belonged to their 
gravest services. In the sacred rites of Juno, 
as they were practised in her own Samos, she 
was supposed to be given in marriage to Jupi- 

* Lactantius gives a fuller view of what he calls proprias 
Romapomm religiones^ in the 20th and 21st chapters of his 
first book, Instit. The Romans scrupled indeed to sacrifice 
children to Saturn, as the Carthaginians did : but every other 
foreign abomination was welcome to the Capitol. Qu6d el 
Poeni suos filios sacrificaveiiint, non recepere Roraani. At 
ver6 ista magna Deonim mater etiam Romanis tempUs castra- 
tos intulit, atque istam saeyitiam moremque serviayit. Aug. 
Civ. Dfei, lib. vii. c. 26. 

t Haec si poetae fingerent, si mimi agerent, ad fabulosam 
theojogiam dicerentur proculdubio pertinere, et ^ civilis theo--- 
logi« dignitate sepai*anda judicarentur. Civ, Dei, lib.-vi. c. 7. 
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ter; and the nuptial ceremonies were circum- 
«tafitially represented by the priests. 

The worship of Ceres too, renewed the vio- 
lence done to Proserpine ; and the god Pluto, 
her uncle, was pursued with lighted torches, in 
imitation of the fires once borrowed from iEtna 
for her discovery. The lamentations for Ado- 
nis were a principal part of the profligate rites 
of Venus ; — and, above all, the processions of 
the Galli, and their impure actions in honour 
of the mother of the gods, exceeded in baseness 
and ribaldry whatever the poets had loosely 
written, or the stage, amidst all its pruriency, 
had ventured to represent.* In his youth, Au- 
gustin had witnessed these abominable rites, 
and partaken in the impious celebrations. f He 

* Vicit Matris magn» omnes Beos filios, non numinis mag- 
nitudo, sed criminis. Civ. Dei, lib. vii. c. 26. 

f Vemebamus nos. etiam altquando adolescences ad specta* 
cula ludibridque.sacrilegioram : spectabamus arreptitios, audie- 
bamus symphdhiacos, ludis tarpissimis^ qui Diis Deabusque 
exbibebantur, oblectabamur. Coelesti virgin!, et Berecyntbiae 
matri Deorum omnium, ante ejus lecticam, die solenni lavatio- 
nis ejus, talia per publicum cantitabantur k nequissimis scenl- 
cis, qualia non dico matrem Deonun> sed matrem qualiumcun- 
que senatoruin, imo ver6 qualia nee matrem ipsorum scenicbrum 
deceret audire. Civ. Dei, lib* ii. c. 4. Compare the confession 
of Amobius : lib. i. — ^Venerabar, O ccecitas ! nuper simulacra 
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speaks of them, therefore, with equal knowledge 
and detestation. Nor indeed is any thing more 
impressive than the manner in which some of 
the early Christians refer to the practices of 
their past idolatry. We see at once the shame 
and triumph of their minds ; and the confession 
of their Pagaa offences borrows an animation 
from the consciousness that they have now a 
nearer knowledge of God and their duty, and 
are raised tp the hopes of Heaven through the 
Jiappy acceptance of a purer faith. 

Such were the superstitions publicly sanc- 
tioned and allowed by the senate of Rome.* 
We have seen with what bitterness Seneca 
inveighed against them, and with what zeal 
they were recommended by Varro. What then 
were the motives of a conduct thus different ? 

modd ex fornacibus prompta^ in incadibus Deos et ex malleis 
fabricatos *, with his fine apostrophe to the trae God : O max- 
ime, O summe reram invisibilium Procreator ! O ipse inyise, 
<et nullis unquam comprehense naturis ! Dignus^ dignus es ver^, 
ai mod6 te dignum mortali dicendum est ore^ cui spirans omnis 
inteltigeasque natura, et habere et agere nunquam desinat gra- 
tias ; cui tot4 conveniat vitsl genu nixo procumbere^ et continua- 
tis precibus supplicare. ib. 

* H»c dedecora non poetanim^ sed populorum -, non mimo- 
rvan, sed sacrorom 5 non theatronim^ sed templorum ; id est^ 
non £abulos9> sed civilis theologies. Civ. Dei^ lib. ti. c. 7. 
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The intolerance of Paganism compelled Varro^' 
to uphold the civil establishment of its gods. 
With a slavish patriotism, therefore, he enjoined 
to others a political reverence for the objects 
of his own contempt, and gave countenance 
to a system useful only for the purpose of 
deceit.* 

Seneca was of a different temperament, but 
finally swayed by the same fears. His dispo- 
sition to boldness of words led him to indulge 
his censure of the worship that prevailed around 
-him. But his practice betrays the servile prin- 
ciple by which he was actuated ; and he closes 
his courageous invective with the memorable 
profession, that the impropriety of these rites 
ought to be no impediment to the perfi^rmance 
of them. The public authority has enjoined 
them, and therefore they are to be received. 
They may be unworthy of the gods, but they 
are acceptable to the state, by whose will they 
are appointed If 

* Hie cert^ ubi potuit, ubi ausus est, ubi impunitum putayit, 
quanta mendacissinais fabulis naturae Deorum fieret injuria^ 
sine caligine ullius ambiguitatis expressit. Civ. Dei, lib. vi. 
c. 5. 

f Ait enim 5 Quae omnia sapiens servabit tanquam legibus 
jussa, non tanquam Diis grata. Augustui justly charges bim 
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We come then to the last species of theology, 
the natural; the object of which was to inquire 
concerning the gods, who they were, where they 
resided, their descent and quality, when they 
began to exist ; whether they were created or 
eternal ; whether they sprung from the fire of 
HeraclituSj the numbers of Pythagoras, or the 
atoms of Epicurus ; and other such questions. 

This, Varro believed to be the only true and 
dignified part of religion ; but judging it unfit 
for the use of the people at large, he confined 
the knowledge of it to the philosophers ; to the 
private opinions of speculative men, or the dis- 
putations of the schools,* 

His opinion then, in agreement with that of 
the principal men of letters at Home, was, that 
God was the soul of the world, and that the 
world itself was a God,t compounded of a soul 

with hypocrisy, and the guilt of deceiving the people, who must 
have thought his worship of the gods sincere. Civ. Dei, lib. 

vi . c. 10. 

* Varro thus briefly expresses the use and application of 
each branch of his theology : Mythicon appellant, quo maxim^ 

utuntur poetae ', physicon, quo philosopbi 5 civile, quo populi : 
— nihil in hoc genere culpavit, quod physicon vocavit. Remo- 
vet tamen hoc genus k foro, id est, k populis } scholis vero et 

p wietibus clausit. Civ. Dei, lib. vi. c. 5. 

t Didt ergo Varro, adhuc de naturali theologid prseloquens^ 
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and a body. But having thus bestowed on the 
universe an apparent unity of existence and de- 
sign, he proceeds to divide it into two great 
portions, the heaven and the earth ; and these 
again are subdivided: the former, into the 
aether or superior sky, and the air ; the latter 
into water, and the ground on which we tread. 
All these divisions are full of souls, which, how- 
ever, are distinguished in dignity according to 
the places which they respectively occupy. In 
the sky and air, are immortar souls ; in the 
water and on the earth, are mortal ones. The 
ispace between the highest vault of heaven^ and 
the circle of the moon, is possessed by constel- 
lations and stars. These are not only aethe- 
real souls, but celestial gods : nor are they 
merely apprehended to be such by the inind, 
but are clearly seen by the eyes of men. 
Again, from the circle of the moon to the region 
of the clouds and winds, are aerial souls. These, 
on the other hand, do not appear to the eye, 
but are understood by the mind, and are known 
by the name of heroes, lares, and genii. 

Denm se arbitrari esse ahimam mnndi, quern Graeci vocant 
K6<rfiov, et hunc i]psuin mundum esse Deum. Civ. Dei^ lib. 
vit. c. 6. Consult this whole chapter for the particulars stated 
in the text. 

' P 
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With a deity thus defined, and. a mtmdane 
system thus explained, Varro endeavours to 
reconcile the civil worship of images. It;s prin- 
ciple, therefore, was pronounced to be entirely 
physical. The vulgar knew nothing of it ; and 
in their supplications to the gods, it is probable 
that they thought only of the statues immedi- 
ately before their eyes. But those, to whom 
the secret reasons of the Pagan worship were 
familiar, well knew the connection between the 
outward image and the inward principle. The 
true doctrine therefore was, that while the eye 
of the worshipper was fixed on the statue, his 
mind thought of the soul of the world and its 
parts ; and in this manner were the gods made 
present to his understanding.^ And this he 
states to have been the real meaning of the first 

* Eas interpretationes sic Varro commendat, ut dicat antlquos 
simulachra Deonim, et insignia, ornatusque confinxisse -, quae 
cdm oculis animadvertissent bi^ qui adissent doctrinae mysteria, 
possent animam mundi ac partes ejus; id est^ Deos reros^nimo 
Tidere. Civ. D«i, lib. vii. c. 5* Tbe Egyptian pbilosopby, if 
tbe far-famed Hermes is to be tbe expounder oi it, brought tbe 
gods nearer to tbe worsbipper. Wben tbe statue was made, it 
seems that a god immediately came into it by invitation, and 
dwelt tbere 1 Augustin gives some extracts from a professed 
work of Hermes, of whicb a Latin translation was current in 
tbe fiftb century. Civ. Dei, lib. viii. c. 23, 24, 26. 
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isiyentors of statues. They knew that the ra- 
tioital soul of {Qon comes neaa^r than any other 
thing to the nature of an immortal intelligence, 
or the soul of the world. But it is not visible. 
Wishing therefore to communicate a fixed im- 
\ pression of it, they deemed it proper to repre- 
I sent the outward figure of man. This coinpre- 
; hends the soul : and thus, the one part, however 
i different in its nature, becomes a sensible indi- 
cation of the other. This reasoning extends to 
the gods. The soul of the world, into which all 
the deities are to be resolved, is equally invi- 
sible with the soul of man. But it already 
I appears, that an human statue is the indication 
\ of an interior human soul. It also appears that 
\he human soul has the. nearest resemblance to 
^he soul of the world, or God. Hence it fol- 
|k>ws, that the worship of statues, though of 
liuman shape, is ultimately intended for the 
peity ; and the mind of the votary is carried 
]^y these intermediate stages to the proper ob- 
ject of adoration. He illustrates this reasoning 
Ijy a supposition. If the nature, or function, 
of each god is to be indicated by a selection of 
some outward token, what, for the sake of 
example, would be required by Bacchus ? A 
fiaggon placed upon his altar. This is the 

p2 
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symbolic representation of wine ; for the thing 
containing has a comprehensive meaning, and 
signifies also the thing contained.* And^ on 
the same, principle, does the establishment of 
images point out the true theology, by ascend- 
ing to the soul of the world, through the body 
and soul of man. 

Lest this inference should be doubted, he 
proceeds to fortify the grounds on which he had 
placed it. The worship of images was declared 
to be reasonable, on account of the similitude 
of the soul of man to the soul of the world. He 
points out, therefore, in a particular manner, 
the correspondence of the human body witii 
the material world, and of the human soul with 
the soul of the universe. 

There are three degrees of soul which extend 
through all nature, and which are to be dis- 
cerned by their respective operations.! In man, 

* Tanquam si vasa ponerentur causd notandorum Deoniin, 
et in Liberi aedem oenophorum sisteretur^ quod et significaret 
Tinum^ per id quod continet, id quod cootinetur ; ita per ^imu- 
lachrum^ quod formam habet humanam, significari animam 
rationalem, quod eo velut vase natura ista soleat contineri, cujus 
naturae Deum volunt esse, vel Deos. Haec sunt mysteria doc- 
trinae, in quae iste vir doctissimus penetraverat, unde in lucem 
ista proferret. Civ. Dei, ib. vii. c. 5. 

t Varro in eodem libro de Diis sdectis, tres esse affirmat 
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the lowest degree of it prevails throughout his 
body, and has only a vegetative power. This 
shews itself in the formation and growth of the 
bones, nails, and hair. The parts of the world, 
correspondent with these, are trees, stones, and 
those productions of the earth, which have an 
insensible growth, and may be said to live, in a 
mode peculiar to themselves. The second de- 
gree of the soul of man rises to the formation of 
sense, and terminates in the powers of seeing, 
hearing, smelling, tasting, and feeling. To 
this again answers the aether, in which region 
of the world Varro supposes its sense to dwell. 
The third and highest degree of the human 
soul is its intellectual part. This is denomi- 
nated the genius of man ; and by the possession 
of this he is distinguished from all other animals. 
With this too corresponds the highest degree 
of the soul of the world, which is called God. 
Shooting through the aether, it reaches the 
stars, and stamps them gods. Pervading the 
earth, it forms the goddess Tellus ; and pene- 
trating the ocean, it produces the divinity of 
Neptune !* 

aniraae gradus in omni universElque naturd. Civ. Dei, lib. vii. 

c. 23 . See the whole chapter for the particulars stated in the text. 

* Tertiam porro, quam et animam ejus Duncupat,^qu» scilicet 
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Thus fanciful and slender was the proof of 
the internal principle on which idolatry was said 
to be founded ; thus remote and unimpressive 
was the interpretation which the best natural 
wisdom gave to the establishments of natural 
religion ! It is needless to dwell upon the im- 
piety and the self-contradiction which prevail 
in the system that has just been reviewed. We 
see, that, for the sake of a favourite principle, 
the soul of man is finally identified with Jupi- 
ter, or the soul of the world*. Both are there- 
fore to be worshipped, or neither ; man is God, 
or Jupiter is man! The same gods too are 
once more produced by the very philosophy 
which was employed to disprove their existence. 
The fabulous theology was first reprobated by 
Varro himself; and the civil, which was equally 
reprobated by Seneca, was afterwards proved 
to be the same with the fabulous. But we now 
see, that the natural theology, whose real object 
it was to supersede them both> brings us round 
to them again ! No more, therefore, shall be 
said of the particular tenets or pretensions of 

pervenit in astra : earn quoque assent facere Deos ^ et per earn 
quando in terram permanat, Deam Tellurem ; quod autem inde 
permeat in mare^ atque oceanum^ Deum esse Neptunum. Cit. 
Dei, lib. vii. c. 23. 
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this theology.- But from the subject, thus re- 
presented, a few general inferences may be 
instructively drawn. 

1. In its religious institutions. Paganism 
looked to no object beyond political eonveni« 
eoce. On this ground alone, Varro supported 
the civil theology of his country ; and, in the 
division of his work, professedly treated of 
Rome before its gods, the latter having derived 
all their worship from the will of the former.* 
Revelation is independent of the establishments 
ofmeiu Through the Divine blessing indeed> 
it is eminently applicable to the civil condition 
of the world,; and those nations are the happiest 
which admit most of its influence into the 
direction of their policy. Our own country 
exhibits a glorious example of true religion 
allied with the state, and of the benefits result- 

* Varronis igitur confitentis ideo se priiis de rebus humanis 
scripsisse^ postea de divinis^ quia divinae istae ab hominibus 
institutA sunt^ hsec ratio est : — sic at prior est, inquit, pictor, 
qpkax tabula picta } prior faber, quam aedtficium 3 ita prioies 
sunt civitates, qukm ea qu» k civitatibus suut instituta. Civ. • 
Dei, lib. vi. c. 4. He says indted, that if he were to write of the 
entire nature of the gods, he would place the gods first. But we 
^ have seen enough of his sentiments to be persuaded, that this was 
only a convenient shelter from the imputation of disrespect to the 
gods, or a secret preference of his own natural theology to the civil. 
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ing to both; the state faallovired by religion, 
religion defended by the state* But whatever 
be the views of human governments, whether 
they admit or refuse a connection with it,^ the 
Gospel maintains its own character. The ever* 
lasting word of God is not altered by any autho- 
rity of man ; and *^ Jesus Christ is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever/'* 

2. The only theology, to which Varro gave 
a genuine approbation, he confined to the phi- 
losophical part of his countrymen. Hence it 
is evident, that he had discovered in it nothing 
which tended to the common benefit of the 
world, nothing which ultimately affected the 
soul of man. It might aniuse curiosity^ but 
did not lead to happiness. How different the 
religion of Christ ! " Go ye into all \he world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.^f The 
common interest is proved by the necessity of a 
common knowledge. Every soul is the object 
of God's gracious call ; and it is the charac- 
teristic of Christianity, not that it addresses only 
"the wise man after the flesh ;" not that it is con- 
fined to the "mighty,"orthe " noble ;"J but that 
'* the poor have the Gospel preached to them."§ 

* Hebrews, xiii. 8. t St. Mark, xvi. 15. 

: 1 Cor. i. 26. § St. Matthew, xi. 5. 
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3, From the manner in whidNiTaiTo laretto 
his subject, it is evident that he regarded the 
gods urith no vulgar eye. He did not worship 
them, as others did,.for the sake of the temporal 
benefits which tihiey were popularly supposed 
to confer. Yet it is observable, that neither 
does he look forward to future blessings from 
their hands. In his whole discussipn, mention 
is no where made of eternal life !* What may 
we infer from this ? That those Romans who 
professed the hope of future happiness from 
their gods, spoke from no settled conviction, 
but from the obvious disappointment of present 
expectations. Varro, the great master of Ro- 
man theology, had held out no promise to the 
soul, had made no discovery of eternity ; nor 
can he be supposed to have entertained a hope, 
of which he gives ** no sign." Here then is 
the great triumph of the GospeL Its charac* 
teristic is the promise of the life '^ which is to 
come," of eternal happiness through faith in 
Christ, and obedience to his commands. ** I 
go to prepare a place for you, that where I am, 

* In hdc tot4 serie pulcherrimae ac subtilissimaB distribntionis^ 
et distinctionis^ vitam aeternam ^stra qusri et sperari, facil* 
lim^ apparet. Civ. Dei, lib. yi. c. 3. 
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ye may be also/** And he who gave this pro- 
mise to the world, shall appear once again for 
the eonsummation of it. *' Tl^ Son of Man 
shall come in his glory, and all the hcAy angdb 
with him. He shall sit upon the throne of his 
glory, and before him shall be gathered all 
nations, and he shall separate the one from the 
other. The wicked shall go away into erer- 
lasting punishment, but the righteous into life 
etemal.^t 

♦ St. John, xiv. 2, 3. f St. Matthew, xxv. 46. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PLATO SUPPOSED TO TEACH HIGHER DOCTRINES THAW 
OTHER PAGANS... INDISCREET ADMIRATION OF HIM... 
SCHOOL OF ALEXANDRIA... HIS DOCTRINE CONCERNING 
THE DEITY. . .SECONDARY GODS . . .DEMONS. . .FROM NONE 
OF THESE COULD ETERNAL LIFE BE DERIVED. 

The system which has just been reviewed, had 
obtained the admiration of many of the more 
learned and philosophical Pagans. Ashamed 
of the grossness of the common worship of the 
gods, they gladly accepted so creditable an 
interpretation of it* Varro was therefore sup- 
posed to have made a discovery of the hidden 
and substantial wisdom which originally be* 
longed to the establishment of the popular idol* 
atry. But the refutation of this branch of 
Heathen theology, was the smallest part of the 
labour of Augustini; The spiritual wants of hi$ 
age called for an higher effort against the extra- 
ordinary influence of the name of Plata We 
find, indeed, that impressions, of a peculiar 
kind, had been made on the Christian world by 
the opinions attributed to this eminent man. 
From the incidental notice already taken of him, 
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it appears that he adopted and improved with 
superior eloquence, some of the higher doctrines 
of the school of Pythagoras, which had been 
delivered by Timaeus.* He seems not to have 
been satisfied with the spontaneous formation, 
the self-derived perfection, or durability as- 
cribed by some philosophers to the universe. 
He was therefore supposed to have arrived at 
the knowledge of the Divine Being, and to have 
made the great discoveries of Creation and the 
Unity. From other of his speculations were also 
derived the hopes of an Immortality to the soul. 
On account of the credit which he had acquired 
on these important questions, his philosophy 
was supposed to be particularly formidable to 
the Gospel.f Some flattered themselves that, 
in Plato, they possessed all the instruction 
which was essential to the duty and the welfare 
of man. They therefore deemed all farther 
religious communication to be useless at the 
least, if not presumptuous and on this account 

♦See page 181. 

f We see the extraordinary anxiety of Angostin on this 
account. — ^Nunc intentiore opns est animo multo qpkm erat in 
superiorum solutione qu»stionum^ et explicatione librorum. 
Civ. Dei, lib. viii. c. 1 . But it will soon appear, that his alarm 
was uufounded^ and that he drew his information less from 
Plato himself than.i&om the later Platonic school. 
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rejected the fkith of Christ. Some, who pro- 
fessed the faith, and saw with regret the alie- 
nation from it which was produced by the influ- 
ence of an admired philosophy, betrayed their 
weakness in accommodating the Scripture to 
the doctrines of Plato, and sought to win the 
Pagans, by the discovery of a resemblance 
which did not exist: nor is Augustin himself 
wholly free from this charge. Others, again, 
took a malicious advantage of these concessions, 
attacked the Gospel with the weapons furnished 
by its injudicious friends, and exalted the reli- 
gion *of nature at the expense of Revelation. 
Some inquiry into the doctrine of Plato was 
therefore requisite, not only on account of its 
own character and pretensions, but of its effects 
on Christianity ;* and it was of particular im- 
portance to prove, that, though superior tp the 
system of Varro, it was yet far removed from 
the sublimity of the Gospel ; that in no mode 
of classical theology, however celebrated, was 
contained the true happiness of man ; and that 
Revelation alone could teach the proper know- 

* Miraatur quidam, nobis in Christi gratid sociati, cdm 
audtunt^ vel legunt^ Fktonem de Deo ista sensisse, qus nrnUHfn 
cmgruert veritati religionU nostras agnoscunt, Ciy. Dei, lib. viii. 
ell. 
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ledge 4^ God, and effectually promise ttie re* 
wards of tke ^* life which is to come/' 

It will assist us in understanding the nature 
of the ckumW which have been made in ^aivour 
of Plato, if we refer to some of the previous 
systems of philosophy. 

In an early age, wisdom was taught in a 
simple manner, and without contention. The 
name itself of philosophy was as yet unknown, 
or not commonly adopted; and those, whose 
minds were stored with reflections which might 
be beneficial to the rest of mankind, uttered 
them in brief and impressive sentences. *And 
hence came those moral and prudential maxims, 
simie of which are still appended to the names 
of the " Wise*men."* At length arose two 
schools, which soon obtained a very high cele- 
brity, and produced that talent for philosophi- 
cal disquisition and dispute, by which Greece 
was afterwards distinguished. Their founders 
were Thales and Pythagoras, The name of 
the former occurs indeed among those of the 
Wise-men; but not content with this mode of 

* CiUn aat«a Sapkntes appellarentur, qui modo qnodam 
Ifludabilia Tits aliis praestare videbantur, iste (Pythagoras) 
inlierrogatua quid prafiteretar, pbibsopham se esse respondit. 
Civ. Dei, lib. viii. c. 2. 
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instruction, he became the parent of liie Ionic 
schooL'* He seems to have been the first who 
directed his inquiries into the properties of 
nature, and the origin and laws of the universe. 
This soon became a fai^onable study,, and was 
indulged in that school with much prejudice to 
its theology. Tfaales, either omitting the Agency 
of a deity, or depriving him of his fundamental 
privilege of creation.f pronounced, that from 
one of ike elemeiits alone, proceeded the matter 
employed in the Ibrjnation of the other parte 

* lonki yer6 geoeris pnnceps fuit Tliales Milssius, unift 
iUorum septem^ qui appellati sunt Sapientes, Sed illi sex vltx 
genere distinguebantur^ et quibusdam pr^eceptis ad bene viven- 
dum accommodatis. Iste autem Thales^ vA successores etiam 
[sropagaret, rennn natunrm scrotatus^ fiftrisque disputatioRes 
Uteris mandanSy emmak; mfiadm^ft admitabiiis eaitittt, qu^ 
astroLo^^ nsinefis comprebeasis^ defectus solk et hmm edaai 
praedicere potuit. ib. . • 

t Cicero does not rescue him from this charge, notwith- 
standing the introduction of a divine mind. — Thales Milesius, 
{it is Velleius who speaks,) qui primus de talibus rebus quie- 
sivity aquam dixit esse initiam remm; Denm autem earn men- 
tern qu» ex aq\i4 cuncta gigneret Nat. Deonim, lib. i— 
Cicero is accurate in his representation of this philosophy. The 
crcatimi of Thaies is nothing more than a generation from 
ttem$l matter. Augustin, however, understands the prmcipie 
of waiter in a starict sense, apd siippo9e$ that no ^eity was em- 
ployed by Thales. 
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of the world. One of Us successors, fearhig,' 
that from this restriction to a single element, a 
scarcity of effect might ensue, extended toother 
things that power which Thales had confined 
to water. He therefore ascribed the multipli- 
city of mundane objects to an infinity of prin- 
ciple productive of each of them respectively.* 
Another was dissatiisfied with an unnecessary 
variety of original subjects, and recurred once 
more to a single element: but making a differ- 
ent choice, he was positive in his preference of 
air,t which afforded a more philosophical origin 
of the universe than water. Content with this 
discovery, he abandoned also the agency of the 
gods; and thought that, if it were necessary to 
affirm any thing concerning them, they were 
only secondary to air, and produced from that 
infinite cause. Indeed, from Thales to Arche- 
laus it is * impossible to discover the proper 
doctrine of God or creation. In the hands of 

* Anaximander, non ex und re, sicut Thales ex humore^ sed 
ex suis propriis principiis qnasque res nasci putavit. Civ. Dei, 
lib. viii. c. 2. 

f Anaximenem discipulum et successorem leliqait, qui om- 
aes renim causas infinito aeri dedit : nee Deos negavit, ant 
tacuit, — ^non tamen ^b ipsis aerem factum, sed ipsos ex acre 
ortos credidit. ib. 
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these teachers, the Beity lost sometimes his 
own existence^ and always his distinctive right 
of creative power ;* and the leading propensity 
of the Ionic school was» to dispute concerning 
the comparative antiquity of the elements ; to 
inquire^ which of them afforded the most c6n« 
venient primary matter; and from what subject 
might begin, with the greatest philosophical 
propriety, the extraction and formation of other 
things. 

Pythagoras had travelled into. Italy, tod 
taught in a part of it, which, from the extent of 
the Grecian settlements, obtained the nathe of 
Magna Graecia^f He was therefore the founder 
of the Italian school* From a few fragments of 
its writings which are yet preserved, we see, 
that this school was of a moral and contempla- 

» 

* Aoaxagorais himself supposes matter to have been co-ex- 
istent with the Divine intelligence: — TldvTa 'xpiifutra^v ofM'- 
cTra k5c eXSitP &vra BuKo^ftritrey. . t>iog. Laert. in Anaxag. 

t Italicam genus,— ex ed parte Italiae^ qu» quondam Magna 
Gmcia nuncupata eat,— autorem babuit Pythagoram Samium. 
Civ. Dei, lib. viii. c. 2. — Pliny is inclined to attribute the name 
of Magna Gmeda, not to the extent of their settlements, but 
to the imposing vanity of the Greeks. He calls them, justly 
eDough, genus in suam gloriam effusissimum; — and affirms^ 
whether justly or not, that their colonies did not occupy more 
than a thousandth part of Italy. 

Q 
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tive cast. To the fcHtner part of its ctoracter 
is certainly to be referred the doctrine of trmns^ 
mi^tion,^ whidi was afierwardA adopted by 
Plato: to the latter pediaps, its prqparati<Hi 
for those inquiries into nataral truth, and the 
eauses <tf things by which it was eminently dis- 
tinguished. But it is difficult at this time Co 
determine, which was its most«ppiOTed mode 
of considering the mundane philosophy. Of 
the two principal treatises which remain, and 
which, in the opinion x^ Gale, are dr^wn from 

* Thtt i8 expiesaly stated in tlie lalta part of tlie muioas 
treatise of the Soul of the World. The scale of traosmigra- 
tion is adapted to the conduct of men; — cowards are turned 
into women^ murderers into wild beasts^ and voluptuaries into 
swine; the rash and giddy into birds; and the idle^ the nn- 
leamed, and the stnpid, into aquatic creaitunes^ as if they weve 
unworthy to breathe the common air. T&y fuv hiKHy, ec 
yvy€UKia trraVca^ iro6^ ifipiy tK^Mfieya* r&r Si fU€Ui^ytnf, cc 
^pliav ffSfMora warl K^kainV Xdyywf ^ l^ evuv ff Kiatp^ty fiop~ 
^C' Kov^mf hk KcU fiire^fpuy, cc impf&v ii^ow^fm^ iipy&v Se 
tal dwpoKnty, iiuSSkv rt xal ky^SiTWf, h rap tmv Mfipmv IMlv. 
p. 566. The otho* characteritlic of the school of Pythagoms 
is prettily expressed by Ovid : — 

Ciimque animo, et vigiii perspexeraft omaia cur4. 
In medhun discenda dabat ; coetlimqae stlent^m 
Dict^ue nuranti^m^ magni primordia nmndi, 
Et renutt causas, et quid natura dooebat. 

Met. lib. XV. 
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Ike mmt sacred reeosses of the Pythagorean 
sehooU oi^ conatr uot9 the world fromrpre^nst- 
ing matter, ^ot^jdoys a deity in its arrangeme«t^ 
and {daces within it a soul necessary for its 
animation and direction. And this is the doe- 
tarine of Tim^us the Locrian. The other trea- 
tise excludes all interference . of a God, and 
pronounces the world to be its own Qiaster. 
It was neither created, nor arriijiged from a 
Chaos.* It had no origin, and shall have no 
end. It is self-extatent, and necesssoily eter- 
nal, and indeistructible* And tlm is the system 
of Ocellus Lucanus,^ He talks indeed, as Ar- 
chytas, Euryphamus, and other Pjrthagoreans 
do, of " a God," and " the Gods;" and he ven* 
tures to assign a limit, within which reside the 
ii^tures which are immortal. The region of the 
moon is thcT dividing isthmus : above it are the 

* Aok'Ci yap fWi to way av&XeOpov civac Kal cLyivfiroy' ace T€ yap 
fy, Kal i^srau C. 1. Opusc M3rthoL Ed. Gale. The indestnicti- 
bility of the universe is afterwards attempted to be jproved. 
If its dissolution takes place^ it must be either into beings or 
non-being. If into being, it will still eoBtiiiue to be. If into 
non-being» an absurdity is affirmed 5 for^ as the world could not 
at first be pn>duced from nothing, (according to. the received 
li^ws of philosophy,) neither can it becope .nothing, after 
having been something. The conclusion is therefore drawn — 
A^Bfiprov &pa koH lLV^\$dpov rd mv. 

q2 
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gods, while the space beneath is given up to 
contention and nature, to alternate generation 
and dfecay.* But the gods, thus supposed, are 
merely free from the dissolution which is the 
portion of man. They are only a physical, 
though a ' superior, portion* of the universe. 
They have no absohite and disposing power, 
but Bre themselves immorlal, on the same prin- 
ciple which makes the world eternal. 

Hiese were the principal authorities of phi- 
losophy till the time of Socrates. 

This extraordinary man had been bred in 
the Ionic school, and was the immediate disci- 
ple of Archelaus. But the dissensions into 
which the followers of Thales had fallen, and 
the unsatisfactory nature of the inquities in 
which they were commonly engaged, seem to 
have given early offence to his discdtning mind; 
and in the Phaedo he is made to account for 
his disgust, in a very lively and natural man- 
ner.f He had a characteristic fondness for the 

* *l<TdfiiQ yop i^iv dddvaaiae.Kal ytyiakut^ 6 irepc rnv (nX^viiy 
^po/tioc* TO fur AvmOev wrep ravrriQ way, xal ro ev iiVTriy, ^vv 
Korixti yiyoc' to ^ VTroKorw ^eX^yifc* ytlKOvg iced ^vtreug' to fuy 
(yap) my iy dyrfj haXKayil y€yoy6rmv, xo ^^ yivevig airoyc- 
■yoy^rtay. ib. c. 2. . 

t *£yfS» yap, J KifiijCt y^^ ^ ^avfMv&g ^c iirtlBvfiiiira 
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discovery of truth: and his object wte sup- 
posed to be attainable only through, an applica- 
tion to the reigning philosophy; and this was 
termed the history of nature. He iapplied hiiur 
self therefore, with great zeal, to. the specula^ 
tions then prevalent; whether putrescence, 
consequent to the action of heat and cold^ were 
capable of producing animals;— ^where was the 
seat, and what the cause, of ipte^igeace) in 
man -.—whether it were the blood or the braiir, 
whether it were fire or air: and other such 
questions. But in these pursuits he becaptne 
bewildered and confounded. At length, how- 
ever, he flattered himself that he should find a 
resting-place for his thoughts. Anaxagoras 
was one of the sublimest masters of the Ionic 
school ; and some person had read to Socrates, 
out of a book of his philosophy, the sentence 

ravrrjc t^s ffoflac ijy ^rj icoXScrc wepl ^vvnaQ Uopiay, virtpii^avoy 
yap ftoi €^6kei tivai sl^ivai tclq curiae ci:a?0^ ^ict rl ylyvtrai 
tKa^ov, KOi ha rl SLvoWyrai, xal dia rl ItV xai woXKaKie ifMvrop 
&via Koi Karw furifiaWov, etKorwy irpOrov ra rotate, ^Ap* cirei^y 
ro Bepfwy mi ro ypvj(poy tnpr$^ya riya >^d^, &c rlytg ekeyqy, 
ror$ Sfl ra ida ffvyrpit^eraii Kal vdrtpoy ri alfia i^ly J (^poy^fi^v^ 
H 6 afip, ij ro TTvp' &c. Fhsdon. p. 71. Ed. Fie— Part of this 
passage seems to refer to the physics of Parmenides^ who sup- 
posed the human race to have originally spiling from heat s^nc{ 
cold acting upon mud. 
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which contained a summary of hiis doctrine ; 
*^ There is an intelligence which k the cause of 
all things, and bestows on them theb order and 
beauty."* Now then he expected to discover 
what bad so long escaped him» the reasons on 
which was founded the actual constitution of 
Ihii^ : and truth being thus ascertained, the 
detection of error would necessarily follow. 
He was now about to know with certainty, 
whether the earth were flat or round; and 
either of these figures being detennined, the 
reason waib also to appear, why one oi them 
was preferred to the other. The same instruc- 
tion he expected concerning the sun, moon, 
and stars ; the reason of their velocities and 
returns,^ and all other affections incident to 
their course. With great satisfaction therefore 
he procured the book, and with great eagerness 
applied himself to the perusal of it. But notwith- 
standing the lofty pretensions of Anaxagoras, 
poor Socrates remained in the same ignorance 
as before ; and instead of being introduced to 
the intelligence which was promised, he found 
that air, and aether, and water were still as- 
sumed as the causes of things, and that absur- 

^ '11( &pa vSc c?iv 6 SiaKOfffiity re kcu irdrrwv Atrcoc. ib. 
p. 72. 
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dities aiid improbabilities were made to stand 
for genuine and primary truths.* This^ says 
he, '' is just as if a person, undertaking to state 
the reason why I sit h^re, should expatiate on 
the nature of my bones, and nerves, and flesh, 
and skin, and prove their aptitude to produce a 
sitting posture; and meanwhile, wholly omit 
the real and primary causes, namely, the will 
of the Athenians, which consigns me to this 
prison, and my determination to sit in it till 1 
swallow the poison, which they are preparing 
far me/*t These probably were the circum- 
stances which impelled Socrates, at a mature 
period of life, to use the language so emphati- 
cally attributed to him by Xenophon, who in- 
forms us, that he dissuaded his hearers from 
any farther attention to geometry, astrology, or 
astronomy, than might suffice for the common 

8^ Hva^ iLiTiag cTacri^ficvov tig to itaicocrfuiy rd Tpdy/Mta, 
Hepac Si Kol kiBipag koI Kara h,vrU»iuvov, KtX AXXa froXXd koX 
tirttwo,. ib. p. 73. 

t *Afi€X4voc rdg mc iLktfi&g iuriag \iy€tp, h% kwuidv 
*ABtivaloig e&»$e fiikruov cTvai iftn KoraylnfflvaaBoi, Std rovra ^ 
KQA iftM^ piKrtov al ^i^bicrcu iiSate Ko&fiaBai, ical SiKat6rtpov 
wapafiipoyra virixuy rtlr iUfiv ^v av KeK^vamtny^ ib. 
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purposely of human Ufe.^ His yoirthfol ardour 
fer remote or abstruse inquiries conceming 
natural causes, was now abated by experience; 
and he particularly forbade the indulgence of 
those speculations which viainly affected to dis^ 
cover the secrets of the heavens, and the man«« 
ner in which the Deity contrives the order of 
things.f . Such pursuits are unacceptable to 
the gods ; nor, whatever may be the preten<* 
sions belonging; to them, are they within the 
limits of human knowledge* He adds die dan* 
ger of derangement to the mind which. should 
persist in them ; and here again occurs the 
mention of Anaxagoras, who seems to have 
grown mad with pride, on his fancied discovery 
of the mechanism employed in the construction 
of the world by the wisdom of the gods ! 
This is sufficient perhaps to account for the 

* To ^€ fJ^ixP^ ^^'^ l^(fi,vyhwv Stwypa^fidrtty ytmfurplay 
fiuvBavtiv &ir€^lfia(^p' o,ti fitv ydp df^Xolii ravra, ^ Sf^ 
ep^v, Mem. lib, iv. c. 7. 

t "OXwc ^€ rHy &pavitavj ^ Jhcdva, h ©foc ftiri^avSrai fpovri^v 
ylyveadai, htrirgtirtv 6t€ ydp ivperii iLvOpwimc dvrd MfAi(ev 
Jyat> ir€ xapli^oBai ^em^ av iiy^'^TO tov irirBvra, h iKelvoi 
(ra^t/vMrai &k kfitiXijdrffrav' KivEvveymii ^ &y e^iy xal wdp/a^poy^trat 
Toy rovro /upifiywyray viey frrov ^ 'Avaiiayopas vapefp6^ 
yiiatv, 6 fUyi^ov fpoyiiaaQhii Tf rh^ ^t&v fiirxaya^ ifyiytwn 
Bat. ib. 
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disgust €i Socrate&» without recurifi^ to the 
beHevolent suppositHm quoted for him by AUr 
gustin i* that he deen^d the mind unfit for the 
exercise of philosophy, unless it were previously 
purged from the disabling influence of the pas* 
sions. In short/ the object of this sagacious: 
man seems to have been, to restore to thepro-^ 
fession of human wisdom that simplicity which 
had attended it bdbre the agitation of the ele- 
mental questions by Thales ; and to confine it 
as much as possible to the purposes of prn* 
deuce and morality. 

Plato was the ischolar of Socrateid zf but, not 
c(mtent with the doctrines of one school, nor 

* Non mihi autem videtur posse ad liquidum colligi^ utrum 
Socrates^ ut hoc faceret^ tsdio rerum obscurarum et incerta- 
rum ad aliquid apertum et certum reperiendum animum inten- 
derit ; an Yer6^ sicut de iUo quidam benevolenti^s suspicantur, 
nolebat immundos terrenis cupiditatibus animos se extendere 
in divina conari. Civ. Dei^ lib. viii. c. 3. . 

f Socrates huj us (Archelai) discipulus fuisse perhibetur^ ma- 
gister Piatonis. ib. c. 2. Laertius adds a dream of Socrates. 
He held a cygnet in his lap, which suddenly JSieinr away ii^to the 
air^ full-fledged, and singing melodious strains. This was in- 
terpreted the next day^ when Plato was presented to him : — 
toy Be Tw-ov thrtiv Avai rov opviv. in vit. Plat. I know not if 
it is worth remarking^ that swans are mentioned by Plato with 
unusual reverence : perhaps he meant to give credit to the 
notion that Apollo was his father. 
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governed: by the isoie antbrarilfof the masteft 
whom yet he singularly loved^ he sMig^.wib^ 
dMi wherever ifc might be fiwiid. Brom Adieus 
tfaer^re, befiMre he had reached his timtietb 
yen, he repaired td M^;ara» Math some other 
sdic^iM ef Soerates^ and hfiard the; diail^tieft of 
Euclid. Henee he passed to Cyreoet aad con- 
versed, as Laertius infi»m» ue> witk Theeilonia 
the mathematician. Afterwards^ he proeMdbeit 
to Italy, where tiie Pythagorean ddctrii^ea w«& 
taught by Phyolaus and Eurytus ; and fiiudly, 
to Egypt,* a country which had been in mudk 
repute with the more learned Greeks, on ac- 
count of the recondite wisdom sappdsed to be 
possessed by its priests. From these and other 
sources he drew the knowledge of former ages, 
and added it to that of his own. He selected 
from every school the tenets by which it was 
most distinguished, and improved, or incorpo- 
rated them with the doctrines taught by him- 
self. He provided a stability for the natural 
philosophy of Heraditus, by communicating 

* "Eimra ytv6iuvoQ dierif xal tiKotriy h&y, clg Mcyapa vpoQ 
*&n:\dhiv tntv kcX &XXocc twI ^KpariKoic hv€j(tafniaiv^ eTretra 
ci£ Kvpfivfiv iLiniXBt irpoc Oco^wpoi^ toy fjiaBtfiartKoV K^KtiQty 
£C( 'IraXiav if^oq t^q niiOa7opu-0c> ^cXoXoov Kat''£vfwro>'* tvOtv 
Tt £ic " Acyvirrov irapa r«c Flpo^^rat. ib. 
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the substratum of aift ^iginal atid immAable 
ei^ienee to thiugs which, in their own nature^ 
were flux and pefitshnble*^ He adc^ted and 
enkurged the intellectual system of Py thagDras ; 
and with the active moraMty of Socrates he 
combined the mysticism of his £gy{»tian teach- 
ers at Hdiopolis. And hence the copiousness 
and variety, the compound nature, the lofty ob- 
scurity, and not unfrequent sel^ontradiction 
whidi are to be observed in his writings.f 

The philosophy of Plato was anciently di* 
vided into three parts, dialectics, ethics, and 
physics. The latter c^ these however was sub- 
divided into two — ^the study of corporeal and 
incorporeal nature. Metaphysics therefore were 
considered as a branch of physics.^; In this 

^ Cdm enim ex Heracliti systemaie recepisset^ omnia fluere, 
nee per se constare eadem posse, visum illi, necessarid addenda 
esse subjeeta sterna, per se subsistentia, qa» inmiutabilem 
rebus fluxis essentiam largizentur. Brucker de Pkil. GraoCi 
lib. ii c. 6. 

t Not so Apuleius. — Qoamvis de diversis officinis b«c ei 
essent pbilosophis membra suscepta, naturalts ab Heracliteis, 
iatdUeetoalis k Pjthagoreis, rationalis atque moralis ex ipso 
Socratis fqnte, unum tamen ex omnibus, et quad proprii partAs 
corpus efiecit. De Philos. Natur. — ^But with the zealoua Apu- 
leius, Plato is infiEdlibk. 

t Eic rpla iuK6vT0Q fupiti r6 IlXarMFOc riv wima ri|c ^cXo- 
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mctnner the subjisct W^as distributed by some of 
the chief Chriistian writers, Eusebius and Au- 
gustin ; as well as by some of the professed 
followers of Plato ; Apuleius, who gives an ac- 
count of his philosophy under these divisions;' 
and Atticus, W^hotn Eusebius calls one of the 
more illustrious of the Platonip school.* 

The dialectics are extolled by Augustin, as 
superior to those of the other philosophers 
whom the Romans had received as their teachr 
ers. Epfcurus is supposed to have borroAved 
part of his doctrine frpm the early school of 
Democritus. His w<ell-kpown tenet, that the 
senses were th6 proper test of truth, appeared 
to many of the Pagans themselves to stop the 

(To^/ac Xdyov, eic 0v(nicov, ^dcicov, Xoy«irov* cir* aJ ffoXtv, rov 
<l>v9iKav SuXofiivfi €ic re r^v rSv ai<rdriTUfv ^ewpiay, koI r^v rwv 
iiffWfidrufy Karavdricnp' evpoi^ Ay koI icap *E^pa/oic to Tptfiepeg 
rSror^e hSaffKokiac tl^C* Praep. Evang. Kb. 11. c. 1. Compare 
Civ. Dei, lib. viii. c. 4. — ^Eusebius pursues his argameiit with an 
injudiciousness which was promoted by the circumstances of 
the age ; and is anxious to bring as good logic, and natural 
philosophy from Moses, as the later Platonic school could boast 
in their master ! 

* Quoniam tres partes philosophise congruere inter se primus 
obtinuit, nos quoque separatim de singulis dicemus. Apul. de 
Philos. Natur. — ^Atticus is called ^m^ai^c &yf)p r&y IlXarM^vu 
icwv *0iXo(To0<yj'. Prasp. Evang. lib. 1 1 . ib. 
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progress of all sdt^c^ and sound reasoning.* 
The early fathers; of the church were also loud 
in condemuiug it as hostile to religion ^d its 
proofs. Nor were the Stoics without their 
share, of reprobation on the same account: 
Attached as they were to the exercise of the 
mind in disputation, they maintained the prio- 
rity of importance due to the experience of the 
senses/ and referred all reasoning to the primary 
and inchoate intelligeiices which these afforded. 
Plato is complimented by Augustin for his 
freedom from such errors. He did not deny to 
the senses that influence which was obviously 
due to tb^n ; but he bestowed his chief atten- 
tion on the mind, to the exercise of which he 
attributed the proper, criterion of truth.t This 

* Quod autem attinet ad doctriham^ nbi altera pars ver^atur, 
quae abeis Logica, id est^ rationalis vocatnr; absit at his com- 
parandi videantar, qui posuerunt judicium yirtutis in sensibus 
corporis, eordmque infidts et fallacibits regulis omnia quso dis- 
cuntur, metienda esse censuerunt, ut Eptcnrei, et quicunque alii 
tales, — ut etiam ipsi Stoici. Qui ciim vebement^r amaverint 
Bolertiam dbpiutandi, quam Didecticait nominant, k corporis 
sensibus earn dncendam put&runt. Hinc asseverantes animum 
concipere notiones, quos appellant evroiac, hinc propagari atque 
connecti totam discendi docendique rationem. Civ. Dei, lib. v. 
C.7. 

f Hi autem, quos meritd c»teris antepenimus, discreverunt 
ea qu» mente conspiciuntur ab iis quae sensibus attingqntur : 
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(KHiiffiendati(»i luiwever mwt not be reeored 
withoHt a considerable abatement It is ob- 
vious to every readw of Plato, that he indulges 
an inordinate taMe for abstiaetion; and it is 
impossible not to notice, vA^ Bracker has 
justly pointed ottt,7*4us strong tendency to 
ihnaticism*^ 

Hie ^hies of Plato have rec^ved mueh 
praise for the loftiness of their principle b» well 
as for the extent of their applieation. While 
the rule of private conduct was learnt from 
the Pfailebus, Euthy;^ro, and other dialogues; 
that of public morals was held out to <»vil 
communities in the larger treatises of laws, 
and of a republic. Hereafter, it may not be 
uninstructive or unamusing to lay before ymi 
the various opinions concerning the summum 
bonum (the proper end of ethics) whidi pre* 

]ilSC8eii9ibii9 ndimeotesquod possnnt, pec us dantes ultr^quSim 
po0«iuit. ib* Tb^ view wbtcb Apuleius ^yes of tbig brancb of tbe 
triple pbiloeopby, proceecte in a iecfanical manner. It does not 
|K>int out tbe general principles of reasonmg, or inqiiire fnaa . 
vbence tbey arise, but is almost entkely concerned abovl tbe 
forms of syllogisms. 

* Quod uoum dogma (the abstraction of the mind for tbe 
purpose of contemplating inte^igible things, or ideas) satb 
prodit, qukm fanatica sit Platonis pbilosq>bta, et qndd tota 
e^husiasroo faveat. De Philos.Plat. c. 15. 
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vaitod in the Pag»& sehoob at large. This will 
ibmrsh a discussion deeiswe of die ge&wA 
question concerning the pursuit o£ liap|ii&es8 
by thamen of mtuire. At present, it will be 
mffiorait to observe^ that, while some plaoed 
their chief good m the bodjr* seme m the mind, 
and some in both, or in tibe outward advantages 
of life added to these, nothing seraobed to be 
considered beyond man in the present world, 
ai^ the manner in which hei mi^ht be benefited 
by the objects which surrounded him. To 
Plato however is attributed by Augustin the 
merit of going fisurther, and of pit)viding a cer- 
tain happiness for the mind in the contempla- 
tion <^ the Deity.* But here again is a caution 
to be applied. Mosheim has well observed tte 
pruriency of Plato's disposition, and the want 
of chastity and modesty which he so often be- 
trays.f On the point; immediately under our 
notice, it is impossible not to remark, how ex* 

* Cedaafc igitur hi omnes illis philosophise qui non dixeront 
beatiwi 6996 hominem fraentem corpore^ TeL fruentem animo, 
sed fraentem Deo. Ciy. Dei, lib. viii. c. 8. 

t Rato^qiii natiird non nimis bene conslitiitiis videtar fmse, 
]iar4mqae castns et pudicus, €jpo ipse .nunoii laborant inndift, 
Socratem igncMuiniae suae participein «ase~ voluit. Dissert. 
Eccles. vol. ], p. 198. • 
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C6ptidnable are some of die means which, under 
the cover of the nan&e of Socrates, he prescribes 
for the attainment of his object. The Deity is 
the mX9¥ In the highest degree ; and one mode 
of exciting our affecticms towards divine beauty, 
is to attach ourselves to those resembliances of 
it which are to be discovered in the most p^ect 
of human forms!* But I will add no more. 

Deeipit exemplar vitiw inutabile 

This introduction of the Deity, however de- 
grading to his nature, brings us to the theology 
of Plato, which is a part of the physics, and 
with which indeed we are principally concerned. 
This then is the manner in which the mind of 
Plato is supposed to have ascended towards 
the discovery of the Deity. 
^ Nature consists of things animate and inani- 
mate. But life is superior to matter ; for cor- 
poreal species are the objects of the senses, 
while vital species are to be discovered cwily by 
the eye of the mind.f Hence it follows, that 

* In the PhaBdras is the dangerous and revolting doctrine 
here noticed. 

. t ConsideraTenint enim quicqiud est, vel corpus esse, yei 
vitam, meliiisque aliquid vitam esse qukm corpus } speciemque 
anpofis esse sensibilem, inteliigibilem viUe. Civ. Dei, lib. viii. 
c. 6. 
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intelligible are preferable to sensible species. 
And this preference is established through the 
power which the mind possesses of judging 
concerning the beauty and qualities of body. 
For whether the body indulge repose, or exert 
itself in action, the mind maintains its superior 
privilege, and performs its various offices, with- 
out being constrained by time or place, or any 
of those exterior circumstances by which bodily 
operations are affected. The beauty of the 
mind is therefore of a higher order than that of 
the body; and thus is the one distinguished 
from the other, ^ut the mind, thus evidently 
superior to body, must next be compared 
with itself. The same judgment concerning 
sensible species will not equally result from 
every mind.* The mind of one man will deter- 
mine better than that of another^ in proportion 
to the differences of their natural sagacity, or 
their habits of exertion. Nay, the mind of the 
same man will determine better or worse con- 
cerning the same objects, as attention or im- 
provement may affect its judgmehts. But 
hence a mutability ensues. The mind seeriis 

* Sed ibi quoque nisi mutabitia esset^ tion alius alio meliOs. 
de specie sensibili judicaret 3 et idem ipse unus c^m proflcit^ 
meliiis utique postea qu^m priills. ib. 

R 
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to partake of some oi the imperfectbns of body*, 
in the alterations of which it ia suaceptible. 
That sensible species may lose their charactex* 
istic qualities, and finally disapp^ur, is certain* 
But, if the mind is subject to change, and 
capable of increase^ it is also liable to: diminu- 
tion; and if so, it may be finally lest. And 
hence it follows, that in searching for the pri* 
mary species of things ; or thatirom which the 
species of other things are derived, it is iieees- 
sary to ascend not only beyond the properties 
of body, but beyond the mind of man.* The 
first conclusion therefore concerning the Deity 
was, that the mind being preferable to body, 
he was of the superior species, and conse- 
quently, was not to be looked for in body« The 
next conclusion was, that the Deity being thus 
proved to be mind, he must have the additional 
property of immutability. For the species of 
things, or those qualities which constitute their 
respective natures, could not be derived from the 
perishable things themselves. Nor were they 

* Quod autem recipit majus et minus, sine dubitatione mnta- 
bile est. Unde ingeniosi et docti et i^ his exercitati homines 
facil^ coUigerunt^ non esse in eis rebus primam speciero, ubi 
mutabiie esse convincitur. ib. 
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derived from the mind of man, itself mutable. 
It was necessary therefore to refer them to an 
immutable principle, or the mind of the Deity.* 
And hence came the universe, its figure, quali- 
ties, and movements; the disposition of the 
elements, and the bodies which are placed at 
various distances among them. Hence too 
came every degree of life, whether vegetative 
alone^ or sensitive and rational combined with 
it, or any other mode of life possessed by 
beings beyond the condition of man. 

From this various superiority of the Deity, 
another point wais inferred,— the comprehen- 
siveness of his nature. He is not to be esti- 
mated by the separate properties of animate or 
inanimate things. In him existence cannot be 
supposed without life, nor life without intellect, 
nor intellect without happiness; but life, and 
intellect, and happiness are together his being;! 

* Viderunt quicquid mutabile esset, non esse summum 
!Deum^ et ide6 omnem animam matabilesque spiritus transcen- 
derunt quaerentes Deiun. ib. 

t Quia noD aliud ilii est esse, aliud Tivere, quasi pqssit esse 
noD vivensj— nee aliud illi est vi?ere> aliud intelligere, quasi 
possit vivere npn iDtelli|^ens ^ — nee aliud ilii est intelligere, 
aliud beatum esse, quasi possit intelligere, et non beatus esse : 
Sed quod est illi vivere, intelligere, et beatum esse, hoc es( illi 
esse. ib. 

r2 
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and he exists truly, because he exists unchange- 
ably. 

Such is the substance of the statement given 
by Augustin concerning the knowledge which 
Plato was supposed to have of the Deity. But 
it is certain, that the theology which is so regu- 
larly detailed in this Chapter, was drawn, not 
from Plato himself,* but from some of those 
who became his zealous commeiatators after the 
propagation of the Gospel; or, that Augustin 
unconsciously applied to certain philosophical 
terms, that more spiritual meaning which Reve- 
lation had imparted, and with which his own 
pious mind was fully possessed. Indeed, am- 
ple proofs of this assertion are afforded in the 
Chapter itself. The writer refers for his au- 

* In the Philebus he talks of the chief good of man. This 
must be perfect. It is not in pleasure alone, nor in science 
without the perception of pleasure. Both together are prefer- 
able to each singly; but neithes is the true good in this third 
class. He passes therefore to a fourth, or the Demiurgic cause. 
In this is true being 3 and the happiness of man is compounded 
of the best pleasure, and the best science, which is employed 
on this being : — wepl to ov rai to ovrwc, »fai to Kara ravrSy ad 
v§^vk6q, p. 400. £d. Ficin. From such occasional high fan- 
cies, though mixed with much grossness and obscurity, the 
' later Platonics endeavoured to raise a system of divinity which 
might be successfully opposed to Revelation. 
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thorities, not to Plato, but to the Platonicians 
at large, whose conclusions are adopted as if 
they were those of their master.* Again, when 
Augustin speaks of that mode of life which is 
enjoyed by certain beings superior to man, 
he explains it by the example of the angels.f 
Their sense and intellect subsist without the 
necessity of being joined with the lowest degree 
of life. They are said not to vegetate, and 
therefore not to require support from nourish- 
ment. But Mosheim, in his treatise on the 
imitation of the Christians by the Pagan writers, 
has carefully ascertained, that the term ayyiXoc 
is used by Plato in its common meaning among 
the antient Greeks; and that the scriptural 
sense was artfully communicated to it by the 
later Platonic school.J Again, when Augustin 

* CoDsideraverunty — viderunt — isti philosophi, quos caeteris 
non immerito famd atque glorift pnelatos videmu$. ib. 

t Quae (vita) nutritorio sabsidio non indiget, sed tantum 
continet, sentit^ intelligit, qiialis est in angelis. ib. Augmtin 
is one of those theologians whose *' common gloss*' concern- 
ing this quality of angels is reproved by Milton. He makes 
them eat ; and *^ what redounds, transpires with ease.** Parad« 
Lost, BcK)k 5. 

X Meum si quid valet judicium^ putem^ nomen ayycXoc 
apud Platonem t/miistrum, adrmtmtntmy distributorem, signifi- 
care ; quo sensu infinitis in locis scriptorum Grabcorum occnrrit. 
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ftse^nds to the deity of Plato, and asserts him 
to be uncreated, he appears to attribute to him 
the actual creation of all other things.* But 
this is a doctrine which was never understood 
by Paganism; and which, as Brucker has justly 
observed^ no sound interpretation of Plato can 
possibly allow. However, tiirough these and 
other causes of misrepresentation, the philoso- 
phy of Plato obtained an inordinate credit; and 

Quae pum ita sint^ equidem Casauboni et alioram Tiroram doc« 
ionun seiftentiam qui k recetitioribus demum Gnecoram scrip* 
toribus 8ensn Christiano Tocabulom boc usurpatum esse aibi*- 
trantur, anteposuerim opinioni Fabri et Daleni^ dum luculenti- 
oribus testimoniis aliter sentire cogar. Dissert. Eccles. toI. ] . 
p. 349.— Dacier, however, talks of angels, as if they were as 
familiar to the writings of Plato as to the Scriptures. Dis- 
course on Plato. 

* Ibi esse rerum principium rect^ crediderunt, quod factum 
non esset, et ex qm facta cuncta essent. Civ. Dei, lib. viii. c. 6. 
The words here marked would more properly mean, that the 
matter of the world proceeded from the Deity; and in thb 
shocking sense Plato was interpreted by many of his later fol- 
lowers.- But Augustin is evidently thinking of the scriptural 
creation, and attributing to the philosopher that which was 
not his due. His principles were, as Brucker represents them;. 
— ^Ex nihilo nihil fieri, (qui enim creationem ex nihilo illi tri- 
buuut, omnino falluntur;) esise itaque duas causas rerum om- 
nium ^ unam, k qui sint <minia$ alteram, ex qu^ sint omnia: 
iUam Deum esse, banc materiam; et hec quidem principia sibi 
ab sterno oppcmi, nee k se dependere. De Fhilos. Plat. c. 6. 
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inquiries were anxiously made by the Chris- 
tildes, wheuce was derived the superior know* 
ledge which it was supposed to contain ?^ 

It was universally allowed^ that Plato had 
travelled to E^^pt ; and ou this fact some error 
was grafted* As in that celebrated country 
Moses had triumphantly demonstrated the 
power of the one true God over the magic 0i 
the idolaters, the doctrine of the Unity was sup-* 
posed to have been preserved in its writings or 
traditions, and to have been more particularly 
known to die priests with whom Plato con- 
versed. Hence then, and from actual conver- 
sations with Jews resident in Egypt, came, as 
was imagined, his better sentiments concerning 
theDeitylt 

* AugusUn quotes tbe opiiHOQs of some (which however he 
dispioves by argumeot and chrooology) that Plato had read the! 
Jewish scriptures, or in his travels had personally conversed 
with the At^phet Jeremiah ! Qui^ropter in illd peregrinatione 
sui Plato nee Hieremaam videre potuit tantd ant^ defunctmui 
nee easdem scripturas legere, qu» nondum fuerunt in Graecam 
linguam trafislats^ qu4 iUe poUebat. Civ. Dei, lib. viii. c. IK 

t One of the suppositions pf Eusebius is> that Plato might 
have learnt the doctrine of Moses from certain Hebrews who 
fled into Egypt after the second conquest of tjbteir country by 
the Persians: — €ntvlvarai trap* ^Aiyvirtlois rnvud^t toq ^larpc- 
^«C ir^ifQ^iUifOs, Koff ov 'Efipfuoi rqc dticuuc Bevrtpoy inrowi-- 
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Tliis aotion appears to have been fondly enter- 
tained by the early Christians. It was also 
zealously promoted by the vanity of the Egyp- 
tfui Jews, with whom indeed Brucker supposes 
it to have originated. Many of them became 
enamoured with the Platonic doctrines which 
were taught in the celebrated school of Alexan- 
dria. But never abandoning their national pre* 
dilection, and feeling a certain jealousy amidst 
their admiration, they represented the Unity to 
have been accidentally known to the Greeks 
through the medium of their own history, and 
patriotically resolved the philosophy of Plato 
into an imitation of Moses !* An opinion thus/ 

e6yreQ y^c, 'Atyvimoic lfrsxtapia4ov, Uepa&v urucparwrrtiv, 
Praep. Evang. lib. 11. c. 8. Compare lib. x. c. 4. Plato could 
Dot have begun his travels till about the year 400. We bear 
indeed of many Jews in Egypt under the Ptolemies. But this 
is as much too late for the purpose of Eusebius, as the second 
captivity is too early. The custom indeed of preserving the 
records of memorable events in the temples of Egypt, is statedjiy 
Plato himself : — otra ii H wop* fffjiiv, liij^, 1j kuI Kar /iXXbv rowov 
ov aicop "ifffiev, e*iirov tl koKov H fieya yiyovtv, ^ koX nva fia^pav 
6Wriv txoy, TTovra yeypctfifiiva kic ?raXac5, rgf^ Mv iy rote 
hpoiQ, irat tntrntriUva, In Tim. p. 1043. — ^In this manner Plato 
might have beard the name of Moses. 

* Tota enim fabula Judaeorum j£gypttaconim superbias de- 
betur, qui ciim maximi Platonicam philosophiam facerent, ejus 
gloriam gentilibus inviderunt, contenderuntque meliorem ejas 
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flattering was not likely soon to be fori^dttjen, 
especially smiidst the earnest disputes ni^ich 
ensued with the enemies of tbe Faith. J«M(jtin 
Martyr seems to be persuaded, that Plato, as 
well as Pythagoras, had availed himself of the 
divine wisdom which Moses had left in Egypt.* ' 
Aiid hence he supposes him to have drawn the 
very terms in which he mentions the Deity. He 
argues, that no proper name could be, assigned 
to a Being who was the only God : for proper 
names are employed for the purpose of distin* 
guishing inferior beings from each other. As 
therefore Moses characterized God by the words 
'' I am," words simply declaratory of his exist- 
ence ; Plato expressed him by the equivalent 
phrase, "That which is."t Among the Latins, 
Ambrose may be selected as entertaining the 
same opinion. Though not engaged in the 
subject of the Unity, he finds an opportunity 

partem ex Mose haustam esse* Hist Philos. Per. I. part. post, 
lib. ii. c. 6. s. 3. 

* TiXaTwy U, airoh^afi€VO£ fitv, «c toiX€V, t^v wtpl kvog jcal 
fiovn 065 MwvffewQ Aral r&r aXX^ii' irpw^tiTdv htdatrKoXlay, ^y iv 
'Aiywirry ytv6iitvoQ iyvia, &c. Ad Grsec. Cohort, p. 18. 

t TSro « hoKti tv Koi ravrov clvai, t j? ap6pf» fwvtf SiaWarrov^ 
o fier yap Maw(r^c> o &v, £0i}' 6 ^eltSATwvj to ov' tKarepov ^c 
Tuy Biprifiivwy t^ ati oyri 0e^ Trpo^^icecv ^(Uy^rai, ib. p. 20. 
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to intnHlisce his peiBU^ioii^ that Bbto meot to 
JSigypt finr the eatress purpose of dbtsdmng^ an 
aequaintaiice with the history and writing of 
Mojias and the. Prophets !* The notion indeed 
became oommon ; and am<vig other titles be* 
stoweid on him by the growing foodneas ftur 
hiB philosophy^ he was cpmi^inieeitod with 
those of the ''Attic Moses/' and the '' Rival of 
Moses !''t '^^^ worst species of adulation, how- 
ever, i^as reserved for the semi-p$^;an scholars 
eC a later age* T^^ revival of literature was, 
for a while, the dishonour of the Gospel. It 
would ^ be equally tedious and disgraceful to 
dwell on the indecent mapner in which the new 
studies were pinrsued. The pjrofene tendency 
(^:those: times is too openly displayed by Fid- 
nus, the first interpreter of the works of Pbdx>. 
His prefeuses, commentaries, and addresses to 
Lorenzo of Medici are marked with a most 
puerile extacy concerning the wisdom recently 

* Eruditionis gratid in iBgyptum^ ut Moysis gesta, legis 
oracula, prophetarum dicta cognosceret. He is speaking of the 
punishment of sin and the consolations of the righteous after 
suffering. In Psalm. 118. Serm. 18. c. 4. 

t This seems to have arisen from the unlucky observation 
of Numenins, preserved by Eusebius : Ti yop Ul Ttkarwr, ^ 
MutrriQ arrixiiufv ; Pr»p. Evang. lib. 11. c. 10. 
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discovered ; ai^ if reirelafion is ridmsmhesed, it 
is onlyfiir tbe purpose of degrading it by an 
odious paralldi« In one of the Dialogues he 
discovers the vvhole of theology. He seems tot 
believe the Pfurmaoiides to be drawn from the 
divine-mind^ and scarcely to be understood but 
by the diviiie suggestion. In the Phaedo^ his 
impious absurdity ts carried to the utmost 
heights In diort^ he supposes all revelation to 
be shadowed out in the Pagan philosophy, of 
which he is the editor. The Njtw Testament 
is seen in the character c^ Socrates ; the Okl^ 
in the doctrines of Plato : and through this 
]j3J(aile persuasion^ he is induced to express a 
wish, that Plato might be read in the churches !♦ 
This s(Niseless admiration was levived in a later 
duge ; nor indeed is it wholly extinct even in, 
our own. Mosheim has justly exposed the in- 
judicious raptures of Andrew Dacier^ and the 
force of that prejudice which led him to repre* 
sent the lightest fancies as the most solid argu- 
ments in favour of Plato, whose doctrine he 
supposed to be hardly inferior to that of Christ 

* Plato seems to have been his private deity. In his bed- 
room was a statue of Plato> with a lamp always burning before 
it. Fabric. BibL Gnec. lib. iii. c. 3. 
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and his apostles.^ Indeed the discourse on 
Plato, prefixed to the translation of some of the 
Dialogues, cannot be read without amazement 
at its absurdity. He insinuates, that Plato began 
to write about the time when prophecy ceased; 
and that this was divinely contrived, in order to 
fHrepare the world for the Gospel by an inter- 
mediate teaching of most of its principles If 

But I will not pursue this lamentable subject. 
A short view of the establishment and principles 
of the school of Alexandria will suffice to explain 
the mistake of the early fathers, and will pre- 
pare us for a more sound opinion concerniiig 
the knowledge which Plato appears to have 
had of the Deity. 

We are informed by Strabo, that a musaeum, 
or college of philosophy had been formed at 

* Incredibili doctissimus hicce vir amore Platonls incensus 
erat, quo saBpenumerd sic abducitur^ ut baud multum infra 
Christum et sanctissimos ejus legates bominem collocare videa- 
t.ur > — qud re accidit^ ut levissimas ratioues pro magni mo- 
menti argumentis interdum baberet. Opusc. De Great. 
Mund. c. 15. 

t One of bis verbal observations^ in support of this insane 
notion is^ that Plato used Tawetvog in the sense of bumble. A 
plain anticipation of the New Testament ! 
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Alexandria in the time of the Ptolemies.* It 
was erected and endowed by their munificence ; 
and situated, by signal favour, within the pre- 
cincts of their own palace. The members lived^ 
at a common table, and the whole establishment 
was placed under the control of a priest, to whom 
was also committed the administration of the 
sacred rites. He was appointed to his office 
by the sovereign ; and when Egypt fell under 
the power of Rome, the nomination of the 
president passed to the Csesars. The school 
obtained much renown. Grammar, rhetoric, 
poetry, philosophy, astronomy, niusic, medicine, 
and every other art aad science known in those 
ages, were taught by professors in each. branch; 
and the ingenuous youth of all the civilized 
world resorted to it as to a common place of 
instruction. 

After a while, however, the antient mode of 
teaching began to be abandoned. Either 
through a wish of yielding to the superstitious 
temper of Egypt, always prone to mix fanati- 

* Twv defiatrtXEiwy fiipog hi, Koi. to Mstreloy, cj^v TreplrraToy 
ical e^i^pay, Kol iiKoy fiiyay, iy ^ to tnttrftiTioy Twy nerexovnay 
rS y/liMTtlH ^CKo\6yiay avSpHy' hrl Se t^ trvyd^^ rawrji icat XP^/" 
fiaTa Koiya, koI lepivg 6 cirl rj? Mairel^ TCTayfjiiyoQ, t6t€ fxev vtto 
TSty fiaaiKitoy, yvy S". vwo KaitrapoQ, Lib. xvii. p. 546. Compare 
Cave, Hist. Litt. in voc. Athenagoras. 
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cism with its litefaiqre, or oi pleaisiiig by a 
syojcf^tism the tastes of sch<^Br$« brought from 
different and distant nations ; — either through 
^be fatigue of themulti{4icity of doetrines, main- 
tained by so many masters of philosophy, or 
the ambition of forming a new sect ; an attempt 
was made to compound the 'principal opinions 
of die other schools into one syst^n. The 
t^iets of Pythagoras were ble^ed with those 
of Plato* The extravagancies of the wientalists 
wei^added to the compilation; and of materials 
thus discordant it was proposed to establish an 
uniform and comprehensive scheme of philoso- 
phy and theology.* When this allmipt began, 
however, does not clearly appear. Mosheim 
attributes it to Potamon, whom, on the authority 
of S^idas^ he places in the age of Augustus^ 

* Alexandrinos^ naturd superstitiosos, et ad augendas reli- 
giones pronissimos^ philosophiam Pythagorico-Platonicam du- 
dum apertis amplexibus recepisse^ et cum e4 omuis generis 
religioDis^ itemque varta doctrinarum, maxim^ Orientaliam^ 
cafrita conMsse in unum^ et corpii$ aliquod theologiae ezcudisse/ 
quod de Deo et divinis emanationibus multa garriendo, pando- 
cbeum omnium fer^ religionum esset. Bnicker> Per. 2, lib. i. 
c. 2. Sect. iv. § 19. Compare § 2. He states this as one of 
the points necessary to be remembered in order to understand 
the Eclectic philosophy which ensued. 

f Dissert. Ecdes. vol. i. p. 92. ■ He notices the different 
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But Brucker is mclined to bring him down to a 
later time, and to make him coeval with Dii>^ 
genes Laertiiis, by whom he is briefly men^ 
tioned* However this may be, it is allowed^ by 
both, that a disposition to reconcile the differ^ 
schools, had been shewn before the formfttion 
of the more cel€A>rated Eclectic sect by Ammo- 
nius, towards the close c^ the second cepitury.* 
He became the father of die junior Platonies; 
and availing himself of th^ spirit already excited, 
he united with his own doctrines, those which 
pleased him in every other schooL That of 
Epicurus alone was 'excluded from his pian, 
which was farther distinguished by two parti^ 
culars of essential. importance to our subject. 
While Ammonias professed to adopt whatever 
was acceptable in Aristotle, Zeno, and the phi^ 
Idsophers at large, he gave a marked pte^emi* 
nehce to Plato, from whose confessed Si«peri- 
ority was derived one of the names by whieh 

opinion of Brucker in another treatise in the same volume. 
P. 754. 

*Prodit obscuritas Potamonis, exigUam fortunam ejus cona- 
mina habuisse, et in ipsd herbd fuisse sufibcata. Feliciori 
succes6u> ut'ampliori quoque consilio i*em aggressus est Ammo- 
nius Alexandrinus^ k vitse genere Saccas dictus^ qui exspirante 
saeculo secundo et ineunte tertio vixit. Brucker. ib. § 4. 
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the sect was known. At the same lime, an 
insidioua use was made of the Scriptures, which 
were now every where dispersed, and which, 
through the force of Divine truth, were, draw- 
ing mankind away from a vain philosophy, to 
the better knowledge of God and their duty. 
It was consonant with the plan of Ammonius, 
to adopt parts of Christianity itself, and to 
modify them to his own purpose. Such of the 
doctrines of the Gospel, therefore, as were 
supposed to be compatible with the philosophy 
of Plato, were received into the system ; while 
others were explained a\^ay by an artful inter- 
pretation, or supposed, by a forced similitude 
of phrase, to be already familiar to the Pagan 
schools. And thus was the pernicious design 
accomplished of raising the character of philo- 
sophy by the secret aid of Christianity ; of giv- 
ing to the latter the occasional appearance of a 
derivation from the former, and, in all cases, of 
exalting Platonism above the Gospel.* For 

* C(im elegantiora et veriora haud pauca apud Christianos 
inveniri convictus nosset^ metueret autem^ n^ inept^ meliora 
reliquisse Yideretur^ Protei naturam induit, mutando, vaiiando, 
pingendoque Platoni eos sensus affinxit, qui Chmtianis pro- 
piores esseDt j turn que pnestantiora ChristiancHraiii dogmata 
erant, recocta, et ad sui systematis normam reforniata recepit, 
vel que recipere non poterat, yerboram tamen similitudine 
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this evil work Ammonius was too well prepared. 
He had been born of Christian parents, and 
was bred up ihthe faith. When, therefore, he 
revolted to Paganism,* he carried with him an 
acquaintance with ^Christianity hitherto un- 
known to the Heathen schools. And the mis** 
chief done was in proportion to the superior 
means which he possessed. 

In imitation of the Pagan school of Alexan- 
dria, a catechetical school had been formed 
there by the Christians from the earliest time 
of the propagation of the GrpspeLf This was 
in high repute when the sect of Ammonius was 
formed. Some of. the Platonics, therefore, 

imitatus est^ ut haberet^ quae Christianis ^riumphum acturis 
opponeret^ quaeque in suo solo enata tamen esse gloriaretur 
Brucker. ib. § 21. 

* Is Christianis parentibns natus^ et in Christian^ religione 
institutus et educatus erat 5 at virilem quum a^tatem attigisset, 
ad avitam religionem et multorum numinum cultum deficiebat. 
Mosheim^ Diss. Eccles. vol. i. p. 101^ &c. 

t Ad hujus gymnasii imitationem (the school founded by the 
Ptolemies) ab ipsis nascentis Christianismi incnnabuUs schola 
fidelium sacra h, B. Marco Alexandriae est instituta^ tn qud 
rudiores printis fidei Christianae mysteriis erodirentur^ consti- 
tntis adid pnestantissLiAis magistris. — Et haec erat celeberrima 
ilia Karnx^aewe schola Alexandrina, cujus frequens 'ii|>ud scrip- 
tores ecclesiasticos occiirrit mentio. Cave^ Hist. Lit. in'voc. 
Athenagoras. 

s 
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embraced Christianity ; and to this they were 
induced perhaps by those parts of it with which 
they had been made acquainted through the 
new philosophy. Nor is it to be wondered, 
that these persons shouldf for a while at least, 
understand the doctrines of the Gospel in an 
imperfect manner, or that they should add to 
their Christian profession, certain interpreta- 
tions not strictly consonant with it* To this 
source we must trace that accommodation* of 
philosophy to faith, which we observe in some 
of the writings of Athenagoras, who became 
one of the more distinguished rectors of the 
catechetical school.f The same prejudice in 

* Utinam semper ita fecissent philosopbi Christiani^ qu^m- 
admoduin decebat, nee externft qnddam dogmatom et inslito- 
tionum similitudine decepti fuissent^ ut pro Cbristianis habe- 
rent, quae ad speciem tautiim Christiana videbantur. Sed ob- 
stitit illis partim amor philosophise^ partim imperitia et logenii 
imbecillitas, ne cuncta rit^ expenderent: ex quo evenit, utin 
Christianam multa transtulerint philosophiam, quae toto genere 
h disciplind Christian^ dissident. Mosheim,Diss. Eccles. vol. i. 
p. 97. 

t Non soliim philosophiam Platonicam public^ docuit, sed 
et scholae Christianorum catecheticas i^ud Alexandrinos praefiiit, 
Christianam religionem in ipso quoque pallio professus. Cave, 
ib. Compare the mention already made of this tendency of 
Athenagoras ; ch. [y, p. 1 65. 
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favour of Eclectic principles> strikes us in others 
of the same school^ in Origen,v and Clement 
named of Alexandria.* On the other hand, 
those who, under the protection of the Platonic 
sect, kept themselves aloof from the GospeU 
were its worst and most dangerous enemies. 
The Christian writers had now exposed, with 
so much success, the native foulness of Paga^. 
nism, that many were ashamed to follow it. To 
these the eclectics offered a convenient escape. 
They held a middle station, and allured to . 
their standard all who were disgusted by the 
vulgar theology, but yet continued hostile to 
the GospeLf 

The success of this fatal sect was rapid and 
extensive. Another great support of it soon 
sprung up in Plotinus, whom Augustin so em- 
phatically mentions as the best interpreter of 
the mind of Plato. He established a school of 
high reputation in Italy. j; Porphyry laboured 

* Mosheim^ Diss. £ccles< vol. i. p. 95. 

f Eo vero potissimiim consilio condituiii est^ quo res Deoram 
sensim collabentes servarentur ab interitu^ et Cliristianorum in 
veteres superstitiones tela confringerentur^ ipsaque eorum reli- ' 
gio, si fieri posset^ extirparetur. Mosheim, Diss. Eccles. toI. i. 
p. 108. 

X Hie, quum Romae scholam aperuisset, totam fere Italiam 
s2 
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to spread the same doctrines over Sicily.* Plu- 
tarch (not of Chaerone.a) became a professor of 
them at Athens ;t while from Alexandria itself 
the system was carried into Syria, and for a 
while flourished in an extraordinary degree at 
Antioch4 a city, in which the followers of the 
faith had been first distinguished by the name 
of Christians. Its progress was indeed checked 
by the civil establishment of the Gospel ; but 
the hopes of the school were soon revived by 
Julian, himself an Eclectic.^ After his death, 
however, it decayed. Its existence was con- 
tinued till the age of Justinian, by whose firm- 
ness it was finally suppressed.|| 

Amraonii doctrina infecit. He was a scholar of Ammonias. 
Mosheim, Diss. Eccles. vol. i. p. 1 12. 

* Is Siciliam et alias provincias Romani orbis hoc philoso- 
phiae genere replevit. He was a scholar of Plotinus. ib. 

f In Graeciam Plutarchus quidam^ Atheniensis^ banc Intulit 
philosophandi formam. From this school arose Syrianus^ Pro- 
clus, Isidorus^ and Damascius. ib. p. 113. 

X Ex MgY]^to, ad finitimos populos, maxim^ ad Syros^ ha&c 
secta transiit^ multisque in locis^ praesertim Antiocbiae^ quse 
caput est Syriae^ consedit. ib. 

§ Juliano regnante^ qui praster modum huic doctriuae favebat, 
quam ipsemet complexus erat, parura k summo gloriae et felici- 
tatis humanae apice distare videbantur Platonici. ib. p. 114. 

II Justinianus imperator aut solum eos vertere, aut ad Chris- 
iianorura religionem accedere jussit. ib. 
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This short history will be suflScient to account 
for the extraordinary influence of the name of 
Plato on the Christian world, and the astonish- 
ment of many at the supposed coincidence of 
Platonism with Revelation.* It will also ex- 
plain the false admiration which was entertained 
for Plato by many of the early writers of the 
church, while they employed themselves in 
combating other parts of the Doctrine attributed 
to him. In fact, the knowledge which they 
had of Plato, was drawn chiefly from the mixed 
interpretations of his followers ; and it is the 
decided judgment of Brucker, that the philo- 
sophy which Augustin so fervently extolled, 

* Not only hatl some of the later writers imitated the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, and produced a Trinity unknown to Plato, 
— the illumination of the Spirit, the return of the soul to God, 
&c. but particular words were now used in a solemn sense, 
borrowed from the Scriptures. — Vocabula, quie de Deo, de 
animae naturd, de purgatione aniraae, de misero corrupti hominis 
statu, et de aliis rebus adhibent, ejus sunt generis, ut apertum 
sit, ^ noTi foederis divinis scriptoribus ea mutu6 esse sumpta, 
minimi verd in scholis philosophorum nata. Testes hnjus rei 
omnes illos facio, qui maximi inter ethnicos sunt nomiuis, 
philosophos, Flotinum, Jamblichum, Hieroclem, Simplicium, 
et alios, in quibus noraina truyrfjp, avaKalvutric, wdXiyyeveirla, 
' (tKOTiorfibg, et infinita alia, philosophis oUm incognita, utramque 
faciunt paginam. Mosheim, Dissert. Eccles. vol i. p. 339. 
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before he became acquainted with his error, 
and had the courage openly to retract it, was 
hot that of Plato, but of Plotinus.* From this 
view of the false credit assumed for him by the 
Alexandrian school, let us turn then to Plato 
himself, and briefly inquire, what is the pro- 
bable amount of the knowledge which he pos- 
sessed of the Deity. 

From those passages of Justin Martyr which 
have been already quoted, it appiears, that some 
of the compliments so zealously paid to Plato 
in the early ages of the Gospel, arose from the 
use of certain expressions, to which much so- 
lemnity was attached, in his physical writings. 
The Parmenides is supposed to teah the doc- 
trine of divine things. The Timaeus treats of 
the knowledge of nature.f But these subjects 

* Ilia enim, quam mir^ effert, Platoulea philosophia non alia 
est qukm Plotiniana. Per. 2. part 2. lib. 1. c. 3. § 11. Indeed^ 
he speaks of Plotinus as having the reputation^ in that age, of 
being the best interpreter of the mind of Plato: — Plotinus 
certe^ nostrse memorise vicinus temporibus, Platonem caeteris 
excellentiiis iutellixisse laudatur. Civ. Dei^lib. ix. c. 10. It 
has happened to Plato to be obscured by the growth of his own 
fame ; and the glosses of his followers have hidden his original 
meaning. 

t Justin Martyr speaks of it^as being also a treatise of 
theology: — ev t^ iorirovBaffftipi^ avT« [Xoy^ Tt^oi^j ky ^ kui 
^eciXoyeiv c^tx^/pct. Ad Grace. Cohort, p. 20. 
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are occaaioHally intlerchaiiged, and in the dis- 
cus^a of both, are employed the terms of " the 
one/' axid ** that which is." In the former of 
the^ dialoguesi the principal inquiry is con- 
cerning a metaphysical unity, whether there be 
one thing, or many. It had been affirmed by 
Parmenides in his celebrated poem, that '^ all 
tilings were one." The principle of this deci- 
sioh, which was sufficiently obscure in itself, 
(for the term " one" may be used sometimes 
concerning that which possesses parts, and 
sometimes concerning that which is without 
parts,) was, of course, unknown to the less sci- 
(sntific part of mankind: and it appears, that 
they were disposed to indulge their mirth at 
the expense of such as maintained the doctrine. 
Zeno was offended at so gross a liberty. He 
therefore came to the assistance of Parmenides 
with another position, differing in words, as 
Socrates observes, but agreeing in sense, that 
all things were " not many."* Hence the 

* 2v fiev yap ep roic voififiamv tv ^p^c dvac to Trdy, Koi rdrtap 
TEKfx^pia vapi'^y, koX&s Kal £v' oht ^e ai oh iroWa (jirialv clroi^ 
reKfiijpia de koI clvtoq vafAvoXKa KOi irapfuyiBti wapi')(tTai' to 
ovv Tov fuv, ey ipdvai, tov Se, /x^ iroXXa, koI ovtwc kKorepop 
Xeyeip uke firiSiv t&vclvt&v iipriKivai ^oKeiy^ axt^ov tl Aiyovrac 
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reader is introduced to a knowledge of the pro-^ 
perties of " one." He finds that it is without 
parts, and infinite; that it is comprehended 
neither in any other, nor in itself; that it is 
without shape, and in no place. On the same 
principle, it is subject to no change, and cannot 
pass into any other condition; yet it is not, on 
that account, stationary. It is neither like to 
itself, nor any other, nor is it different. It has 
neither equality nor inequality; and having no 
connection with time, is neither old nor young: 
and since no description can be given of that 
which has no determinate mode of being, it has 
no name, and cannot be declared in any certain 
manner.* These and many other things are 
circumstantially stated ; and the question is 
discussed in various ways, and on contrary 
suppositions. It is extremely difficult to con- 
jecture what may be the tendency of a reasoning 
thus complicated and abstruse; and perhaps it 
is this very circumstance which has induced 

ravra, vircp iifmg rb( AXXs;, ijiaiverai iifjiip ra etprifiiya eip^oOai, 
loParm. p. 1110. 

* *0v5* ovofjLai^Taf. &pa, ovie \iyerai, «^c ^IdCerai, ^i 
yiyvkKTKtraC «^e rl rwv oyrtav otrrS aioQavtrai, The particu- 
lars selected in the text^ aqd many more> are mentioned, p. 
1117— 1120, ed. Ficiu. 
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the Platonic commentators to interpret it into 
a mystical allusion to the natuwtof the Deity. 
With this, however, is also interwoven the 
doctrine of ideas ; and if it has any reasonable 
connection with the great position of '* one," 
as understood by the Alexandrian school, the 
meaning probably is, that the difference in the 
species of things, constituted according to their 
respective exemplars, does not destroy the as- 
sertion concerning the unity of principle.* If 
therefore, any tolerable conclusion can be drawn 

* Plato is said to bave been the fir^t who defined the doctrine 
of ideas : — Tilv irEpl twv IBe&v Trp&TOC c7ri)(€ip4o'ac opiietrdai. 
Euseb. Prsep. Evang. lib. ii. c. 3. Yet he is by no means 
consistent wiih himself, sometimes supposing them to be only 
exemplars^ or noetic models of things; and sometimes repre- 
senting thetn as having a positive agency in their formation, 
and communicating a consistency and stability to matter. 
Brucker complains besides^ that the doctrine of Farmenides is 
wrested to this ideal system -, and the commentator^ in a late 
edition of Flato> Bipont. 1786, abruptly adandons the argu- 
ment of the Farmenides^ on account of the tedious and unpro- 
fitable nature of the discussion: — equidem haec legens tanto 
afficior t»dio^ ut iis referendis immorari prorsiis nequeam. — In 
shorty none could understand this dialogue^ except those mystical 
commentators who endeavoured to set up the credit of Flato 
against the iGrospel : and these maybe understood in their turn^ 
if a haore fortunate race of interpreters should arise to explain 
their explanation. 
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from a diflMitation imtnoderfttely perplexed 
and obscure; and almost equaUyux^elligible, 
with, or without the aid of the faiiatiisal oitor- 
pretation which has bee» hf^Hasm^ upon it, 
the doctriaetaf ** one** means either one whole, 
or, all things essentially flowing from one; or, 
having their <mly subsistence by a participation 
in the properties of one! , . 

The character which Brufcker gives <rf the 
Eleatic philosophy of Zeno, contains some 
particulars of resemblance with the doctrine of 
Plato concerning ** one."* His view, also, of 
the poem of Parmenides, (of which, however, 
there remain only some obscure fragments,) 
may in some measure assist the meaning of the 
dialogue. He seems to have held, that truth, 
and the essence of things, were not to be found 
in the mutability of matter, or the uncertainty 

* Nihil ex non-ente exsurgere^ et ideo untim taatdm eiK^ 
nempe Deum esse. — Ens hoc esse excellentissiinuin et sternam 
et unum, ideoque unum D^um esse et gubemare omnia 3 sibi 
omni ex parte similem esse^ Totundam, neque' finitum neqae 
infinitum^ et neque moveri posse^ neque immobilem esse, neqae 
locum neque motum. £x quibus patet^ dum praedicata fer^ 
omnia de Deo Zeno renioveat^ impossibiie esse in veram ejus 
menteifi penetrare, metaphysicam sibi entls notionem effingen- 
tis, et nugis dialecticis cogitata sua obscurantis. Per. I . part, 
post. lib. ii. c. 11^ § 11. 
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of Opinion and the slemses. Hence a minted 
distinction was drawn between physical and 
metaphysical knowledge. 

Ftom the latter, on which alone a reliance 
may be placed, it appeus, that tha-e is only one 
principle of all things; that it is immoTead^ 
and immutable; and therefore that the universe 
is one. It is also eternal, nor had it a begin* 
ning; and it is of a spherical form, a figure ex- 
tolled for its superior properties by Plato in his 
Timaeus. The one principle of other things is 
therefore the only Being; other things are non- 
entities; and, in strictness of language, there 
is no formation of things by generation, no dis- 
solution of them by corruption, but their out- 
ward appearances are only illusions.* 

This system, while it appears to do honour 
to the primary principle, is, however, effect- 
ually injurious to it: and if Plato is to be 
judged by such rules, his Deity, which, in the 
reverential interpretation of Augustin, was lately 
placed beyond all the objects of sense, is ulti- 

* Esse omne reram principium unum, immobile et immuta- 
bile, et ita universum esse tmxxai', idqne aetenmm esse/et ori- 
ginis expers ac spb»ric4 indutam fonn^; solum boc unum ens 
esse, reliqua non<entia, nihil itaque piopri^ generari vcl cor- 
rumpi, sed species ejus nobis tantilm illudere. ib. § 8. 
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mately reduced to a participation in the gross- 
ness of matter. Either the incorporeal Being 
is linked in a degrading union with his own 
eternal world ; and, on this account, the same 
qualities may be nearly predicated of both, not- 
withstanding the existence allowed to the one, 
and denied to the other ; or, this visible world 
is nothing but an efflux from the Deity ; and in 
this sense, all things being one, the whole is 
material together !* 

Some of these notions seem to be still pre- 
served in the Eastern parts of the world ; and 

* Universa fer^ juniorum Platonicorum turba sanxit man- 
dum ex ipso Deo ab omiii aeternitate fluxisse^ et Deum idcirco 
esse omnia. Mosheim, Opusc. p. 200. He justly exclaims on 
this : — ^Exeat ver6 k nobis^ sudsque sibi res solus habeat, cui 
tarn foeda potest placere sententia, quam ego deteriorem iUorum 
esse dogmate arbitror^ qui perennem aeterno Deo materiam 
adjungunt. 

In Milton's address to lights a part of this dangerous philo- 
sophy seems to be remembered^ though with some decent hesi- 
tation concerning it. — 

Hail^ holy Lights offspring of Heaven first-born^ 

Or of the eternal coeternal beam^ 

May I express thee unblamed ? Since God is light. 

And never but in unapproached light 

Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee. 

Bright eftluence of bright essence increate. 

Par. Lost, book 3. 
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anciently perhaps were better known to the re- 
ligions of Europe, than they are to the philoso- 
phical inquiries of the present day. The Indian 
Brehme is said to be all things, the sky, the 
earth, and the heaven. He is the sole, irradi- 
ating power. Sensible objects have no separate 
being. They are but outward manifestations of 
him, and in themselves, therefore, are nothing. 

This result of the inquiry concerning the 
"one," will be sufficient to explain the doctrine 
in the Timaeus concerning "that which is." 
Plutarch informs us, in what manner both ex- 
pressions were understood to have the same 
meaning. When the worshipper went to con- 
sult the Delphic oracle, the salutation, directed 
as it were towards him from the god, was, 
" Know thyself." To this he was supposed to 
reply, "Thou art;" or according to the more 
antient custom, "Thou art one."* Being is 
therefore unity, for, as he observes, God is not 
many ;-[ and whatever differs from him, is no- 

* *0 yap ©£oc cica^ov ^fiiav kyravda wpotrioyra olov aonra- 
(ofjLeyoQy trpotrayopevet, to TvCidi travroy, o r5 x^^P^ ^^ ^^^^ fjieiov 
k^stv' iifieig ^e waXtv afieifiofievoi rov QeoVy El ^a^iev — ^ koX vi) 
At', wc kviot T&v waXaiufv, EI ev. De Ei Delphico, c. 17—20. 

f 'Ov yap TTciKKa to ^eiov e^iv — AXX' tv Elvai ^ei to ov, &(nrtp 
ov to ey. ib. The term Et is interpreted in other senses by dif- 
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thing. On tha phrase itself, therefore, I will 
not dwell, since the doctrine which it contains, 
is referable to the point already discussed. The 
leading principles also of this dialogue have been 
incidentally mentioned ; nor will it be necessary 
to enter into the mode in which the world was 
formed, the nature of its exemplar or the pro. 
perties of its figure, the elements and their pro- 
portions, the mutable, immutable, and mixed 
kinds of things from which was compounded 
the soul of the world, or the production of tiie 
gods and inferior animals. Fcur the present 
purpose it will be suflScient to advert to the 
speech of the Demiurge, in which he declares 
his superiority to the other deities, to men, and 
terrestrial creatures. He reminds the secondaiy 
gods, who had been produced by himself, that^; 
though they might conceive themselves to be 
necessarily immortal on that account,* yet they 

ferent speakers in the dialogue. But Eusebius had selected the 
meaning given to it by Ammonius, which indeed was best 
suited to his purpose. Praep. Evang. lib. xi. c. 11. 

* 'EflTCi olv irdvreg oaoi re irEpiiroXovffi favepwg, koI otrot iftai' 
vovTai Kaff offov &v kBiKtavi ^toi, yiveffiv £(r)(pv, \iyti xpoc avrug 
h rdh TO Tray yevviiaag raZe, ^eol ^ewyy Jy £ya> ^rifiiupyog, jrarrip 
T€ epywv, & ^i €fiS yevofieva, fiXvra, ifi» ye ^eKovtoq, In Tim. 
p. 1054. — The evil principle afterwards mentioned^ alludes^ as 
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were generated, and therefore liable to dissolu- 
tion. The evil principle has a tendency to de* 
stroy them ; but he is superior, in this instance, 
to its malignancy^ and pledges himself lliat 
their being shall be continued. He then com- 
missions them to complete the work of the uni- 
verse, and furnishes them with a part of the 
requisite materials. Before the formation of 
the world, he had provided a soul for it This 
he had mixed and tempered in a bowl. The 
remains of the mixture, yeit with some differ- 
ence in the preparation, he now gives to the 
gods, and bids them imitate his primary agency. 
It is beneath his dignity to attend to the forma-r 
tion of terrestrial animals. With the materials, 
therefore, afforded by the Demiurge for the hu- 
man soul) and with some inferior matter taken 

I believe, to the perverseness of mattei*, always crossing the 
designs of the Deity, and never perfectly subdued by him. Aii- 
gustin has quoted this speech against the later Platonics for the 
purpose of proving that God may bestow immortality on the 
bodies as well as the souls of men : — Hoc tantilm contra 
istos commemdrandum putavi, qui se Platonicos vocari vel esse 
gloriantur ; — et qusrentes quid in doctrind Cliristiand reprehen- 
dant, exagitant aeternitatem corporum, tanquam haec sint in- 
ter se contraria, ut et beatitudinem quaeramus animae, et earn 
semper esse velimus in corpore velut aerumnoso vinculo colliga- 
taro. Civ. Dei, lib. xiii. c. 16. 
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by themselves from the elements, — to which it 
was to be finally restored, the gods compose 
mankind.* 

These specimens of doctrine are drawn from 
both parts of what was termed the natural phi- 
losophy of Plato. But, whatever interpreta- 
tion be made in his favour, we observe him, in 
the former instance, establishing a mere meta- 
physical principle, which is too refined and 
visionary to have any influence on human con- 
duct or human happiness ; and in the latter, 
placing mankind at a careful distance from the 
Demiurge, who is too dignified to trouble him- 
self with them or their concerns. 

Hence arose the necessity of admitting the 
existence of other deities ; and on this doubt- 
less was founded his own worship of the popu- 
lar gods. It would be superfluous to point out, 
at any length, the undoubted idolatry of Plato 
amidst his supposed discovery of the real Unity, 

* Tavr elirt ical vaXiv errl rov Trporepoy icpar^pa, iv ^ rr^p rS 
wavTog ypvxrfv Kepavvvg Efjuaye, ra TStvirpocrBtv vvoKoiira Kore^ELTO 
fjUayufv Tp6wov fxev riva Toy avrov, ib. — voffiravTeQ ol vaiBes rr/y 
rS TlarpoQ to^lv, eireldoyro avr^, ical Xal^ovreg addyaroy ap')(rjv 
^yriTU ^wa, fiifi^fxeyoi Toy ff^f^irepoy Stjfimpyoy, wvpbc koI yrJQ, 
v^aroe re Koi aipog aVo ra Kofffio (avEtJ^ofXEyoi ^lopia, wg diro- 
dodriaofieya irdkiy, tig ravro XayL^ayofuya ^vyiKoXKiav, ib. 
p. 1054—5. 
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a doctrine utterly irreconcileable with the prac- 
tice of polytheism.* He makes Socrates him- 
self an idolater. When, in his Apology, he 
speaks of ** the God," he commonly means the 
Delphic Apollo,t in obedience to whose de- 
claration, he adopted that mode of argument 
for the conviction of error, on account of which 
he became so obnoxious to the Athenians. In 
the Euthyphro he declares the gods to be the 
bestowers of the only good which can happen to 
men.J lu his private conversation with Crito, 
as well as in the presence of his judges, he 
states his belief in them, and swears by them 
singly and collectively. Nay, he establishes 
their existence through his assertion of the 
reality of his own demon. He allows that the 
demons are not properly gods. They were 

* Another conclusive argument against Plato's supposed dis- 
covery of the Unity is drawn from the eternity of matter^ one 
of the undoubted results of his philosophy. This is well stated 
by Mosheim : Quum toties de uno Deo loquatur, haud taiuen 
exisiimavit^ vel Vidit^ toll! uuitatem Dei^ si materia aequ^' sterna 
censeatur^ atque ipse Deus est. Opusc. p. 184. 

t Tovra yap KeXevel 6 ©coc Apol. p. 23. — and ifioi ^e thto, 
&Q kyuf ^rijxi, vpotrriraKTai hiro Tu ©cS flrpctrrciv. ib. p. 26. 
. X ^^^v yap c?2v fifiiy dyaOby o,ti hv fx^ Uelyoi ^Aaiy, In 
Euth. p. 11. 

: ' • ■ T ■ 
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supposed to be the children of the gods by the 
Nymphs. To affirm a demon, therefore, as 
Socrates constantly did, was to presuppose the 
gods.* 

This introduces to our notice another, or 
mixed race of deities, sprung Irom gods and 
mortals^ It was a settled maxim of Plato, that 
the Deity had no communication with man.t 
At the same time he allowed the existence of 
demons, inyested them with local presideQcies; 
and, on account of their extraordinary prut^ 
deqce, quick apprehension, and exiact memory, 
supposed them to know all the thoughts of the 
human :heart4 Hence he conferred on them 

* '£c Se at ol ^tfwvtQ Se&y iraTdeg eltri yoOoi riveg, H €k wfi- 

&€&v fuv leaiiag iyoiro tlvtHfOe^pilfir^.^ ApcAif, 21. It is 
needless to say, that Plato ambitiously attributes his own 
tfaougl^ts to Socrates— cui etiam,, iioa sibi, scripts sua vcduit 
tribuK Fabu Bib. Grsc. In Plat. 

t Qei^ ie.&vBpvir^ & filyvvrai. In Conviv. p. 1194. , 
{ Merixovrail^y^fftiffQ dav^aTJ}c, Arc yii^c oyra cvfia08£ 
re Kcd /ivifWvpQ, yiyyunrKsiy jiiy ffffjotcuray ri^y iigMsripay ahra 
^yoiap Xiytifiey. InEpinom* p. 1011. This is an important 
sentence^ as it shows us the gross and degrading notions of 
Paganism concerning Divine omniscience. In the Cratylos^ 
Plato drrives the name of demons from Sa^fMy. But it is 
remarkable/ that, in the same dialogue, be also pronounces a 
wise man to be a demon — opOdc ialfioya uaXcIordac. Here his 
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the office of interpreters, or reporters, of the 
actions of mankind to the higher deities. Of 
this part of his mythology much corrupt use 
was made by his successors, who extracted 
from it a regular system of mediatorial agency. 
In the demons were united the different qua- 
lities of gods and men ; and to these wete 
added, others peculiar to themselves.* Of the 
latter description were their bodies. The§e were 
aerial, and adapted to that middle region which 
they possessed between heaven and earth. But 
by the kindness of the superior gods, they were 
also gifted with immortality, and in this parti^ 
cular, they were similar to the gods themselves. 
On the other hand, they approached the condi- 
tion of man. They were of an animal nature ; 
and with the possession of rational souls, were 
subject to the influences of passion. They were 
agitated with some of the worst feelings of mor- 

dymology (in which he is generally unfortunate) is pursued 
till it injures his mythology. 

* Augustin^ who tskes much pains in refuting this philo- 
sophy^ states it from Apuleius — Dasmones esse genere animalia, 
animo passiva^ mente rationalia^ cdrpcN^ aerea^ tempore aeterna. 
Horum verd quinque, tria priora illis esse nohiscum communia, 
quartum proprium^ quintum eos cum Diis habere commune. 
Civ. Dei, lib. yiii. c. 16. 

t2 



i 
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tals ;* they were irritated with injuries ; and 
again> corruptly open to flattery, they were 
appeased by attentions, and won by presents. 
They took a vain and selfish delight in the ho- 
nours paid to them by those who solicited their 
intercession with the gods ; and, of course, were 
grievously offended at the omission or refusal of 
the expected Ceremonies. 

The authority invented for them was adapted 
to their situation and nature. As they were the 
middle agents between men and the inaccessible 
gods ; as they alone were empowered to carry 
the petitions of mortals to heaven, and to bring 
from thence the suitable grants or refusals, they 
had the superintendence of all those arts by 
which men endeavoured to ascertain the divine 
intentions. Accordingly, within their depart- 
ment were placed augurs, aruspices, and sooth- 
sayers. To them belonged the secret and ter- 

* Eisdem quibus homiues animi pertarbationibus agitari, 
irritari injuriis^ obsequiis donisque placari, gaudere bonoribus^ 
diversis sacrorum ritibus oblectari/ et in eis si quid neglectum 
fiierit^ commoyeri. ib. — Plato seetns to have given pleasures and 
pains to his Deinons^ in order to save his Deity, who must have 
no disturbance of passion on account of the good or bad con- 
duct of men : Qeov fiiv yap dii rov riKog txovra r^c ^ci'ac 
fudpag, c{« Tt/nay ilvai, Xvxiyc re Koi ffhovfig. In Epinom. 
p. 1011. 
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rific proctic^ of magic, and the lighter province 
of dreams and 6mens.* When Hannibal was 
about to lose the sight of one of his eyes, it was 
their business to, suggest, in his sleep, the ap- 
proaching misfortune. They foretold to Fls^mir 
nius, by the entrails of the yictim, the danger 
which threatened his fleet. Th^y iivstigs^ted 
Attius Nsevius to perform the miracle of the 
whetstone severed by the razor. The tokens 
which foreran the attainment of empire sure also 
directed by them. They sent the eagle which 
hovered over Tarqi^inius Priscus, and lighted 
up the lambent flame, whiqh played round th? 
head of Servius TuUus.t 

This doctrine is detailed, with much fulness^ 
by Apuleius in his book on the god or demon 
pf Socrates. In a straiii^ of inflated aiid aifected 
oratory, he states the philosophical grounds of 

* Ad eos pertinere divinationes auguram, aruspicum, vatum, 
atque somnionim : ab his quoque esse miracula magoram. Civ. 
Dei, lib. viii. c. 16. 

t Horum etiam munns et opera atque cura est, ut Annibali 
fiomaia oibitatem oculi comminarenfcur : Flaminio extispida 
periculum dassis pnedioerent ^ Attio Nsvio auguria miraculuin 
cotis addicant : ita ut noanullis regni futuri signa pnecarrant; 
— ^ut Tarquioius Priscus aquild obumbretur ab apice> Servius 
Tulius Qamm^ oolluminetiir h capite. Apuleius de Deo So- 
cratis. 
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tiie opinion expressed by Plato in the Epiaomis 
and other dialogues, concerning the order ctf 
demons. The highest heaven is possessed by 
the chief deity; the aether, by the visible 
deities, or stars ; and the earth by man. What 
inhabitants then are allotted to the air ? Only 
the birds. But these do not fly far above the 
surface of the earth, certainly never above the 
top of Olympus, the highest of all mountains ; 
and, according to the opinion of the most 
authentic geometricians, Olympus does not 
exceed ten stadia in perpendicular height.* Is 
there nothing then between the top of Olympus 
and the moon ? Np tolerable cosmology vriU 
allow such a void. Here then at length is ob- 
tained a convenient situation for the demons, 
who are invested with the charges already 
described. These were the efforts of Platonic 
philosophy in the second century, an age, from 
which, as we have already seen, the corruptions 
of that doctrine begin to take- their rise.f The 

* Qui aves aeri attribuat^ falsnin senteniia meritissim^ dix*- 
eris ; quippe ci!Un «nn nulla ultra Olympi irerticem snblimatar. 
Qui cikm excellentissiinus omnium perlubetur,tamen altitadinem 
perpendiculo si metiare, nt geometns autiunant, stadia deoem 
altitudo fastigii non aequiparat ^ &c. Apul. ib. 

t For a brief view of the changes which took place in the 
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maiiacr in Which Apuleius condiicts his loibje^^^ 
ia suffieiently puerile and ndiculous ;* but the 
motive /was probably of a more serious nature^ 
fie>^SBld more particularly the succeeding Pla- 
tonics, seem to hare enlarged and methodized 
tiife system of their leader^f that they might 
more efieetuaUy cpunteraet the growing recep- 
ti<m of Hie Gk»pelv adulterate its tenets, and 
MRestken tiie fs^di, now spreading through the 
jraipire, in idie^one true Mediator between god 

Platonic philosophy^ after the general diffusion of the know- 
ledge of the Gospel^ consult Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History^ 
Cent. iL Part 2. Heb^s disciissed the subject at^gieater length 
in liis Ecclesiastical Dissertations. 

^ He seems conscious of the opinion which would be enter* 
tained of him ; — ne yidear poetico ritu incredibilia confingere. 
ib. But in Vain he endeavours to shelter himself. He is what 
he disclaims. 

^ f lo Ae EpinomiSf the doctrine of Plato concerning the gods 
and demons is stated with much solemnity ; and the mainte- 
nance of the honours paid to all of them^ whether visible or 
invisible^ is defended upon the principle of custom^ and the 
impossibility of getting better intelligence : xal fi^v &^ iSv 6 
irarptoc v6/we Cipiyice ircpl ^eiuv diroKfaKvfret (rofioOerriQ) fjiti^ 
^ly ro vap&Kuv cl^tfc* ^inrep i^ ov ivvarov dUvai rj Syiyrjf 
^irtru r&y roiariav wipi. p« 1 1 1. In the Convivium the doctrine 
delivered by Socrates^ concerning the demons, is licentiousness 
rather than theology. He professes to rehiember it from the 
conversation of old Diotima, a soothsaying woman, who in- 
structed him, when young, in ax>tic affairs ! p. 1 192^ 
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and man, Jesus Christ.^ And hence it is, that 
Augustin is so copious in this part of his subject, 
and shews so marked an anxiety to impress the 
world with a proper sense of the Mediatorial 
office of the Saviour. 

We have now seen what is the amount of the 
doctrine of Plato concerning the Deity. Has 
he supplied the defect which we lately disco- 
vered in the system of Varro? IfVarro ap- 
peared to have lost the deity of Plato, is that 
Peity, when found, more effective than the 
soul of the world ? Was the precious gift of 
the ^' life to come/' to be expected from such 
a being? And was the eternal welfare of man- 
kind better secured by the Grecian philosophy, 
than by the Roman mythology? The god of 
Plato, from whom all things are said tq proceed, 
is rather an ideal principle than a Supreme Be- 
ing. He is sometimes called by the equivalent 
terms of ** the world," " Olympus," and the 

* Brucker states this to have been one of the leading fea* 
tures of the Eclectic philosophy : — Spiritns inferiores esse me- 
diatores inter Deum et homines asserebat (Ammonius); hos 
colendos ideo esse contendebat^ ut ad ineffabile numen adiium 
pararent. Per. ii. part 1, lib. i. cap. 2. sect. iv. § 21. Com- 
pare § 28. 
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V heaven" itself,* and appears to be the consti- 
tution of the universe, instead of its governofi 
At the utmost, he keeps himself aloof from 
man, and refuses a communication with him, lest 
he should be contaminated by the approach.f 
From such a deity, therefore, whatever be his 
fancied superiority to the deities of the popular 
mythology, eternal happiness cannot be ex- 
pected by mortals. Human concerns are de- 
volved to the inferior gods. Are these then 
the bestowers of everlasting life? The highest 
of them were formed by the Demiurge, and 
subsist only through him. In their own natures 
they are liable to dissolution, and are entirely 
dependent on his pleasure. But, not being im- 
mortal in their own right, they cannot confer 
on others a property which they do not them- 
selves possess. Finally, is future happiness to 
be expected from the Platonic demons ? Apu- 
leius, who has expatiated at such length, on 
the properties of their bbdies^ is utterly silent 

* Tlva Sii Koi <r€fivvyuv vori \iyia ©cov j oxeSby &pay6v' 6v rai 
iucaiorarov, iE»c ^vfiTrayreg 6iX\oi dalfwvee &fia ical diol, rifify 
TE Koi iv\€a6ai ^ia0£p($vrwc hwf. In Epinom. p. 1006. 

t NuUus Deus niiscetur bomini. Hoc praecipuum eoram 
sublimitatis ait (Apuleius) esse specimen^ quod nulld attrecta- 
tione hominum contaminantur. Aug. Civ. Dei, lib. ix. c. 16. 
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concerniag any goodness to be attributed to 
tteir minds ;* a^d it has already appeared^ that 
they are subject to the same passions which 
degrade and ensli^e mankind. They are there- 
fore wicked beings, and cannot ^bestow on their 
votaries the gifts of goodness. Do. they then 
solicit from the superior gods that immortal 
happiness which is beyond their own ability to 
grant? The same wickedness still hinders 
them. They who are thus unfit to: bestow 
eternal life> are equally Unfit to convey it; and 
the precious reward itself would be polluted, if 
imy .god should confer it through the mediation 
of agents confessedly weak and sinful.t 

* De his imiyenaliter disserens, et tarn, multa lo^nens de 
aereis eonim corporibus, de virtutibus animorum tacuift. Civ. 
Dei> lib. ix. c. 3. 

f Qaales preces hominum diis bonis per daemones allegari 
piiiaty.magicAs,. an licitas } Si magicas, nolunt tdes -, si lidtas^ 
nolunl per tales. Civ. Dei^ lib. Tiii* c. 19. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

PLATO CONTINUED, -.HIS PRINCIPLE OF THE IMMORTALITY 
OF THE SOUL... HIS HISTORY OF THE SOUL ...INFEREN- 
CES FROM THE WHOLE... FALSE CREATION ASCRIBED TO 
HIS DEITY. ..FALSE IMMORTALITY TO THE SOUL. 

We have seen^ that the happiness of the ** life 
to come'' was not to be expected from the Pla^ 
Ionic ONE, the secondary gods, or the mixed 
race of demons. The question yet remains, 
whether this great defect in one of the niost 
celebrated systems of natural religion, were 
icompensated by some other advantage; whe- 
ther, notwithstanding the incapacity proved 
against the gods, the soul of man were secure 
of happiness through any qualities, either de- 
rived from without, or resulting from it$ own 
nature. 

To enumerate all the absurd and contradic- 
tory opinions of the Pagan schools concerning 
the soul, would be an unprofitable, if it were 
not an endless, task. From the time of Thales 
and Pythagoras, to whom we lately traced 
some of the earliest attempts in antient theo- 
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logy, the Greeks disputed concerning the soul 
and its qualities^ whether it might be called 
body, or not. In the latter case, the question 
was, whether it were a mere intelligence, en- 
dued with the privilege of motion, — ^whether 
this motion were perpetual or voluntary, — or 
whether the thinking faculty were not resolva- 
ble into the force of self-moving numbers.* 
In the former, whether it were of an aerial 
species, or a fieiy composition ; or an equal 
mixture of fire, air, vapour, and another name- 
less quality, in which consisted its sensation ;t 
whether it were any thing more than warm 
air, or the breath, or perhaps an homogeneous 
substance, consisting of the exhalations of the 
world and the internal vapours of man himself.;}: 

avTOKlnirov. — Tlvdayopat, &piOfi6v lavrov KivSvra' ror 5* apS" 
fwv avrl rS yS xapoXa/ijSavci. Plutarch, de Plac. Phil, lib.'iv. 
c. 2. In the first book is stated the correspondence between 
the four parts of the soul, and the virtues of the number foar^ 
the celebrated rcrpaicrwc of p3fthagora8. 

; t Oc ^ diro 'Ava{ay<$p8 depoci^ iXiyov re Koi ff&iia — ^jfipo^ 
icpiTOs, wp&^ec trir/Kpifia' — *Y/7rliaipoc, Kpufta €K rtvffopwv, « 
icom 7rvpuf^ti£, €K 9rocS iuipw^tic, ek irom TvevfjiaTUcS' eic Ttraprtt 
Tiros cLKaTOVOfia^a, 6 ^y avrf dioBririxov, ib. c. 3. This is 
stated at greater length by Luci-etius^ lib. iii. 232. 

X OI ^Tuiixoi^ irv€Vfia &p/i<5y— *HpajcX«roc— =-r^r (^pv^^v) iv 
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These and many more such suppositions may 
be seen in the treatise which bears the name of 
Phitarch, (but apparently without authority*) 
on philosophical opinions. 

What were the systems most known to the 
Romans, or most approved by them, we learn 
from the Tusculan Questions of Cicero, who 
introduces his discussion of the immortality of 
the soul, with a statement of opinions concern- 
ing its nature and situation. Some regarded 
the soul and the body as one and the same 
thing. Consequently, they denied the doctrine 
of a separation, and pronounced death to be the 
termination of the entire man.t The strongest 
of these opinions is that which pretends to the 

role iufOtg dvro rrjs licrot koI rfje kv avrotc ava9v/icaff£a»c ono- 
yeyfj. Pint. ib. c. 3. 

* Wyttenbach calls it ^^ spurium opus. Ratio et oratio 
piors&s abhorrent k Plutarchi ingenio 3 in materid si quid sit, 
de quo lion statuo^ Flutarchei $ hoc h perditis quibusdam ger- 
manis libris compilatum sit." 

t Cicero^ who adopted the immortality rather through the 
authority of Plato, than any settled conviction of the truth of 
the doctrine, yet beautifully points out the uncomfortable nature 
of the contrary opinion. — ^Fneclarum autem nescio quid adepti 
sunt, qui didicerunt, se, quum tempus mortis vcnisset, totos esse 
perituros. Quod ut sit (nihil enim jmgno) quid habet ista res 
aut latabile, aut gloriosum ? Tusc. Qusst. lib. i. c. 21 . • 
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greatest antiquity. Dicaearclius wrote, in three 
books, an account of a disputation supposed to 
have been holden at Corinth* on this subject. 
For the sake of a more impressive authority, 
he employs as his principal orator, an old man 
said to be descended from the £aunily of Deuca- 
iion. His doctrine is, that the soul is no more 
than a name, and ther^ore, that the use of 
such terms as imimal, and animation, is falla- 
cious. Neither in man, nor beast, does he 
allow the existence of a mind, or soul. All our 
powers of action and feeling are equally diffused 
through the living body, and are inseparable 
from it: they grow and are nourished with it, 
and are the general result of its compositicm 
and temperature.f But those who agreed in 

* He seems to have had a perverse zeal on the forlorn sid^ 
of the question. In the latter part of this hook, Ciceio men- 
tions another treatise of Dicsarchus (a favourite writer with 
him) in proof of the mortality of the soul: Acerrim^ anlem 
delici» meas Dicaearchus contra hanc immortalitatem disseruh^ 
— is enim tres lihros scripsit^ qui Leshiaci vocantur> quod Mi- 
tylenis sermo hahetnr; in quihus vult efficere animos esse mor- 
tales. C. 31. 

t Pherecratem quendam Fthiotam senem^ quern idt k Deu- 
calione ortum, disserentem inducit^ nihil esse omnind animum, 
et hoc esse nomen totum inane^ frustr^ue animalia et ani« 
mantes appellari : neque in homine inesse animum vel aniroam, 
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this general conclusion were at variance con^ 
ceming the substance of what was popularly 
termed the soul. By soine it was supposed to 
be no other than the heart;* and hence they 
accounted for the use of certain words familiai: 
to the Roman language*. Thus cjccordes^ vt^ 
cordes^ Concordes, and other such terms, were 
said to convey the true notion of the soul^ 
through the mention of the henrt. Some> again, 
supposed th,e soul to be not the heart itself, but 
the blood which was lodged in it; while others 
were equally positive in favour of the brain, or 
some interior and choice part of it.^ 

On. the other hand it was afl^rpied, that man 
consisted of a body and,9. soul; that these were 
of different natures, and were separated from 

nee in besiiftj vimque omnan earn, qii& vel agamus quid, vel 
sentiamus, in omnibus corporibus vi^s aequabiliter esse fusam, 
nee separabilem k corpore esse, qnippe quae nulla sit, nee sit 
quidquara nisi corpus unum et simplex, ita fignraftom ut tem- 
peratione natuns yigeat^ et sentiat. ib. c« 10. 

* Aliis cor ipsum animus Tidetmr; ex quo- excordes, ye- 
cordes, concord^sque dicuntur, et Nasiea ille pnidens bis coii« 
sul, corculum, et 

Sgregi^ cojrdatus homo catus JSAhx Sextus. ib. c« 9. 

f Empedocles aoimum esse censet; cordi suSusum> sangui-^ 
nem. Aliis pars quaedam cerebri visa est animi principatun^ 
tenere. ib. 
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each other by death. Yet they who agreed in 
this conclusion were also divided in opinion 
concerning the duration of the soul. Some 
supposed the soul to be dissipated soon after its 
iescape from the body, as smoke gradually dis- 
appears, and is lost in the general air. Some 
attributed to it a long existence, and main- 
tained that it did not perish till after a fixed 
period ; while others bestowed upon it an im- 
mortality.* According to Cicero, the first of 
these whose works were then extant, was Phe- 
recydes.t But he was content with the mere 
affirmation of his doctrine ; nor did his succes- 
sors enforce it with any arguments better than 
those which were drawn from the Pythagorean 
numbers till Plato appeared* He it was, who 
first taught the world the reasons, such as the 
philosophy of nature could teach, from which 
the soul of man was concluded to be immortal. J 

* Qui discedere animam censent^ aHi statim dissipari^ alii 
diu permanere, alii semper, ib. 

t Quod Uteris extet, Pherecydes Syrus primillin dixit animos 
hondnum esse seinpiternos. ib. c. 16. 

X Rationem illi sententis suae non fer^ reddebaat nisi quid 
erat numeris, aut descriptionibus explicandum. Platonem fe- 
runt, ut Pythagoraeos cognosceret, in Italiam venisse, — ^primibn- 
que de animorum aetemitate non soliim sensisse idem quod Py- 
thagoras, sed rationem etiam attulisse. ib. c. 17. 
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Let us inquire then, what were the opinions of 
this chief of philosophers, as Cicero so often 
calls him, on a question of so much importance 
to mankind. 

Plato's view of the immortality of the soul 
may be divided into two parts. 

1. The principle, on which the doctrine of 
•the immortality is founded. 

2. The history of the soul in its three stages 
of Existence, before its entrance into the body, 
during the possession of it, and after the sepa- 
ration from it. 

1. The principle of the immortality of the 
soul, which is mentioned in other parts of Plato, 
is stated with' most advantage in the Phaedrus. 
Cicero, who was highly delighted with this 
doctrine, gave an account of it in the sixth 
l)ook of his *' Republic," — a work unfortunately 
lost. However, he renewed the discussion in 
the first book of the Tusculan Questions, where 
the argument is stated in a formal manner. I 
shall lay before you the substance of it, making 
only such deviations from the terms themselves, 
as may be requisite for a more familiar expan- 
sion of the meaning of Plato. 

The first proof of the immortality of the soul 
u 



> 
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is drawn from its perpetual motion ;* for that 
*whieh never ceases to move, never ceases to 
exist. But^ in order -to secure this permitn€£i&ce 
of motion, it is also necessary that t^e motioB 
be derived from the subject itself which m^Ves; 
— since, if it only receives from another the 
•motion which it exerts or 4mparts, it must 
cease to live, as soon as it ceases to be moved 
from without. It cannot, therefore, be secure 
against a cessation of its motion, unless it be 
self-moved ; and it is obvious, that a spbject, 
thus independently subsisting, wfll never wi^- 
draw its support from itself, and be the aul9ior 
of its own extinction. Hence it is neceissary to 
the immortality of the soul, that*it be not only 
perpetually, but spohtaneously, moved. This 
being so, it equally follows, that the soul is not 
only underived, but imperishable. For, that 
ivhich moves itself, is a principle of motion to 
other things. But a principle is underived ; 

• riaffa if^x^ oBdyaTO^' ro yap uiuclvtirw, aM^i^ror. Krt. 
in Phsdr. 1221. This is the outset of Plato's ai^ument. 
Cicero reserves the mention of the soul till he has established 
the general principle, which he then applies. The first part of 
his version is adopted by Ficinus. In the latter part^ he b 
content with stating the sense in his own manner. 
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$inQie, if it wqre derived from any other, it 
could not be a pgrinciple. If therefore it is not 
derived from any other, neither can it perish. 
For, since it is necessary that all things should 
spring from some principle; if we suppose 
the principle to be extinct, these two con- 
sequences must ensue ; neither can the prin- 
ciple itself be revived by any other thing, nor 
can any 6ther thing be made to spring from the 
extinct principle. The principle of motion 
therefore is that which is self-moved ; and 
therefore it possesses the double property of 
being without origin and without end.* Since 
thep, that appears to be immortal which is 
selfnmoved, we may without hesitation affirin^ 
that such is the nature of the soul ; for every 
thing which depends on some external cause 
for motion, is proVed to be inanimate in itself; 
but that is truly animate, the motion of which 
is internal and its own. This is the proper 
quality of the soijl ; and since the soul ha3 the 

* .This argumentJs iUiuitxated by. the sDpposition^ tbat^ un- 
less its truth be allowed, the world would perish, the heaven 
and the earth collapse, and all nature stand still, nor ever^gain 
receive an impulse like to that by which it was first set in 
motion. 

u2 
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power of perpetual and spontaneous motion, it 
is both underived and imperishable. 

Such is the celebrated argument of Plato 
concerning the principle through which the 
soul of man is immortal. Cicera admires it so 
much, that he gives to those who dissent from 
Plato the opprobrious name of Plebeian philo- 
sophers.* He challenges all of them to pro- 
duce an hypothesis of equal elegance with this : 
and seems to suspect, that they who do not 
admit it, are hardly capable of comprehending 
the subtlety and refinement of its doctrine. As 
to himself^ he seems to place the principal 
strength of it in the consciousness of the ^ul. 
It perceives its own motion. f It perceives, 

* Lic^t concurrant plebeii omnes pbilosopbi (si(; enim ii 
qui h Flatone et Socrate et ab illd fatnilid dissident, appellaiidi 
videntur), non modo nibil unquam tarn elegant^r explicabuut, 
sed ti^ boc quidem ipsum, qukm subtiliter conclusam sit, intel- 
ligent. Tusc. Qu2fest. lib. i. c. 23. 

t Sentit animus se moveri 3 quod cilm sentit, illud unk sen- 
tit, se vi sud, non aliend, moveri 3 nee accidere posse, ut ipse 
unquam a se deseratur ; ex quo effieitur aeternitas : — nisi quid 
babes ad baec. ib. Of course, tbe auditor is too complaisant to 
object. Ail would still bave been well> if Cicero bad not con- 
trived to draw from bim so mucb personal flattery. ^ Plato is 
more cautious in this respect. 
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that this motion is derived from itself, and from 
no external cause. It is sure therefore, that 
- its own existence can never be deserted by its 
own will ; and hence the conclusion, that it is 
immortal. 

2. From the principle, on which is said to 
rest the immortality of the soul, let us pass to 
its history and condition. The first of the 
three stages of existence lately mentioned, is 
that which belongs to the soul before its en- 
* trance into the body. 

In the same dialogue which has furnished us 
with the argument of immortality, a reference 
is made to what Plato calls the idea of the 
souL* This,, it seems, is of too sublime a na- 
ture to be described in the manner which would 
•be proper for it. An attempt is therefore made 

* TUfl ^€ rfjc iSiag altfJQ w^e XsKriov' diov fikv It«, travrff 
TrdvTwc ddcLc elvai koI fjicucpag ^ii^y^ffcoic* ^ Be cocicev, ayBpia- 
Trlvrjg re koI fXarroyoQ, In Fhaedr. p. 1221. There is another 
such reverential thought in the Republic, lib. x. p. 759. We 
do not now see the soul in its proper purity. It is clearer and 
fairer elsewhere than with us. In shorty overrun and altered by 
ike contagion of evil^ it resembles the body of the marine Glau- 
cus,^part of which is bruised by the rocks, and part washed 
away by the waves : that which remains is covered with an 
accretion of shells and sea-weed, which prevents us from form*- 
iug a right notion of the original «hape. 
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Some Mais indeed obtain their object better 
than others, and reach the outer spot, and are 
carried round with the immortals. But even 
these are kept in constant alarm by their horses, 
and with difficulty take notice of the real nature 
of things as they pass.* Some again, throogb 
the virtue of the more tractable horse, lift the 
head aloft, and see somewhat of the truth : but 
presently they sink again, and lose the prospect. 
Others too, in the inordinate struggle of all to 
gain the upper station, press against one an- 
other, and fall into tumult and danger. Many 
are maimed ; and many break their wings and 
are disabled. Thus are all the souls disap- 
pointed of the desired object. They cannot 
attain a full view of the reality of things, and 
are obliged to subsist afterwards upon the un- 
certainty of opinion instead of truth.f Those 

KaKlac iTTiroe fUTe\atv, Im y^v pivtav rt koX fiapvvfav, eyda di) 
ir6voQ T€ Kol aytiiv co^aroc '^vx? ^poic«ra*. ib. 1221-2. 

*'li fuv &pi7a deHv kwofiivfi Kai tiKairfxivri viriipey eiQ roy e$«# 
rSifoy T^v tS fiyi6x» i:€^a\i)y, koI trvinrtpvqvtjfiri rnv wepu^ofKiy 
Bopvfitifiiytj Wo T&y twirtay, Kal fxoyig kaBopwtra ra oyra' if & 
Tori fiey 3p£, tore ie Kal c^v* jitaiofiiyiay li Twy^wiriay, ru fiiy 
ilh, ra ^ 6. ib. 1222. 

t IloXXal lUy xioKtvoyrai, ^roXXal ^£ iroXXa wrtpa ^pavoyrac 
iravai ^i iroXwv e^wrai frovoy, arikuQ r^c r« ovro^ Biag aTep" 
Xoyrai' Kai direXOScrat rpoipij ^o£a?^ )(piDvrat. In Fbaedr. 1 223. 
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therefore which are injured, fall down to the 
earth; and here, in obedience to an impulse 
of their nature, betake themselves to some 
body. 

The principle of this alliance may be sup- 
posed to arise from the original employment of 
the soul in the upper regions. We see, that, 
when engaged in the pursuit which has just 
been described, its natural appetency was to 
take care of inanimate things ;* and hence came 
its attempt to inspect the condition of the world. 
When fallen to the earth therefore, it still pre- 
serves the desire of governing matter; and 
hence also comes its immediate occupation of 
an earthly body. In this it dwells for a time ; 
and man becomes a compound of an immortal 

* 'H }l/vj(?^ vava iravTOQ emfuKuTai rS a^nfj(u' iravra Ei 
Hpavov mpiTToXEl, — Tekia fiiy iv iaa koX ivrepia/jUyrf ME- 
TEnPOnOAEI re Kcd fixovra roy icotrfwy iioiKei, ib. 1221. 
The word here marked is an important one with Plato^ and 
expresses the highest speculations of the philosophical souL In 
the Apobgy, Socrates remarks, that he is accused of being m rk 
furiiapa i^povri^^, ical ra inro yf/y irdyra ay€(iirriKto£, In the 
accusation itself, he is said to be busy in prying into ra Te wr6 
yffy tfcd ra mpayia. . The last term therefore is the meaning 
of fterekfpa, and accounts for the clouds and basket of Aristo- 
phanes. In the Pythagorean schiool, the word was used in a 
less honourable sense, for rash and airy fancies. 
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principle and a mortal ftame.* W4at then is 
the situation of the soul in man ? Pittto idforms 
«s in the minutest manner, and w^mit ogr 
hesitation. 

We lately saw, that the inferior gods receiTed 
from the demiurge the iipmorkal principle of 
the soul, for the composition of mankind. Nor 
was it the body alone which they conjoined 
with this. To the former species of soul they 
added another which was of a mortal nature, 
and the seat of many and great passions neces- 
sary to the condition of man ; pleasure, the 
incitement to evil ; pain, the enemy of happi- 
ness; boldness and fear, each unadvised of 
Counsel; anger, hard to be appeased; hope, 
easy to be persuaded ; and other such. But it 
was necessary to provide, that the divine prin- 
ciple should not be polluted by a commixture 
with this secondary portion of the soul. The 
gods therefore placed the former in the head, 
and the latter in the breast and thorax, keeping 
them asunder by the dividing isthmus of the 
neck.f This therefore, which separated their 

* 'H ii fmpop^^tra ^ipcroi, tt^ &y ^cficS rcyoc oyriXa- 
fivfrcu' oi KaToucioBcitra, trQfia yijivov XojSfi^a^ — lAov to f^vfi* 
^ay €K\^dfi, rj^x^ '^^^ tr&fta vpykv. In Ph^dr. 1221. 

t Kac ^la ravra hil <nfi6fji€V0i fiifiivtiv to Btioy^ Krt fUf vwra 
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respective abodes, became 1^ dbte&ei^kroiftgli 
which f eason might send down her mindsrteB 
on proper occasions, to the passions below. 
But man had a still baser sort of desires,, an 
impatience to supply his natural cravings, and 
a vehement propensity to meats and drinks: 
and for all such appetites a more remote i^itus^ 
tioh was requisite^ on account of the imiportu* 
nity of their disposition, and the disturbance 
which they might otherwise give to th^ opera- 
tions of reason. They were therefore placed 

^y avaymi, x^P^C hcelytt KoroucUi^Qtv ^tc ^tXXifv r5 ff&fiOTOt 
otKTiffiy TO SyriToy, ladfxdy icai opov iioiKohoniitravTi^ r^C fce^aX^c 
KCLi rS ?^0«c, ical avxiva ficrafw riBiyrcc, t^a tiri x**P*C' ty ^rj 
Toig ^Btffi icai rf KaXstfiivif ^wpaKi to ttjc ypvx^^ Syrirov yiyog 
iyi^tiy. In Tim. 1073. — In Plato*s hands anatomy as^ume^ a 
moral character. The heart sends notices through the veitis to 
the extremitif>s of the hody concerning any outward or inward 
danger which reason has announced from the head ; and thus 
prepares^ the sensitiye part of man for suhmission to whatever 
she may prescribe. And, as the heart itself, in cases of terror 
and danger, is apt to swell and palpitate, which is the conse- 
quence of its fiery nature, the lungs are placed near it for the 
purpose of affording refreshment and relief to its hiordinate 
heat ! Near to the baser appetites, below the diaphragm, is 
also placed the liver, for the purpose of re6ecting from its 
smooth surface images of terror, which reason may send down 
from above, and of keeping the wild beast in a tolerable state 
of quiet ! There is much more of this in the same dialogue. 
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in a lower region, beneath the diaphragm, and 
towards the umbilicus. This part of the body 
was judged to be the most proper for the 
nourishment of the whole man. Here then 
dwelt the inferior portion of the mortal division 
of the soul, or rather the third species of soul; 
and here too it continually fattened, as a con- 
fined beast, at its crib or manger.* Such is 
the circumstantial and authentic account which 
Plato gives of the situation of the soul in man. 
But notwithstanding the desire felt by the 
soul to occupy mortal bodies in this manner, 
we are told that it does not enter into them 
without due preparation. There are certain 
laws by which the process is governed ; and it 
is expressly provided, that when the soul falls 
to the earth, it shall not be planted in the body 
of any brute in the first generation.-f Its pri- 

* To Bi ^ <riTiav rt koX norwv eiriOvfiriTiKov rijc \l/vj(iic, it'« 
S<rov ei'^ecav ha r^v rS aitjxaro^ e^ci ^vmv, two cif ra fitTa^v 
T&y T€ <l>pev&y icai tB frpoQ rbv ofitpaXov cfp« KaTfK'nray, otov 
^arvijv kv AiravTi r^ry rf tot^ rjf tS trwfiaroQ rpo^ rcrnyvci- 
fuvot, Kol Kori^riffav ^»/ ro roiSroy iyravBa^ wc ^pifijjta &ypi0V' 
In Tim. ib. 

t "Oray Bk a^vvariiffatra iwitnriffOm, firl t^jy, koi rlyi avvTV- 
Xi^ XPn^ra/iiyri, X^Oiyc re koX KaKias TrXiyerflciera fiapvySj, fiapvv 
Seitra Be vrepvppviiati re Kat ifri riiy yijy ireai^, Tore yofios ravrriy * 
ft^ <^vrev<rai tk fiiihfiidy^^pewy <ltviny iy rpf irpiyrri yevitni. I" 
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mary destination is the person of man ; and the 
value of the allotment which it there obtains, is 
made to depend upon its own previous achiever 
ments in the upper regions of the world, and 
the success with which it struggled to view the 
system of nature and the truth of things. A 
scale of dignity is therefore, drawn by Plato, 
and the station of the soul in the higher or lower 
degrees is proportioned to its merits. It is not 
difficult to conjecture what order of men is 
placed at the topmost degree of the s^ale. 
When a philosopher has to dispense honours, on 
what shall they be bestowed but philosophy ? 

The soul then which has followed the immor- 
tals in the best manner, or has seen most of the 
nature of things, is ordered to pass injo the 
composition of one who is to be a philosopher,* 
or a lover of the xaXop. In the next degree is 
placed a lawful sovereign, or accomplished com- 

Phaedr. 1223. The commentators are fond of interpreting this 
chariot-scene as denoting only the struggle of the soul while in 
the hody of man. The last part of the above sentence clearly 
proves that it is descriptive of the condition of the soul before 
its entrance into any body. 

* T^v piv TtXei'^a U&ffav, dg yov^v av^pog yivriaofiivta^tKo' 
ffofpa, ii ^iXofcoXt*. In Phaedr. 1223. This too is Indian : — ^the 
sovereign is placed immediately below the bramin. 
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mander. To these v guc q ecd g a stateamsai, or the 
prudent administcator of domestic affairs. To 
these, the lover of gymnastic labours, or one 
who is to be occupied in the cure of diseases in- 
cident to the body. The prophetic life, or that 
which is concerned with initiations into the 
mysteries, is next in honour. The sixth rank 
is allotted to poets. The sev^ith» to geometri- 
cians and artificers. The eighth, to sophists, or 
those who affect popular applause. The lowest 
degree is reserved for the tyrant. Plato had 
some reason to take a Uteraiy vengeance on 
the usurpers of the liberties of his country. He 
studiously degrades them, in comparison with 
the possessors of lawful sovereignty, who would 
probably have been placed at the head of the 
list of dignity, were it not for the homage indis- 
pensably due to philosophy. 

There are then nine ordeirs of mankind, in 
which the soul may be primarily placed.* 

* Xhe orders md the years seem to have been invented for 
^«ach other. The same soul might pass through. all the orders, 
a thousand years being allotted to each -, and in the tenth stage 
retnm to its first situation, in order to begin again the same 
course of existence ! The thousand years allotted to the soul 
after its possession of each order, is also explained by the ten- 
. fold punishment or reward to be received by it after the death 
of the body. The life of man was therefore taken ,at an hun- 
dred years. 
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Its subsequedit elevation or debasement in other 
bodies is inflaenced by its conduct in the first. 
And to these changes it is subject during ten 
thousand years, a new life being chosen at the 
end of every thousand; after which, it returas 
to the place whence it originaUy came. OHiere 
is indeed one exemption in favour of philosophy. 
By a law of Ac^raste, the soul which has made 
the greatest and best discoveries in the region 
of truth, is excused from so long a probation. 
It recovers its wings at the end of the third 
period of a thousand years, if it has acted with 
sincerity, and after each thousand, has chosen 
again the philosophic life.* But common souls 
are subject to one common fate; and it re- 
mains to inquire, what becomes of them after 
they have quitted the body which they first 
inhabit. 

The Phaedrus, from which the above account 
is drawn, alludes only in general teirins to the 
condition of the soul^, when it leaves the body. 
Nor does this subject form any coiusiderable 

* EfiC piv yap To^Aro Sdev iJKci^ ^^^ cifo^iy, ov KadiKvtlrai 
hOv fivpmv {eh ykp wripSrai irpd rofl«re XP^**) ^M*' ^ >*** 

tKiUvraiTpii eftins Toy(it6vtW'OPyHTta-7rTepiifdEl(rat, rpta;\t\io^^ 
iTft uirepxovTai, In Phaedr. 12^. 
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part of the vision of the other world granted to 
theT^amphylian and related in the tenth book of 
the "Republic." The chief intention of Plato 
in that curious narrative was to state the man- 
ner in which the souls are re-assembled for the 
purpose of returning to other bodies, and 
choosing new modes of life.* In the Pha^do, 

* The soul of the Pamphylian (who was slain in battle) 
went to the common place of judgment. There were two 
chasms towards the lower earth ; and opposite to them two 
openings which led to heaven. The judges were placed between 
both, and sent the souls, when tried, either upwards to heaven 
on the right, or downwards into the earth on the left. These ' 
went to the places of their destination by one of the two chasms 
in the earth, and one of the openings towards heaven. The 
other chasm and opening were reserved for the passage of the 
souls which had formerly lived on earth, had accomplished the 
interval of a thousand years in their respective places of abode, 
and returned through them to the spot whete they were to 
choose new modes of life. Schemes of every sort of life — ra 
TtAvfivury wapahiyfiaTa, were spread before them on the ground. 
Sometimes the motives of their choice were whimsical enough. 
•The soul of Ajax, brooding over the old grievance about the 
.arms of Achilles, chose to pass into a lion, shunning the habita- 
tions of men who had once injured its feelings by the preference 
of Ulysses. Orpheus, resenting the treatment of himself by 
the Thracian women, resolved not to be born again of a female. 
His* soul therefore chose to animate a swan. Thersites, some- 
what epigrammatically, became an ape. Ulysses, however, had 
improved in wisdom. His life was formerly matie uneasy by 
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^ destination of the soul, when dislodged by 
the death of the body, is described \yith much 
minuteness and authority ; and Socrates founds 
upon it an earnest recommendation of philoso- 
phy; since, at the moment of separation, the 
soul begins to perceive the consequences of the 
neglect or attention with which it has treated 
the true discipline. 

There are many paths which lead to the 
shades below; and -^schylus mistakes, when, 
through his Telephus, he asserts, that there is 
but one, and that this is plain.* Hence the ne- 
cessity of a guide. The demon therefore, who 
had the care of the man when living, (for every 
mortal has a superintending demon, |) is charged 

the troubles which a too conspicuous station occasioned to him. 
He therefore chose a lot, which had been neglected by the other 
souls ; and became a private man, unconcerned with business : 
— fiioy iiyipos lii^tn iLTrpdyfwyoQ, Ktd ftdXiQ evpuv tulfisrov 
ws K(d TrcLptifuXrfixiyoy hvo r&y &XXuy. p. 765. 

• "T^i ^6 &pa ^ iropela ovx ^Q o 'Atj^^vXn T^Xe^c Xcya' 
iKeiyoQ liiv yap AirX/yv oTfwy <^Titny clc *A^» <^ip€iy' if 3* ovrc 
&irX^ St£ fiia <^alyeTal fwi tlvai' ihi yap hy ifyefJL^yay the &^ 
yap ITS Ac &y hajiaproi Uafwtre, fiidg 6^8 Stnis* Ni/v ^i iouct 
v^iatiQ T£ jcal w€pt(J^8c iroXXac Ix^'^* ^^ Phaedon. 80. The 
ways are numerous only to the place where the judges are. See 
the note above. 

t In what sense this superintendency is to be really linder- 

X 
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to conduct th? soul to the spot, where others 
ore. waiting till they can be judged. . But there 
is a difference of behaviour in the souls as they 
proceed towaids the place of their destination. 
Those which have acted with soberness and 
propriety while they were in the body, follow 
their guides in a decent manner, and without 
reluctance. In other cases, a struggle ensues. 
The soul which has been too much pleased 
with its habitation in the body, is unwilling to 
go, and therefore uses all its artifice to stay 
behind}* and hence it happens, that it is some- 
times seen lingering about the earth where it 

stood^ we gather from the Timaeus : where the superior part of 
the 80ul is said to be every man's demoti. To ^e ^rg irepl t3 
KvpUttr&rti irap' iifiiv if^^c ei^»c ^lavoeiffSai h7 rp^c, ws apa 
iitfTO ^aifJLOva ^ebc eica?^ ^i^ioKe tSto, o Sri t^dfiiv oIkeiv fuv 
ilfujy iir* &Kpf rf ffutfiaTi. p. 1087. But sometimes the demon 
is reason, and sometimes a person 5 and Plato^ on this as on 
many other points, is not to be reconciled with himself. 

* 'H fiev 5v Kofffda ts Kal (^pSyifwg ypvx^ eirerae re jcat ur 
Ayvoei to. irapdyra ' ^ iiriBvfiertKwc rS (rwfjuzTog ex^^> "^P* 
€Ktlvo ToKvv ')(jp6vov iTtrorfjiivfi, koX irepl rov oparov rovov voXKa 
hvTiTtlvatra koX icoKKa vaQUfra, fiiq, ical iwKiq vto r5 vpoart- 
Tayfiiva Saifiovog otx^rat cLyofiivii, In Fhaedon. p. 80. In 
short, pleasures are the nails which fasten the soul to the body. 
At the moment of death, therefore, the soul of the voluptuary 
does not come clean off 3 and hence it is sometimes gross and 
visible! A moral solution of ghosts. 
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had received its .gratifications. The demon is 
therefore obliged to apply force; and at length 
he succeedd. It happens too, that when a soul, 
defiled with gross impurities, is brought to the 
place where other souls are assembled in ex- 
pectation of their trial, they are struck with 
horror at its approach, and diligently avoid it.^ 
It therefore wanders about wretched and soli- 
tary, without companion or guide, till, after a 
certain period, it is consigned by. Necessity^ 
to the place oi its destination. But at length 
all the souls are tried by the judges Minos, 
Rhadamanthus and others, and sent to their 
proper places of punishment or reward* It 
would be trifling and tedious to repeat the de- 
scription which Socrates so circumstantially 
gives of these allotments; and it may suffice to 
say, that the souls which appear to have con* 
ducted themselves with moderation during their 
possession of the body, and to be but slightly 
infected with guilt, are sent ofi* to Acheron. 
Here they are put into boats and arrive at the 

* Tavniy fuv Awag ^evycc re kclL vircicrpiirerac, Kal ovre 
fyyifiiropOQ ovt€ iiysfiiifv edikii ylyvetrOai, ib. 

t Necessity is the mother of Lachesis^ whose orders to the 
souls, before they return to the world, are given in the 10th 
book De Repub. 

x2 
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lake, where they reside, and undergo the pur- 
gation prescribed for them ; nor are they dis- 
missed from thence till they have suffered a 
proper punishment for every act of injustice, 
of which they have been guilty. They also 
receive a due reward for their good actions, 
as each may appear to deserve.* The other 
offending souls are divided into two great 
classes, the curable and the incurable. The 
latter, stained with the gross and more abomi- 
nable sins, sacrileges, unjustifiable murders, 
and the like, ar^ plunged by avenging fate into 
Tartarus, whence they never escape. They re- 
main there in perpetual punishment. f The 
former have also been guilty of great offences; 
but these admit a certain mitigation on account 
of the circumstances which attend them. Un- 
der the impulse of anger, they have forgotten the 
reverence due to parents; but, for the viol«ice 

* Kat ol /iiv ay lo^i^ai futriag (itfiibiKivat, 7rop£v6iyr€Q m 
Tov Axipoyra, iLvalidyT€Q & ^i) divroTc ©X^f "'"'* ^<Tiy, cxl r^wv 
uifiiKySyrai eec rijy Xifivriy' Kol cm oucoai re, Koi Kadaip6fieyot, 
Twy re ahiKriiiariay h^dyres ^Uag, awoXvovrai, ei rig tI ifBliciftn' 
r&y re Ivepyeai&y Ttfiag ^ipoyrai Kara rijy iL^iai^^Jbearog, In 
Pbaedon. p. 84. 

t Ot 2* ay S6^ta(Tiy ^yidriag ixtiy, &a ra fxtyidfi r&y itfiap- 
TfifJidr6tv, — r6r«c ^« h rrpofHiKovaa fwlpd jS/wrct hg ri^y TdprapOK^ 
odey ttTTorc kK^diyntriv* ib. 
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atkXks committed, they have endeavoured to ^tonjg^ 
by an increase of attention and respect during 
the remainder of life; and this saves them ironl 
being finally placed among the incorrigible 
souls. The same is the case with thos§ who^ 
under an evil influence of a similar nature, 
have been guilty of homicide, and have after- 
wards laid a better restraint on the passions^ It 
id necessary indeed that they should be plunged 
into Tartarus;^ but after a year passed in this 
gulph, (into which run all the rivers of hell> 
and from which they again issue,) they are cast 
outby the waves into other streams; the homi- 
cides, along the Cocytus ; those who have in- 
juriously treated their parents, along the Pyri- 
phlegethon. By these they arrive at Ihe Ache- 
rusian lake. Here they call aloud on those 
jwhom they have slain or injured^ and intreat^ 
in a suppliant manner^ that they may be per- 
mitted to advance^ and be received into the lake; 
If this favour is granted, they come forth, and 

♦ Oi 5' &v idtri/m fiivg fuyaXa ^i ^ofyienv fmaprriKiva.i 
hfULprfifiara^ — r^ti^ ^ ifLtreaEiv fUr tig rov Tdfyrapov iivdyKri' 
€fiir€if6vias ^i avT^g, Kal ivtavrov ln'ct yevofUvps, iic/JaXXci ro 
Kv/ia. ib. This Tartarus is said by Plato to be the Barathrum 
of Homer and the poets. 

T^Xc /ioX', fi\k fid&i^Qv Wo ')(Qoy6g c?i fiipfBpov* 
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« termination is put to their sufferings. If not, 
they are hurried back again to Tartarus for a 
second immersion, and a second ejectment by 
the same rivers; nor doe§ the repetition of the 
punishment cease till they are finally pardoned 
by those whom they have offended. Such is 
the determination of their judges.* 

A different fate awaits those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in virtue. The earthy 
whose lower parts are adapted to the punish^ 
ment of the wicked, in the manner just de* 
scribed, has also its lofty regions, in which die 
good recieive their happiness. We, says Socrates, 
inhabit a tract from the Phasis to the Pillars of 
Hercules. This is but a small and sorry space, 
in "vidiich wretched mortals live, as ants in a 
collection of dirt, or frogs about a lake.f Nor 
are any other residences of man better than a 
nest of cavities, into which is poured a conden- 
sation of water, and mist^ and air : and these 
deprive us of the clear sight of celestial objects. 
Our condition therefore is at present obscure 

* Kat ravra irairxpyrec oh irpoTtpov wavovrai, wfity Hv «•«/- 
cwfftv 5c ^Bliaitray' avnf yap ^ BIkti hwo r&v ^ucavAy ahrdic 

t 'Ev trfwcp^ Tivl fJMfUf, &ainp vtpi re\/ia fivpfitiicat, ^ j3arp«- 
X«c irepi T^v Sfakmrrav mKMvra^. ib.'p. 8). 
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and dec^tfkl^ and resembles that of a person, 
who, in the abyss of the sea, should fancy that 
he lives on its surface ; and sedng the sun and 
stars through the medium of the water, should 
take the sea itself for the sky. We too imagine, 
•that, sunk as we are in these depths of earth, 
we really live upon its surface ;* and therefor^ 
erroneously give the name of the heaven itself 
to the air, through which we confusedly behold 
the heavenly bodies. Nor are we able to cor- 
rect these mistakes by rising above the lower 
air, and viewing things in their own purity. 
This privilege is reserved for the souls which 
are adjudged to the places situated immediately 
under the heaven. There the earth shines forth 
in all the beauty and variety of colour, purple, 
and gold, and a whiteness surpassing that of 
gypsum and snow itself.")* All its productions 
too partake of this perfection; and its most 

* 'H/xa£ 8k oiKSvrac h roec koCKoic aW^c XiXaiBivai, Kal 
oUodai &vt^ €wi rijt yVC ohctiy* Samp &v ti nc iv /icery tf 
inSfdvi rS ireKdynQ hhc&v, dioirS re hr\ rfjc daXArTtic otKiiv^ koX 
diet rS v^aroc bpwv rov "^iXwv KdX ra 6X\a &Vpd> HiP ^oXorraV 
j^lro ipavov cTvai. lb.' 
, t Ti>v ftev yap, 6Xovpyff tlvai, ical ^avfia^v ro koXXoc' Hjy 
Ik xpvirotiBv' Trfy Si, Strri \svKff, yinfm rj x^opoc XevKOripav, 
ib. 82. 
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common stones are those which are so rare^ and 
so much prized amongpst us, the sardine, jasper, 
and smaragdus. With these precious substances, 
and with gold and silver, is the earth every 
where adorned.* The inhabitants dwell at 
ease, whether in inland places, or on the coast, 
which borders there upon air, as ours does 
upon the sea ; or perhaps on islands projected 
a little from the continent, and surrounded oidy 
by air. In short, air is ]to them what water is 
to us ; and what we call air, is with them pure 
aether. There too the seasons perpetually offer 
a soft and delightful temperature.t No diseases 

* T^v ^6 yfjv ahr^p KiKOfffAtjaBcu r6roic re Airatri, koI trt 
'Xpvfff T€ KoX &py^pff Kol rois 6XKoiq aZ rcitg roUrroig, ib. Mil- 
ton has given a pavement of gold to his heaven ^ but he takes 
care thai it shall be admired by none but a bad spirit. 
Mammon, the least erected spirit, that fell 
From heaven ; for e*ep in heaven his looks and thoughts 
Were always downwards bent, admiring more 
The riches of heav*n's pavement, trodden gold. 
Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 
In vision beatific. 

t Tac ^6 iSpat avroie Kpaffiv txety roiavrriP, iSrt exiltms 
hvoattc clyac, Ka\ 'Xp6vov Tt i^y wo\v irXe/ui rHy Ivdait. In 
PhsRdon. ib. Homer had created this temperature for Olympus. 

■• : — 6di ^oct ^ewv c^off aiT^oXic iiul 

"EfXfuyaC ovr ayifioiiri nyavfrtTaiy ovre ir<Jr' ofifip^ 
Aevcrai, ovrt ^i^y ciri^r/Xvarac* AXXo /lo'X* cuQpri 
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afflict the happy inhabitants, whose life is there*- 
fore much longer than ours. Their sensei^ too, 
as well as their knowledge and the qualities of 
their mind, excel oi||p as much as our air is 
excelled by their aether in purity. There also 
are the groves and temples of the gods ; and 
in these effectively reside the gods themselves, 
who by voices, divinations, and sensible toke&g 
of their presence, hold frequent communication 
with the favoured inhabitants.* These there- 
fore see the sun, and moon, and stars in their 
true nature ; and all their happiness is answer- 
able to this near and more perfect observation 
of things; To places thus beautiful and thus 
inhabited, are sent the virtuous souls. They 
rise above our mortal habitations, which are )io 
other than pits or prisons, and ascend to a purer 
abode on the true and proper surface of the 
earth. But a privilege still highet than this 
awaits the souls which have philosophized in a 
sufficient manner. They are transplanted to 
other abodes yet more beautiful, where they 

TUtrrarai cLwi^eXog, XevKij ^ liri^idpofiev aiyXti* 

Tf evi ripTrovrai fiaxapec Oeol ijfmTa vdvra, Odyss. 6. 

* Kal di) Koi Be&v SXtrri n Kal lepa ahroT-g elvai* kv dig rf 

ovTi oiicrfraQ Betig elyai, koi ^iifjuis Tt icai fiavrilas Kal aioBritreiq 

Twv ^f&v. In Phsdon. ib. 
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live afterwards without bodies ;* while the rest 
are doomed to return to the world after the 
completion of a thousand years. 

The doctrine of Plato has now been reviewed 
in the manner proposed.f We have seen the 
nature of his opinions, first, concerning the 
Deity, and secondly, concerning th6 imnaortality 
of the soiil. 

The inferences proper to be drawn from both 
these points shall be laid before you in the 
same order. 

1 . In the course of the first argument it was 
incidentally stated, that the agency of the de- 
miurge, which some have incautiously termed a 
Creation, was no more than a formation of prae- 
existing and eternal matter. This is a point, 
which, on account of its great importance, 
deserves the particular attention of those who 
compare the theology of Paganism with Reve- 
lation. The Platonic world could not be pro- 
duced without the concurrence of three separate 
principles,—^ labouring deity,— eterti&l, reluc*" 
tant, and untractable matter,— and rational and 

* T^oiv 2e aifrCyp oi (^CKoaof^iq. \Kav&Q Ka6ypafUyhi, &Wv re 
(rtajJinriav iSttri ro leapairHy eic r'by etcEircL ')(p6voV, koI tig oltdimic 
in TOTUP KoWlavg cLflMXvBvTaiAh:^, 84y * ' * 

t Page 221. 
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t self-subsisting ideas, or original exemplars, 
f according to which, things were to be framed, 
and from which they were also to derive their 
! essence.* The task of the deity was therefore 
{ a di£Bicult one. The blind and brute irregula- 
t rity inherent in the nature of matter, crossed 
f his designs, frustrated much of the good which 
he intended for the universe, and was the cause 
i of evil.t And this probably is the circumstance 
which led Plato to observe, though in a man- 
ner neither pious nor philosophical, the elation 
I of mind which was felt by his demiurge, J when 

* Sequitur per ideas,' non abstractiones mentis, nostra, vel 
notiones universales intelligendas esse, sed entia inteUigibiJili, 
in Deo radicata, sive ratione divind, velut mundo suo, compre- 
hensa,qu8e per se existunt^ et materiae modificatae non characteres 
tantClm essentiales, sed ipsam quoque essentiam iargiuntur. 
Per. 1. part. post. lib. ii. c. 6. s. 1. 4 15- 

f Inesse inaferiae necessariam et innatam cupiditatem, sivf) 
brutam et caecam vim quandam, quae inordinate eam moveat^ 
quaeqne in caus4 sit, ut nee optima omnia Deus facere potuerit, 
et mala ind^ omnia oriantur. ib. § 1 4. 

X Augustin cotnpares this vnth the sentence of Moses,' — 
" God saw that it was good 5'* and observes th^t the Creatoir 
merely declares the excellence of his work. He is not obliged 
to wait for its completion till he can ascertain his success 5 — 
Docet bonum esse, non discit. Plato quidem plus ausus est 
dicere, elatum esise scilicet Deum gaudio, mundi universitate 
{Perfect! ClvVDci; lib. xi.c. 2K 
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he saw his labours followed with so much suc- 
cess in the beautiful appearance of things. In 
short, we see his deity operate, as a mortal of 
extraordinary genius, on the materials which 
are at hand. He is an Archimedes, of an higher 
class. 

But the imperfection which thus attaches to 
the theology of Plato, is chargeable to Paga- 
nism in general. This has been ascertained with 
equal research and judgment by the learned 
Mosheim in his treatise on the ^'Creation of 
the World from Nothing :" of which, some short 
notice may be useful. 

His purpose is then, hot to inquire, whether 
the doctrine of a proper creation be discover- 
able by the force of human reason. He does 
not ask, whether the happy application of an 
extraordinary sagacity might arrive at such a 
conclusion. Indeed, it is remarkable, that 
some of the highest names in philosophy have 
deemed the strictest notion of creation to contain 
nothing repugnant to right reason. Such has 
been the judgment of Sir Isaac Newton and 
Mr. Locke.* But the question is, whether the 

* Exlmii duo viri^ quibus nihil majus est inter philosqibas 
statis nostras^ Jo. Lockius et Is. Newtonus^ non modo negant, 
creationem mundi rationi purgats adveraari, sed etiam fieri 
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doctrine be really taught in any of the books 
which have descended to us from the Pagan 
ages. This is determined by Mosheim in the 
negative. In the first part of his treatise he 
states the argument, and examines certain pas- 
sages of Aristotle, Empedocles, and Seneca, 
which have been supposed to convey the doc- 
trine: and those who are ready to ascribe a 
proper creation to the Gods of heathenism, on 
account of a few strong expressions which will 
be occasionally found in Pagan writers even of 
the laxest character, will do well to study this 
part of the treatise with attention. They will 
not fail to see, how little strictness of meaning 
may belong to phrases of great apparent force, 
and on how many occasions the sense that has 
been hastily attributed to particular words is 
weakened or destroyed by the general nature of 
the reasoning amidst which they are found. He 
next examines the early systems of the Grecian 
sects and sages, and finds in those which are 

posse contendunt^ ut modam ejus comprehendamus aliqu& 
ratione^ si vulgarium sententiaram vinculfs nos expedire cone- 
mur. C. 5. This may afford another proof, that certain truths of 
Revelation may he found not unacceptahie to that reason which 
would have been wholly incompetent to make the first discovery 
of them. 
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supposed ta precede the age of Plato, no higher 
meaning, than that order and beauty were pro- 
duced out of matter which before had been 
subject to no rules. Of the poems of Orpheus* 
(the supposed Father of the Grecian theology) 
he justly pronounces, that the doctrine is not 
only not that of the Scriptures^ but th^t it is of 
a low and impious character. Its real meaning 
is, that the deity is the universe,'}* and that this 
proceeds from him in such a manner, that the 
parts of the universe are no other than parts of 
the Divine nature, the limbs, as it were;, of the 
great body of Deity. And this is litde else 
than the flagitious doctrine which so long 

* It is generally allowed that the antient Orpheus did not 
write the poems to which his name is affixed: — Antiquum 
iUttm Orpheum nihil horum scripsisse, cum plerisque scio. This 
is the confession of his editor and admirer Eschenhachius^ who 
seems however to take no small pride in having studied these 
venerable and mysterious writings by night !-^Silentie mundo, 
soils vigilantibus astris et lund. While some have extolled the 
poems as an invaluable treasure of theology, others have pro- 
nounced them to be the " liturgy of Satan.*' 

t Deum esse omnia canity et h Deo ita fluxisse omnia putat, 
ut partes hujus universitatis membra tant^m et partes divinx 
naturs non desinant esse. Tantum abest, ut Orpheus ille, 
quisquis demum fuerit, cum Christianis sensisse putandus sit, 
ut potiils k Spinosse flagitiis exiguo aut nullo intervallo remotus 
fuisse videatur. De Great. Mund. c. 10. 
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afterwards shocked mankind in the system of 
Spinosa. 

The well-known passage of Hesibd is next 
produced, in which, according to the general 
sense of the commentators, is stated the original 
existence of a Chaos.* But this abo has been 
supposed to teach the doctrine of creation ; and 
Hesiod, as well as Plato, is supposed by some 
to have, drawn this great truth from Egypt 
But it is well observed^ that, /whatever may 
be fondly attributed to a single expression, the 
ge«ieral meannes^of Hesiod's theology is against 
so favourable an interpretation. His highest 
god is Jupiter j of whom he has no objection to 
relate the degrading stories commonly received 
by Paganism : nor can it be reasonably con- 
cluded that, with such a being for his prime 
deity, his meaning on the point in question is, 
in any respect, superior to that of Ovid. From 
Pythagoras descended some of the philosophy 
whiQh was adopted by Plato ; but for him also 
was invented by his admirers, the detestable 

* "Hroi fjLEv irp&Ti^a Xdog y/ycr'-— Ecquis est, qui sibi per- 
suadere queat^ vatem apert^ adversiis Deum impium^ et tarn 
puerili religione imbutum, ut hominem ex Saturno et Rhed 
genitum omnibus praeiiceret^ de materie initio et creatione pi^ 
ac sapient^r sensisse ? ib. c. 1 1. 
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doctrine, that singularity, or the Deity, passed 
into duality, or matter, and produced the world I 
Thus, while they endeavoured to prove, that 
the Deity was the author of matter, they made 
the Deity and matter to be the same substance, 
or to have the same properties !* 

We need not dwell on the judgment which 
Mosheim passes on Plato himself, since the 
substance of this has already appeared, nor on 
his rejection of the claims which have been 
made in favour of the barbarous nations.! The 
most curious part of the treatise perhaps is the 
last, in which he relates the gradual corruption 
of the doctrine of Plato by the sophistries of 
the Alexandrian school. 

Plato, intent on providing for the being of 
One, denied existence, in a proper sense, to 
other things. To all matter therefore, whether 
devoid of qualities in itself, or endued with 
them and formed into visible bodies, he gave the 
name of Nothing; in which extensive sense he 

* Scilicet apert^ confitentur^ qui sic sentiunt^ mundum esse 
Deum, nee praeter mundum et materiam divinum aliquid esse, 
ib.c. 13. 

f The Egyptians, Chinese, Japanese, Indians, Phoenicians, 
Persians, and Etruscans. 
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is interpreted by Cicero.* On thist the junior 
Platonics grlafted their refinements, for the sake 
of producing a doctrine which should look like 
that of the Scriptures. They therefore restricteid 
the name of '' Nothing" to that abstract or ideal 
matter which possessed neither forms nor qusili- 
ties.t And hence they affirmed that the world 
was formed by the demiurge from nothing; 
that is, from darkness, or that visionary mattet 
which was regarded as nothing. Again; Plato 
had openly taught the eternity of the world, 
and, by consequence, had degraded his deity^ 
This therefore was understood by the juniof 
Platonics in a metaphysical sense which was to 
protect Plato and his deity together. Hence ii 
became one of the leading maxims of the school 
to resolve the eternity of the world into the 
mind of the Deity, to connect the universe with 
him by an eternal flux of generation, and to 
make it derive all its contrivance from that 
process. Accordingly, it was argued, that as 

* Nihil Plato putat esse quod oriatur et intereat, idque solum 
esse^ quod semper tale sit, qualem ideam appellat ille, nos spe- 
ciem. Tusc. Quaest. lib. i. c. 24; 

f Flotious de materid hdc informi, quam sola mens videt ac 
contemplatur : v\n, inquit, /x^ *6v av liKorwc Xeyotro. De Great. 
Mund. c. 19. 

y 
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body is the cause of the shade if^hich falls from 
it, so the eternity of the Deity is the cause of 
the eternity of the world. The shade is equal 
ivith the body in point of time, though not of 
honour. In the same manner, the world follows 
the Deity, Though caused by him, and there- 
fore in that sense not of equal digi^ity, yet it is 
co-eternal with him. It is an eternal effect from 
an eternal cause, an eternal ray from an eternal 
sun,* the primitive footstep of the primitive 
foot* By such subtleties as these was it at- 
tempted to rescue Platonism from the imputa- 
tions cast upon it by the orthodox Christians; 
and thus was a forced reconciliation effected 
between two opinions which must be for ever 
opposite, — the eternity of the world, and the 
creation of h from nothing! 

From the Scriptures alone then is the doc- 
triTC of a proper creation to be learnt, — ^a 
creation, as Eusebius observes, not only of the 
form which is impressed upon bodies, but of 
the primary matter of their composition^ or the 

* Itaque cikm muhdum ddqah negaot Platonic! sternum esse, 
atque Deum^ hue eorum unic^ redit sententia : '' Mundam ex 
ottini aeteraitate sine ullo princtpio de Deo tanqiiam de cansd 
et de aiictore suo fluxisse, qoemadmodum de sterno corpoie 
sterna umbra^ aut de perenni sole perennis mkIius/* ib. c. 3U 
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'Thn of the Greeks.* This, he says, is the head . 
and fountaifi of the true theology — * * In the' be- 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth." 
Nor is the truth of this doctrine made to rest 
on the force of any single expression; it is the 
obvious and incontrovertible meaning of Reve- 
lation at large ; and our common reason is vio- 
lated by any attempt to dispute it. For a more 
ample piX)of of this important point, I would 
refier you to the twelfth sermon of Barrow oil 
the Apostles' Creed. For our present purpose, a 
very few passages of Scripture will suffice. In 
this absolute sense, the prophet Jeremiah con- 
trasts the power of the God of Israel with the 
false preteiisions of the idols of the Heathen. 
" The gods that have not made the heaven and 
the earth, even they shall perish from the earth, 
and under these heavens. He hath made the 
earth by his power; He hath established the 
world by hi^ wisdom, and hath stretched out 
the heaven by his discretion."! The same is the 
language of other prophets: and it is worth 

* Tap *E^fKiV«:«Di' hoyfiariav *ihov fv, to era rwv &wavTiay 
ftotiiTilr vofiiie&dai rov iwl irarrtav ^tov, avrifc rt r^c vTroKft- 
/icniC toIq tr&fiatriv Mag, ^v ^TXijv vftotrayop^vstriv TXKi/iyeC' 
Praep. Bvang. lib. vii. c. 18. Compare ib. c. 11. 

t C. X. 11, 12. 

y2 
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our while to observe, from a passage in one of 
the books of Maccabees, that,* after inspiration 
had ceased, the Jewish people retained the ori- 
ginal meaning of creation — *' I beseech thee, 
m^ son, look upon the heaven, and the earth, 
and all that is therein, and consider, that God 
made them of things that were not; and so was 
mankind made likewise." In this sense is the 
doctrine of creation constantly mentioned in the 
Gospel; and in the same manner was it inter- 
preted by the general agreement of the early 
Church, into which none were admitted who 
did not openly profess it.f '* By him (says 
St* Paul) were all things created, that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visible and. invi- 
sible." And not only does he affirm them to 

« 2 Mace. vii. 28. 

t Viguit praeceptum hoc in ipso statim Christistn« hbertati» 
exordio; nee in coetum sanctior^m receptus turn fuit aliquis^ 
nisi qui public^ profiteretur, Deum unicum rerum omnium, et 
ipsiai 6tiim materise ex qud constant omnia, parentem et con- 
ditorem esse. Be Great. Mund. t. I, The last circumstance 
was insisted upon in opposition to the false creation of the 
Greeks. Indeed, bur Creeds are in a great measure defensive. 
Much cff them has arisen from ihe necessity of counteracting 
the doctrines of philosophy and heresy 3 and these articles may 
sometimes be usefully traced up to the errors which they were 
originally intended to correct* 
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be created '' by him," but ** for him ;"* and 
hence, God is the final disposer, because he is 
the original Creator, of all things. With the 
same great and fundamental truth begins the 
Apostles' Creed — '^ I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, maker of heaven and earth." Om- 
nipotence being first asserted in a strict sense, 
Gj-eation is its proper consequenice, and must 
have b^en supposed, even if it were not formally 
expressed. Such then is the full and exact 
meaning which we are required to affix to this 
sentence whenever we repeat it; a meaning 
which was never taught by any of the loftiest 
religions of nature, and is utterly irreconcile- 
able with the imperfect powers of the deity of 
Plato. And such is the decision of the judicious 
and sagacious Barrow. " From these premises 
we may conclude, against those philosophers, 
who, destitute of the light of revelsttion, did 
conceit otherwise, and a!gainst those Christians, 
who have followed the philosophers (as Hermor 
genes of old, and Volkelius of late, together 
with the sectators of their opinions) that God 
did create (in the most strict and scholastical 
sense pf that word, did create) tha.t is, either 

* Col. K 16. 
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immediately, or mediately did produce out 
of nothing, or did bestow entirely a new exis- 
tence upon every thing which is, not excepting 
any one. And that is the sense of the words, 
having made heaven and earth; or of the title. 
Maker of heaven and earth, ascribed unto God."* 

* Sermon 1?. ib. — ^The early belief of the Church in this 
point is seen even in the erroneous supposition of some Chris- 
tian writers^ that the antient Heathens had taught it too. What 
excuse may be made for those modern critics who have favoured 
the orthodoxy of the Pagan cosmologists^ I know not. The 
luistake of the early writers of the Church arose in a great 
measure from their Christian zeal. E^ger to win the fastidious 
^nd infidel Greeks to the Gospel^ they endeavoured to prove to 
them^ that the sentiments of their ancestoi-s came near to the 
standard of Scripture; and hence the forced and injudicious 
attempts to reconcile things so dissimilar; and to extract from 
the idolatrous books the doctrine of a proper creation and the 
Unity of the Deity. Who, for instance, would suppose, that 
proofs of these points were to be sought for in Sophocles, 
^schylus, Philemon, or Menander? Yet the treatise of Justin 
Martyr *' De Monarchia" Abounds with them. The following 
lines are quoted from Sophocles, though they do not occur in 
any of the pl^ys that ai*e extant, nor is it easy to suppose that 
they were written by him: — 

EIc Toic aXrfBclaitriy, elc ^^-iv 0£oc, 
"Oc wpavov T eT€v^£, Kai yaiav fxaKpay, 
UovTH re ^apotrov oT^fxa, K^vijjujv filag. 
0vriTol ie. iroXXot KapUay TrXayaffievoi, 
l^pvaa/jteffda TrrtfjLaTwy 7rapa»|/v)^ac 
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I have dwelt the longer on this, because it is 
the cardinal point of all religion: for, from a 
strict and* absolute creation by an Almighty 
Being, properly flow the Divine dominion over 
the world, the present dispensations of Provi- 
dence and the future judgment of men. And 
from the necessary reference of all these powers 
to the same Being, our Creator, Preserver, and 
Judge, results the necessity of the sole worship 
of the Godhead. This leads us to another im- 
portant point. 

That there must be an independent and pri- 
mary cause of things, and that it must have an 
existence essential and peculiar to itself; that 
this Bein^ is both eternal and infinite, and is 
necessarily perfect; that there can be only one 
Being possessed of those peculiar properties, 
and that all other things depend on him for 



"H xpvfforc^rrwv, § iXet^avrlviay rvT«c' 
0v<r/ac re rh'Oigy Kai KoKac wayfiyvpue 
Ttvx^yr^e, OrfifQ tvatfitiv vofd(pfuy. 

Just. Mart. ib. 
The observations of Potter on this passage, which are in Hut- 
chins's edition of Justin's treatise, may be compaied with those 
of Bentley and Jortin 3 Remarks onEcd. History^ toL i. p. 330. 
Ed. 1805. 
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their existence; that this Being is God; that 
God is a Spirit; that therefore the Universe, oar 
general sum of things, cannot share any portion 
of divinity with him; and that he is the proper 
and sole object of worship ; — ^these, I say, are 
discoveries which the common reason of man 
has been supposed capable of making by its 
own efforts, and without thie suggestion of Di- 
vine revelation. But we may now securely ask, 
in the practice of what Pagan nation is this sup- 
position to be proved? In the doctrines of what 
Pagan philosopher caii its. truth be clearly 
established? We have seen, that, in consequence 
of the imperfection of the deity of Plato, his 
original want of creative power, and the failure 
of his providence which necessarily resulted 
. from.it, the inferior deities were also the objects 
pf worship in the system of that philosopher. 
Notwithstanding this, a regular attempt to 
prove the claims of natural religion has been 
made by pur own Wollastpn. Yet it is not his 
object to discredit Revelation, He rather pro- 
fesses to recommend it by a preparatory state- 
ment of favourable conclusions drawn from the 
human understanding. His fundamental prin- 
ciple is truth; from a conformity or di^agree- 
jnent with which, springs moral good or evil. 
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Coincident with truth are reason and happiness; 
and subservient to it is sense, or reason, or both. 
Hence he professes to deduce the law of nature, 
which contains the knowledge of the truths 
relating to God, to ourselves, and to the rest of 
mankind. But, notwithstanding all his efforts 
on the side of unassisted reason, WoUaston could 
not descend to the level of nature. He was too 
well instructed by Christianity not to feel its 
influence even against his own purpose. He 
endeavours to exclude a light which continues 
to shine inwardly on his mind. In vain he 
professes *^ only to shew, what a heathen phi- 
losopher, without any other help and almost 
dvToiiiaitrog may be supposed to think."* The 
suggestions of his reason are tinged with reve- 
lation, and the standard which he establishes 
for the religion of nature is of an height which 
Plato never reached. 

From the creation of man then, properly un- 
derstood, results the exclusion of secondary 
Deities, and the necessary worship of God alone^ 
Hence too is derived another important conclu- 
sion. Man is not abandoned by the Deity; nor 
left the sport of mediating demons. His redemp- 

* Religion of Nature delineated. Sect. 9. 
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tion is the work of the same God. The Plato- 
nic philosophy is. too apt to mix itself with 
those descriptions which some of the early 
fathers have given of certain doctrines of the 
Scripture; but the following statement by Au- 
gustin may be sufficient to shew his notion of 
the principle of the mediation of Christ, the 
highest act of Providence towards mankind. 
'' Man, as he is mortal, is miserable. In order, 
therefore, to raise him to that immortality which 
he cannot attain by his nature, a mediator is re- 
quired. He must be both God and man : but 
being God, and submitting to the condition of 
man, he cannot forfeit any portion of his proper 
and inherent divinity. Neither can he continue 
mortal. On this plan, therefore, was effected 
an union of the divine and human natures in the 
person of Jesus Christ. His temporary mor- 
tality connected him with the creatures whom 
he came to save. His everlasting godhead gave 
effect to his assumed manhood. His conde- 
scension is transitory: but the consequences of 
it to man are eternal. The resurrection of Christ 
from the dead is the first fruit of his mediation, 
and the pledge of immortality, both in body and 
soul, to those who, without it, must have re- 
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mained the victims of eternal death."* It is 
evident, that the terms employed in this state-* 
ment are partly direct, and partly allusive to 
that false and incongruous mediation of the Pla- 
tonic demons, which has been already described. 
Our redemption is defined both by what it is, 
and what it is not: but the aim of the whole is, 
to reconcile the natural mortality of man with 
the promise of the ** life that is to come," ^d 
to direct our religious gratitude to its proper 
object, the mercy of Xlod, and his free grace to 
us in Jesus Christ; 

2. This promise leads us to a reflection on 

* Si omnes homines^ quamdiu mortales sunt^ etiam miseri 
6int necesse est^ quxrendus est medius^ qui non sdl^m homo, 
veriim etiam Dens sit: ut homines e% mortali miserid a4 
besktam immortalitatem hujus medii beata mortalitas interveni- 
endo perducat^ quern neque non fieri mortalem oportebat, 
neque permanere mortalem. Mortalis quippe factus est, non 
infirmatd Verbi divinitate, sed camis infirmitate susceptd. 
Non autem permansit in ips4 came mortalis, quam resuscitavit 
kmortiiis^ qubniam ipse fructus est mediationis ejus, ut nee 
ipsi, propter quos liberandos mediator efiectus est, in perpetud 
vel camis morte remanerent. Proinde Mediatorem inter nos 
et Deum, et mortalitatem habere oportuit transeuntem, et bea- 
titudinem permanentem5 ut per id quod transit, congrueret 
moiituris, et ad id quod permanet, trausferret ex mortius. Ciy. 
Dei, lib. ix. c. 15. 
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the second part of the doctrine of Plato. With 
him, the body was not deemed worthy of any 
consideration. It was, as we have seen, bor- 
rowed for a while by the inferior deities from the 
elements, and was to be restored to them again. 
The immortality, of which he speaks, is attri- 
buted only to the soul. A few words will be 
s^uflicient to shew the folly, pr the malice of 
those who have so zealously extolled this doc- 
trine, as maintaining ^ rivalship with that of 
Revelation. 

It appears, that the world was the primary 
object of solicitude to the Demiurge : and that 
man was no more than one of its component 
parts.* He was made, not after the image of 
fGrod, but after the pattern of the world; and 
hence he has been termed a microcosm. Ac- 
cordingly, when the Demiurge gave to the in- 
ferior gods the soul which was to be placed in 
man, he took it from the residuum of the soul of 
the world : it is therefore secondary to this both in 
time and importance. Yet we find Plato assert- 
ing, that the soul of man is an original principle, 

* Udyra ravra (i. e. the Chaotic mass) irpvroy ^uicoafinif^y, 
kv avT^. In Tim. p. 1073. 
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and that it is possessed of an eternity essential 
to itself. Here then no reference is iflade to thef 
will of any superior power; but the soul is de- 
cliatred to have the high and distinctive privilege 
of self-motion; — and hence is inferred its self- 
existence. It follows, therefore, either that 
Plato does not, in fact, acknowledge a deity, 
but makes the soul the first principle of all 
things; or that his deity, and the soul of man 
are one and the same thing! In either case the 
doctrine is vicious; it is self-contradictory, or 
impious ; or both. . 

But let us wave this imputation, and inquire 
of what nature is the immortality which Plato 
attributes to the soul. Contraries, says Socrates, 
spring from each other;* and both are produced 
by a continual interchange of intermediate pro- 
perties. The bond between these contraries is 
increase and decay; and by means of this 
agency, are effected separation and mixture, 
heat and cold, and the like* This is applicable 
to the condition of the souL The opposite of 
death is life, as waking is of sleep. That death 
succeeds to life is most evident. In like man- 



* ^lictLi^Ac iy exofiev thto, Bti Trdvra 5rw yiyverai l^ ivav 
ritav TO. evavria TrpdyfxaTa, In Phaedon. p. 53. 
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ner, therefore, it is to be concluded that &fe 
succeeds also to death. The soul, therefore, 
exists somewhere, and expects its return to 
another body, from which it is again to be 
dislodged by dissolution! But it is obvious, 
that this is no more than a physical round of 
eternity; and if the soul is immortal, it is so on 
the same principle with the elements, or the 
material substances of nature, which are gradu- 
ally decomposed, and formed again. The change 
of things is perpetual; but the sum of them 
remains. Augustin has bestowed a just repro- 
bation on the baseness of that theology which 
will not allow the soul to continue in the happi- 
ness once bestowed upon it;* which delivers it 

* He pities the soul— euntem sine cessatione ad falsam 
beatitudinem, et ad veram miseriam sine cessatione redeuntem. 
Civ. Dei, lib. xii. c. 13. Compare c. 20. Augustin infonns 
us too^ that Porphyry^ one of the most celebrated followers of 
Plato, was offended with this doctrine, and expressly disavowed 
it:— De istis circumitibus et sine cessatione altemantibus 
itionibus et reditionibus animarum. Porphyrins Platonicus suo- 
rum opinionem sequi noluit^ sive ipsius rei vanitate permotus, 
sive jam tempora Christiana reveritus. ib. In another curious 
passage, which he quotes from Varro, some who cast nativities 
at Rome, are said to have maintained that it was necessary for 
the same soul and the same body to meet again upon earth, 
and to live as they had before > and that this would actually 
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from the body, only to subject it to a repetition 
of the same constraint and misery after a cer- 
tain interval. But Ovid, who never troubles 
himself with objections to any principles, has 
sung this circular philosophy in his most happy 
manner: — 

Nee pent in tanto quicquam, mihi credite^ mnndo ; 
Sed variat, faci^mque novat 3 — nascique vocatur 
Incipexe esse aiiud^ qahm quod fuit ant^ ; morique 
Desinere ilhid idem: ciim sint hue forsitan illa^ 
Haec translata illuc ; summa tamen omnia constant. 

Met. lib. 15. 

How different the language of Revelation! 
The body and the soul of man are equally the 
creation of God. They are together governed 
by his Providence, and together subject to his 
future judgment. The soul is immortal, not 
through any independent or self-subsisting pro- 
take place after an interval of 440 years ! — Genethliaci quident 
scripserunt^ esse in renascendis hominibus quum appellant 
iraXiyyivBffiay Gneci : banc scripserunt confici in annis numero* 
quadringentis quadraginta, ut idem corpus et eadem anima^ 
njuae fuerant conjuncta in bomine aliquando, eadem rursu& 
redeant in conjunctionem. ib. lib. xxii. c. 28. In the same 
chapter he exposes the absurdity of those who upon loose hints 
pi this nature founded an argument^ that the P^ans had an- 
ticipated the doctrine c^ the Resurrection. 
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perties, but through the nature conferred upon 
it by its Maker, and continued by his preserving 
power. It is placed in the body, which it guides 
in righteousness^ according to the suggestions of 
the Holy Spirit. When the body dies, the soul 
does not sleep with it in the dust of the earth, 
but returns to God who gave it. At the last 
day, it shall be finally joined again with its 
body. This was mortal, but is now glorified for 
eternity by that Power, which is *' able to sub- 
due all things to itself;" and both together 
shall receive the reward of immortal happiness, 
promised to the faith and obedience of man 
through Jesus Christ. 

I will add no more to this part of the subject, 
but will close the whole with an observation 
which may be applied to a very large portion of 
the Pagan writings, 

Plato, who has had so many followers ready 
to answer for the truth of his doctrine, would 
not answer for it himself. When Timaeus is 
about to deliver his opinion concerning the De- 
miurge, and the production of the world, he 
remarks the various and contradictory opinions 
which were entertained on those important sub- 
jects, and the impossibility of ascertaining the 
truth with exactness. For himself, therefore, 
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he claims no higher credit^ than that his system 
is perhaps as probable as that of any other.* 
This reservation is strongly applauded by So* 
cratei?. It is repeatedly expressed, and finally 
applied to the doctrine of the soiil. If some 
g6d shall undertake to declare its condition, the 
truth will be infallibly known :t but till that 
happens, conjecture, founded oh probability, is 
all that man can hope to attain 

Another instance drawn from the Phsedo^ 
beautifdlly proves how little certainty was 
supposed to belong to this philosophy. . 

Socrates had employed some of his choicest 

* 'Eav &pa fLtihvoc frrov 7rdpt)(&fU0a ihcirai {Xoyttg) &^ii' 
Tray x^)^' fA€fivfifjLiik>y &c o Xiytav, vfutf re ol Kpiral, ^vmv d^- 
Qflta^lvriv typfuV cSfre 7£p2 r«r»v rov ttKora fivBoy &iro^€')(piiiim «; 
TTpiirei fiiiitv In iripa inreiy. In Tim. p. 1047. 

•f Ta fuv iy wepl rfic ypv^fje, Siroy dytiroy e^ei ual 090v 
$eioy, Ko). Sirtf, koI fuff Jy, Kai oi & xbipcc jfKur^, to fiey 
iiXtfiec {&e etptiray) ScS fyfJi^iifrayTot, tdr* Av Srni fiSyiae 
BiUrxvpiioifieda' to ye fii^y eUog ^fjiiy eipnaBcu^ Koi vvv ical efi 
fiaXKoy &ya<rKOir»<n hcuctydvyevrioy <^yai, icai veipaoOuf, ib. p. 
1075, 

This is the manner of Plato, and it ought to b^ carefully 
observed by all his readers. His account of the sublimest and 
most abstruse subjects is circumstantial and positive. The only 
guard against too implicit a credit in it is to be found in these 
incidental warnings. 
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rea$oning on the immortality of the soul, and 
appareatiy convinced his fhends by arguments 
derived from the necessary succession of life to 
deaths from the nature and powers of memory^ 
and fmm the soul's essential simplicity. But 
one of them ventures to express a fear» lest the 
S(Md may perish when the body is dissolved, juat 
as harmony perishes when the lyre is broken.* 
To this another adds, that though the soul may 
not perish immediately, yet probably it vrill not 
continue &r ever. When the first body is 
dead, it may return to animate another and 
another; but after several generations, it will 
itself expire. A succession of vestments will 
wear out the body, which decays before the 
last is threadbare. And in the same manner, a 
succession of bodies will perhaps wear out the 
soul, though, in its own nature, the soul be 
more durable than a single body. 

These little objections are sufficient to re- 
move all the impression which the ingenuity of 

* 'Et iy rvyx^vji ^ \pvxi S^a &pfiovia tIq, ^nkoy Sri Uray 
X«iX«90p TO ffQfia i^Sv iLfiirptt^, fj itriraOj vw6 v69mv, ksA 
AXXiiiv Kaxm¥, r^y fuy ^f¥)(vfy Aydyicn Mu^ virApx^i ikwoKM' 
rai (Koimp Aaay detoranf v) i^^rep Kal at 4XXac &pfAoyiiu, m r 
A¥ roi'Q 406yyoti icaX h r«c wv infwt^yiiy ipytn^ wuvu la 
Fhaedon. p. 65. 
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Socrates had made on his hearers;* and in a 
moment the strong fears of nature in th^r 
bosoms triumph over a reasoning confessedly 
uncertain, and drawing its best support from 
probability alone. Cicero, who frequently em- 
ploys a sentiment of Plato in a manner of his 
own, seems to have remembered this passage 
in the first book of the Tusculan Questions. 
When he exhorts his friend to read the Phaedo, 
if he wishes to obtain a knowledge of the im- 
mortality of the soul; " I have frequently read 
it," replies he; " but I know not how it hap- 
pens; while I read, the arguments of Plato 
have my concurrence; but when I lay down 
the book and revolve the subject in my mind« 
my late assent is presently withdrawn, and all 
my disbelief returns."f This is the genuine 

* IlavT€g iv aK&ffavreQ eWovr&v iLvrwy, &ri^wQ ^UT^fUv, 
UQ v^tpov eXiyoficv vpbg aXX^X«c, Sri hiro r& efiirpo^rdep X<5y« 
cr^o^pa TTC^ctff/iCvac hf^ag, irdXiy iSoKuy cLvarapalai jcai elg 
knfL'siav KaTofiaXeiv, « fJi6vov roig vpoeiptifiipoig Xoyoic, iXXa 
Kol tie ra vTcpa /uXXovra prid^ffBodaiy ft^ ^tvog ^{coi tiri[uv 
Kpiral, H KoX TO, irpdyfJLara Avra &?ri?a jy. ib. p. 66, 

t Evolve diligent^r ejus eum librum qui est de Animo. 
Amplitis quod desideres, nihil erit. Feci mehercul^, et quidem 
sspiiis 3 sed nesico quo modo, dum lego, assentior ; ciim posui 
librum^ et mecum ipse de immortalitate animorum coepi cogi- 
tare, assensio omnis ilia elabitur. Tusc. Qusst. lib. i. c. IL 

z2 
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Toice of nature confessing her fears under the 
want of sufficient evidence concerning a future 
state. 

This too, I believe, is the meaning of Virgil, 
when he closes his description of the nether 
world, and dismisses .Slneas through the ivory 
gate:— 

Sunt geminae somni ports ^ qiiarum altera fertur 
Cornea, qud veris facilis datur exitas umbris r 
Altera candenti perfecta nitens dephanto : 
Sed falsa ad caelum mittunt insomnia manes. 
His ibi turn natum Anchises nn^ue Sybillam 
Prosequitur dictis^ portdque emittit ebumd. 

It was, as we have seen, the character of the 
philosophy, from which Virgil has borrowed so 
tnany of the incidents of this book, to confess 
its want of confidence iii the speculations which 
it indulged on the nature and future condition 
of the soul. He remembers this caution, and 
will not dismiss his description without it. To 
the imagery, therefore^ which he adopts from 
Homer, he adds another purpose;* and the 



* Nothing can be inote natural than the tKd of this imageiy 
by Penelope relating her dream, Odyss. lib. 19. • In Virgil^ it 
appears forced^ unkss some other purpose can be coupled with 
it. f Cicero takesr eare to state the customary preca'utioB beforer 
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ivory gate may be regarded as a poelic con- 
^ veyance of the uncertainty confessed by Plato 
concerning the '* life to come/' 

he enters on a subject so difficulty and remote from the com** 
mon knowledge of mankind. — Ea quae vis^ ut potero, explicabo : 
nee tamen^ quasi Pythius Apollo, certa ut sint, et fixa quae 
dixero^ sed ut homunculus unus h multis, probabdia conjee* 
turi sequens. Ultra enim quo progrediar, qu^m ut verisimilia 
yidean)> npn babeo. Tusc. Quaest. lib. i. c. 9. 

In the text, t^e question is concerning the sentiments of 
Plato on the subject of God and the soul. A general view of 
the absurd and contradictory sentiments of the Pagan schools 
at large, on these important points, is given in the neat and 
pleasing treatise of Hermias — Aiaoifp/xoc-^or Irrisio PhilosO" 
phprum. He begins with the soul, but is utterly at a loss 
what to determine concerning it from the definitions of the 
philosophers -, whether it be fire, air, or motion, — whether il, 
be intelligence, or nothing but an exhalation. Some describe 
it as a power derived from the stars; and some call it an 
additional essence, the result of the four elements compounded. 
One calls it harmony,— one, the Wood, — one, the breath of 
man,-^and another, a monad, TbesQ contests concerning 
the nature of the soul are a sure pledge of differences as to its 
duration. ' " For a moment, (says h^,) I fancy myself im<- 
mortal; but this illusion is presently dissolved by one who 
maintains, that my squI is as subject to death as my body. 
Another is determined to preserve its existence during 300Q 
years. I pass into other bodies, and become a beast or a fish ^ 
por is it possible for me to call myself by any determinate 
f^^iQ^. I ^ni a vvolf, a bird, a serpent, a chimera. I swim^ 
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I Aj, I txitef, I raxLj I sit stiil, aad am made to partake of 
all opposite conditions in rotation." — He indulges the same 
vein of humour on the disputes ahout God and natore; and 
descrihes the fluctuation of his mind under the successive 
tuition of a number of Pagan masters^ each teaching him a 
different lesson. ** Anaxagoras tells me that all things are 
derived from an intellig^it mind> the cause di. order, moticm^ 
and beauty. In this I should acquiesce^ if Melissus and Par- 
menides did not object^ who contend both in verse and prose, 
that the universe is one^ self-subsisting, eternal, infinite, im- 
moveable, and unchangeable. Awed therefore, by this double 
authority, I begin to drop my attachment to Anaxi^oras. 
Yet neither do I rest with Mdissus and Parmenides; for 
Anaximenes now proves to me that all things are produced 
from air. I begin^ therefore, to lean towards his philosophy; 
but on a sudden I hear a voice calling to me our of Etna, 
and commanding me to believe that the system of the wodd 
arose from the collision of love and hatred, by whose opera- 
tion alone can be satisfactorily explained the existence of 
things ^milar and dissimilar, finite and infinite. Thanks to 
you, Empedocles^ and in gratitude for so important a discxivery, 
I am ready to follow you, even into the crater of your vol" 
cano/' &c. He passes rapidly through a number of other 
systems, the heat and cold of Archelaus, — the god^ matter^ 
and ideas of Plato, — the active and passive principles of 
Aristotle,— the aether, earthy and time of Pherecydes, — ^the 
atoms of Leucippus, — the existence and non-existence, the 
plenum and vacuum of Democritus, — the fire of Heraditus, — 
and the numbers of Pythagoras. Imitating too, the welF-. 
known sentiment of Anacreon, he declares, that his enumera^ 
tion is yet imperfect, and that other multitudes of names rush 
upon him from liibya, &c. Hermias is placed by Cave in 
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the second century. His style (with the exception of a few 
mntilated passages) is neat, perspicuous^ and pointed 5 and 
his humour is more pore and temperate than that of Lucian. 
This little piece is printed at the end of Worth's edition of 
Tatian; OxSosd, 1700. 
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CHAPTER VIU, 

9UMMI7M BONUM OF PAGANISM ••. IMMOBTAUTY NO PART 
OF IT ...SYSTEM OF EPICURUS ,. .THB STOICS... OLD 
ACADEMY ...VARRO'S ESTUfATE O? ALL POSSIBLE SECTS 
...CONCLUDINQ REMARKS. 

The pretensions of Paganism to the rewards of 
the *^ life to come/' have been thus far refiited 
by an appeal to some of the most celebrated 
systems of antient theology: — and \t has ap^ 
peared, that the best philosophy of nature rose 
no higher than to an uncertainty on the great 
subject of God and the souh 

This perhaps might have sufficed;-— but the 
argument w\3\ be mor^ eompl^^te and satisfac- 
tory, if we also inquire into the principal opi- 
nions which were Entertained by the Heathen 
world, concerning human happiness. In the 
lecture which included some notice of the Ethics^ 
of Plato, provision was niadef for this branch of 
the subject;^ and it was promised^ that a larger 
yiew should be taken of the opinions pf the 

* ?. 238, 
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Pagans conqerhing the Summum Bonum, the 
proper aim and end of all the counsels and ac- 
tions of man. Indeed, such an inquiry must 
be, in the highest degree, convincing. For, if 
the doctrine of immortality was discovered by 
the light of nature, we shall not fail to observe 
it in those systems which professed to teach 
the summum bonum. But, if it made no part 
of those systems, and if the summum bonum 
was nothing more than the advantage arising 
from the best mode of conducting common life, 
the former conclusion is fully established. That 
insight into futurity, which has been fondly atr 
jtributed to certain philosophers, is disproved 
by the interpretation of their followers. The 
sects which contended for the discovery of 
happiness, looked not beyond the present scene 
pf things; and from their degraded hopes^ and 
narrow views, we safely conclude that Pagan? 
ism had nothing to teach, on which the mind 
of man could rely, concerning an existence in 
another world. 

It has been justly remarked by Augustin 
that the mode of argument adopted by Socrates, 
in his encounters with the sophists, laid the 
foundation of those moral dissensions which 
districted his immediate successors in philoso- 
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phy, and wcte spread, by tbeir aniitiosity, 
tfarough the world at large.* For the most 
pnt, he had contented himsdf with tfa^ pleasure 
cf refutation: and the same csation which di- 
leeted the force of his sagacity to the detection 
of enor in othets, restrained him from the em- 
^yitedt of positive and dogmatical doctrine 
in his own person. He might hive ptesoribed 
with superior authority, (if indeed Greciian 
¥«mty and Grecian loquaciousness were to be 
0?ttawed by any authority,) what was the sum 
of human hapinness, and ¥diat the mode m 
which it might best be discdvered and attained. 
Buty satisfied with destroying the fabrics of 
others^ he erected no new system in their room. 
The failure of this precaution gave a free indul- 
gence to the pas6i(m and prejudice which now 
burst forth. Paradox and dogmatism,-no longer 
confined within bounds by the rule of a master, 

* Tarn pnedarft igknr vitas mortlsqiie famd Socrates nfiqoH 
plurimos 8U8B philosophiae sectatores^ quorum eertatim stadiom 
liiit in quiBstione momlium dlsceptatknie Ter8ari> uU a^tnr 
de Summo Bodo^ sine quo fieri homo beatus esse non potest. 
Quod in Socratis disputationibus^ duin omnia movet^ destruit> 
quoniam non evident^r appamit^ quod cuiqne placuit^ tD& 
iumpserunt, et ubi cuique visum est^ constituerunt finem b<nu* 
Civ. Dei> lib. viii. c. 3. 
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J 

tamultuously rushed abroad to distuil) the 
peace of maidciad. 



-velut agmine facto^ 



Qii& data porta^ rxmtA, et tefras turbine perflant.* 

The final object of human life was darkened 
aoid overwhelmed in the storm of conflicting 
opinioni^; and sects, blustering at each other, 
yet conspmng for the. destruction of the com* 
mon welfare, issued from the same parent" 
schooL A restless innovation became the dis* 
tinguishing mark of philosophy. Those who 
could not invent for theibselves, were able at 
least to disfigure the inventions of others. 
Some, therefore, made partial selections, and 
subsisted upon ibixed oj^nions. Some, again, 
delighted in opposites. Aristippus placed the 
happiness of man in pleasure; add Antisthenes 
in virtue!! 

The view which is to be laid before you, of 
these debates concerning theSummum Bonum> 

♦ Mn. L 

t Sk autem diversas inter se Socr^tici de isto fine sententias 
babuerunt, at (qnod vix credibile est^ unius magistri potuisse 
facere sectatores) qufdam summum bonum esse dicerent VolUp- 
iatem, sicut Axistlppus 5 quidam Virtutem^ sicut Antisthenes. 
Civ. Dei, lib. viii. c. 3. 
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shall be drawn principally from two eminent 
writers of antiquity. They have treated the 
subject in different manners, but perhaps with 
nearly equal powers. Cicero has described 
the principal sects which existed in his age, and 
endeavoured to ascertain the merits of each: — 
and we may conclude, that his object in formings 
such a collection of the doctrines of the Grecian 
schools, was to insinuate into the minds of his 
countrymen, those which he deemed most wor>- 
thy of philosophy, or most conducive to the 
welfare of man. 

Varro, favouring the same common cause 
with his friend, has taken a more curious and 
extensive range. He has enumerated, ukA the 
sects which actually existed, but those which, 
in the possible variety of opinions, might exist; 
and has indulged his imagination in the first 
instance, that no escape might be pleaded from 
the preference which he finally gives to the 
philosophy of the old academy. These shall be 
considered in their order. A summary shall, 
therefore, first be given of the leading parts of 
Cicero's treatise " on the ends of good and 
evil." It consists of five books. The first and 
third contain a, statement of the Epicurean and 
Stoical doctrines concerning happiness. Tli^ 
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i^econd and fourth are employed in the refuta- 
tion of both. The positive part of his own 
sentiments (if indeed a comparison of this with 
some of his other works, will allow us to attri- 
bute to him any fixed opinion*) is reserved for 
the last book. Yet this is not done without 
some disguise, and a peculiarity of management 
which betrays his imitation of Plato. He 
scruples to deliver his doctrine in his, own per- 
son. His representative is Piso, who, on this 
occasion, may be regarded as the Socrates of 
Cicero. 

The philosophy of Epicurus is divided by 
Cicero into three branches. In Physics, he 
adopted generally the system of Democritus. 

. * That he is not always m the same mind^ is evident. In 
the third book of the Offices, he reasons according to the Stoical 
formula, becisiuse it seemed to have something more splendid 
and heroic on the subject of virtue, than that of the Old 
Atddemy. At the same time, he takes for himself the licence 
of disputing, which betoAged to a follower of the New Aca- 
demy: — Erit autem haec formula, Stoicorum rationi discipli- 
Hjeque maxim^ consentanea ; quam quidem in his libris, prop- 
terea sequimur, qu6d splendiditHs base ab eis disseruntur, 
quibus quicquid honestum est, idem utile videtur^ nee utik 
quidqnam, quod non honestum. Nobis autem nostra academia 
inagnam lic^ntiam dat, ut quodcunque inaxim^ probabile oc' 
cnrrat, id nostro jure Itceat defenders €« 4. 
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Something, indeed, he added, and something 
he altered. However^ his alterations were not 
regarded by others as necessary amendments. 
On the contrary, he was thought to have cor-r 
rupted what he attempted to correct.* In logic, 
he was confessedly inferior to most of those 
who succeeded in forming schools ;t and his 
open neglect of an art,' which was in so much 
request throughout Greece, brought upon him 
AQ small share of resentment and abuse. The 
particular object of our present inquiry is his 
morals. In this branch of his doctrine he 
unhappily adopted the maxim of Aristippus; 
and thus (strange as it may appear) through a 
scholar of Socrates, was derived a phUosopby 
without elevation of character, or dignity of 
object;:}; a philosophy which, in every age, 

* Democrito ndjicU peipiHica mutans^ sed ita, ut qus ooiri* 
gere yuit, mibi quidem depravare Tideatur. Cic. de Fin. lib. i. 
Q. 6. Bayle blamei him. for depriviog his atoms of the soul 
which bad b«ea given to them by Democritus. Diet, in voc. 
Epicure. 

t Jam IB alterd philosophis parte^ qa» est qujerendi ac disr 
serendi^ qu» Xoyon) dicitur, ille vester plan^, ut mibi quidem 
videtur, inermis ac nudus est. De S*in. lib i. c. 7. 

4 In tertii verd parte, qu» est de yit^ et moribus^ in constir 
todcfoe finisj nil generosum sapit atque magnificHm.. Confirmat 
illud vel maxim^^.qnod ipsa satur^^ ut ait ille> adsciscat et i^« 
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has furnished an apology to the idle and the 
dissolute, and excited, with a few exceptions,^ 
the shame and regret of every sober and vir* 
tuous mind! 

The enthusiasm of the followers of Epicurus, 
however, was not to be abated by any reproof; 
and their attachment to him wi^ shewn in 
modes of zeal peculiar to themselv^* They 
not only adorned their apartments with his 
portrait, but wore it on their rings. In their 
festivities too, he was characteristically remem<- 
bered, and their drinking cups presented the 
resemblances of the great master of pleasure.t 
To these displays of zeal they were emboldr 
ened by their growing numbers; for Laertius, 
who defends his character, gives him such a 
multitude of friends, that they could hardly 

pFobet^ id est voluptatem et dolorera. Ad h«c^ et quae sequa- 
mur^ et quse fiigiamus^ refert omnia. -Quod quanquam Aristippi 
est^ k C3^naicisqae meliil^s liberiClsque defenditur ; tamen ejus- 
modi esse judico> ut nihil homine videatiir indignins. ib. 

* Bayle is strongly inclined to protect Epicurus^ and quotes 
some treatises^ the object of which was to prove that he be- 
lieved and taught some of the higher parts of religion. Bayle 
is a fertile^ and ingenious^ but too frequently^ a misleading 
writer. 

t Cujus imaginem non modo in tabulis nostri familiares^ 
sed etiam in poculis et in iannulis habent. De Fin. lib. v. c. 1. 
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be counted even by whole cities.* From the 
nature of their habitual piirsuits^ therefore, and 
the necessity of perpetual defence against the 
attacks, to which they were exposed from the 
better part of the world, arose those mi^ed and 
discordant features by which the Epicureans 
were distinguished. Cicero hated them; and 
in many parts of his works has contributed to 
the picture of the sect. Indulging an unusual 
complacence among themselves, they were su- 
percilious and arrogant in their treatment of 
others.! Though lax in principle, they were 



* Oi r€ ^IKot, TOffHTOi TO wKfiBoc, i>c /iijS* iv fl-dXecriv okaig 
furfktioOai ^vrdadai. In yit. Epic. His doctrine seems U> 
have been particularly acceptable td the conmion people. — 
Nescio quomodo (is^ qui auctoritatem minimam habet, vim 
maximam) populus cam illis facit. De Fin. lib. ii. c. 14. 

t Turn Velleius fident^r san^, ttt solent isti, nihil tarn rerens^ 
qukm ne dubitare aliqui de re videretur^ tanquam modd ex 
Deorum eoncilio, et ex Epicuri intermundiis descendisset 
De Natur. Deor. lib. i. c. 8. — ^Torquatus is equally disdainful 
of all pursuits but those of Epicurus. Poetry, he affirms^ is 
the ddight only of children ; and the sciences to which Plato 
addicted himself, are built upon false principles. Even if they 
were true^ they contributed nothing to the art of life^ the dis- 
covery of which was reserved for Epicurus. De Fin. lib. i. g. 
21. — ^Lucretius has carried this arrogance to its greatest height. 
The benefits conferred on the world by Epicurusj are greater 
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stfenuofis find dogmatical in doctrine. With 
softness of mind they joined an insolence of 
manner. They lived with delicacy, and dis- 
puted i?rtth vehemence ; and, engaged in the 
continnal pursuit of pleasure, they talked with 
confidence of their exclusive possession of truth 
and virtue! These pretensions increased with 
the hatred which pursued them from the rest 
of mankind; and they learnt to interpret the 
aversion which they could not but feel, in a 
manner the most flattering to their self-love. 
Epibiirus had purposely used a simplicity of 
language,* not often found in the compositions 
of that age. * To this circumstance, therefore, 
they pretended to refer the disgust which pre- 
vailed against them, and the preference which 
was commonly shewn by the men of letters for 
other masters, especially for Plato, Aristotle, 

than those of Ceres^ Bacchus and Hercules ; and he is more 
deseiredly a god than they : — 

Qu6 magis hie merito nobis Deus esse iddetur: 
£i quo nunc etiam per magnas didita gentes, 
Dulcia permulcent animos solatia vitse. 

Lib. V. 
* Laertius notices this, and the rage of the grammarians 
about it: — Ifv {Xe^iv) ori ihtaTdni Mv, Ape?o^vi7c 6 ypafifjta" 
TiKoc amaTai. In Vit, Epic. ♦ 

A A 
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imid Th9<^I)rasttt9.* But . ia retmn, thery e^r 
tolled the fruitfula^ss and origiii^ty of geqii^^ 
which di^tiqguisbed thcar master, — qualitAes 
amply manifested in th^ three huttirQd volumes^ 
pf his cQmpositioiit. They maitit^oed %qq, that 
the 9ub9tapoe of his dQCtri^e W9s incontrover-? 
tible. He was the great disooyerSr of truths the 
sole architect of hamfuahappipess.;]: 

The truth and happiness thms asserted^ wefe 
ponts^ned in a sipgle word— Ple^^urei, This 

* Sed ^xistiinp Ce win^ ^ delec^H> qpod ista Flal<mi4 
Acistptelis^ Thet^hrasti oratiQnis ornamenta neglexerit. De 
Fin. lib. i. c. 5. 

f Laertius calls them cylinders: — icvXtv^po'i fuy yap Wpoc 
THQ rpioKo&CiiQ cltrL Of late^ aii important discoveiy is^ said td 
bave been made. Acoording toi ad we iixmi. Mr. }Iayfter» two 
c^f the thirty-seven books vepi^aeM^ (the 24 and 14U)) havf 
been ascertained among the Herculanean MSS. Mr. Walpole 
mentions also from Palermo the MSS. of some known follow- 
ers of Epicums. *1B09. The expectations which had been 
ndMd by. the. dtsQaveiy>.do not affiear to bftie/ldDiD hMSkd: 
Copies from some of the papyri -haire besa- sent* to "En^kad, 
and published at Oxford ; . bnl the fragmenits ti J^cmlus which 
they exhibit^ are too mutilated to be of any real value. The 
same is said to be.Uie Desult of the Neapolitan work on the 
Hescuiadean MSS. Of the followers of £picuras> no farther 
intelligence has 'been given. 

% Ea ipsa^i qu» ab illo inv^tore vesitatis et quasi arthitecto 
beatse vitse dicta sunt^ explicabo. De Fin. lib. i.. c. 10.. 
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< lias j[>roiiQuii(9Bd to be~the :Siiminiun B«>nttta^o£ 

^ ipaa: mild ;tiiecpnnciple jof Idiis diecisioiif vrkw 

^ ibtehed:;£Raa ibe pkilcisophy of nature. : Ttarn^ 

f its bii^ every jBooiinal is prompted ;te"ileek' 

* pleasure^ audita ^Tmd pain. In the absence of 

pite&ure WB are uneasy^ ;and |}o: not te&t till- we 

1 find \L We are then satisfie^;^ and nothing' 

farth^atis desired« It was ikeTeibrecondikied, 

that pleasure ;is< the genuine obj^t ofJifei* - 

Particiiiar iralup was ^Isa set cm the e^ly in«' 
dic«tidn& of this propensity. They ^v^ere Baid; 
i to flow: ^oia the unadulterated fountain of truth, 

ai^d to indkate the proper rule of bifniain ac* 
tion before^ prejudices w^re acquired^ and before 
the judgment was depraved ; as if it wei^ im-^ 
possible, says Oicero, that those natures, whioh 
are not yet depraved by custom, should have a 

' . -> .i ..:: . ■ '^; -•-. : ^" .': r J .--f •••; '\ ■ ■ • 

suiaed ;br:&b^ ^?eiipinefl<:8li]|1;>i^. boided with ibe poia^ tiU 
ibe. Locriim .|i^D«uM4riiis ^aod ibe pitimdQUfriee of JBubfea r$<- 
sounded: — 

" ". ' m;. ■ i ■ ' ' w . ■ ■ :i ' r f.,\ fi9j ' ■ > 

Laert« in vjl. Epic, 
A a2 
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radical and inbred pravity of fheir own.* * A 
wish was indeed expressted by some of the sect, 
that these original desires might be sanctioned 
by the subsequent testimony of reason, and 
that the rest of the world might be convmeed/ 
by the force of argument, concerning the truth 
of this principle primarily assumed. But Epicu- 
rus was satisfied with the manifest and decided 
preference which was given to pleasure^ not 
only by infants, but by the pure and unsus- 
pected testimony pf the brutes themselves ;t 
and therefore thought, that reason, though co- 
incident with nature, could bring no n^essary 
accession of evidence to its primary and un- 
erring suggeirtions; The warmth of fire, the 
whiteness of snow, the sweetness of honey, are 

* Qnamvis enim depravats non sintj prav» tamen esse pos- 
sunt. De Fin. lib. ii. c. 1 1 . — ^An important remark^ and capa- 
\Ae of a much more serious application thim Cicerb was aware 
of. Socrates seems to have been sensible of the tendency of 
nature to moral disobedience : — hi r^ yap'aWf 'trb^fidn. ervfm- 

Xen. Mem. lib. i. c. 2. 24. 

t Infantes pueri> 'mut». bestiae paen^ loqumitur^ magistri ac 
duceNaturd^ nihil esse prospeniiii^. nisi voluptatem, nihil as- 
perum, nisi dolbrem^ de quibus neq[i]e depravat^ judicaot^ 
neque corrupt^. De Fin. lib. i. c. 21. 
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the immediate discovery of the senses^ not do 
they require to be proved by aay deductions 
-of reason. The same, thei^fore, ought to be 
our conclusion concerning pleasure, because it 
stands on the same natural foundation.* 
- A principle thus dangerous to the moral wel- 
fare of mankind, was likely to be followed with 
suspicion and alarm; and from the defence 
which is undertaken by Laertius, we see how 
serious and extensive was the censure bestowed 
upon Epicurus. Care was, therefore, taken to 
guard against wrong interpretations of his doc- 
trine, while loud complaints were made, that 
the world had conspired to misunderstand or to 
misrepresent it. Accordingly, it was argued, 
that pleasure, as such, is disliked by none; and 
that the pains which it sometimes produces, do 
not belong to its nature, but are to be attributed 
entirely to the unskilful manner in which plea- 
sure is pursued. t Hence the true and inlelli-' 

* Negat opus esse ratione^ Deque disputatio ae^ quam ob i*em 
voluptas expetenda^ fugiendus dolor sit. Sentiri hoc putat, ut 
calere ignem^ nivem esse albam^ dulce mel 3 quorum nihil 
oporteret exquisitis rationibus confiriuare) tantiiiu satis esse 
admonere. De Fin. lib. i. c. 9. 

t Nemo enim ipsam voluptatem, quia voluptas sit, aspeiv 
aatur> aut odit, aut fugit : sed quia consequuntur magui do* 
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gent Epicuraait i^rdfiesN^ «a hatred and can- 
tempt of thoM who abandoned thoaoiseiycs to a 
%to9$ vdhiptuonsDest, and who bought diacte- 
dit on thd pdiilosof^hy of tibe^aect^ by A thong^l^ 
less and indiscrimikiate indulgence.* The zaan 
4f geiratne pteasaro was tobe auan <^jud^aeiit. 
fie was rfeqtinrdd to etnplojriik^ch nicety and 
diaerefion in the ehoioe of bi^ obfj^cts^ aiad the 
mode of obtaining them. Tthore nught befetsea^ 
iio»wbei pleasure ikras not to be tidslen. Somor 
ttnes^ a present iplaastt» wits to be deelioe^ 
and a Idture one pr^eite^? and sometimes a 
small j>a]n was to be endured, that a greater 
Mig^t be avoided. Bat when n6 oflScie of jife 
ili^posed the necessity of forbeaoratiee^^l plear- 
bare was to be taken, and sdl painrto be avoided If 

IcHfot 699, %pi laiiMk9 tokpiatem ^ptpA scwkmli De Fiii. 
lib. i..c. 10. 

* At Ter6 eos ei aoauamiis^ et Justo.odio dignissimos dad- 
mtts, qui, blanditiis pnesentiam Toluptatum ddiniti atqne cor- 
iiipti^ quo8 dolotes et qnaft mdestias excq^turi sint^ occacati 
ettpidine tloa prdVident. ib. 

t Libero tempore, chm sdita nobis est ellgendi optio, c&mqae 
niliil hnpedit^ qud fnintls id^ quod maxim^ placeat^ ftuiere pos- 
siniful^ omtd* vdltptas assunietida esit^ otnuis dolof depeffendn^. 
Temporibus autem quibusdam^ et aut oftcHs debStis^ attt rttttiA 
tiecessitatibfis saip^' elretlet^ nt ei rcXtiptAtei repudiaDdK'siiit et 
uolestitt non lecuiandae. De Fin. lib. I. c. 10. 



<rf 1to;seb0ol^ Jjiat mriDrkind of |)ieasure> eon-4 
$idf^ed in:k» dwn: dattire, could tberie^ be dny 
cfvil; bftt 0mtailthfe evil whifch. might eventu^^^^ 
ally attech.to it, was created by other circum-' 
steroe^ir* Pleaswe, tberefdroi was both the- 
begiwmg and the end of life, ; To this> as to. 
^mt 8u{ireme and finid t^eeit^ were all^huniaiii 
ae}»onat to be. referred; and ; to ec^oy conitaiitr 
pleasure' both of body and noind^withiio ex-^ 
peiiensse^^^ mi expectation of pain, was the> 
Sufdmum Bomrm of mto.f 
: But^bthiag had as yet been said of the vir-^ 
tiiei9; /and it was .inadvisable to construct any* 
system of morals, without allowing thefn some 
plaee in it. Prudence was ther^i»re called inr 
as the preceptress of life; and her office wasi to 
restrain the ira&hpe^s of false opinioii^ to allay 
the tdniaH of ddaire, aad to conduct the votary. 

. * ^B^^ 4^^ a:^^ lovr^v Kfuc^r This is i^ioktd by Laer< 
tills from ^he authorily of ]E!picQru8 himself. 

t J^]^impi: est, oTx^nea reofi^ res^ ^qu^ laudabiies ^d 
referri, ut cum voluptale vivatur. Quoniaox au^em id «st ¥el> 
summiim lw»nuui, vd tiltjmum^ Tel extremum, quod Gneci 
rcXi)c nomiu«ipt^,qu<Hl Ipsuni uiiUam ad aliam rem, ad id autem 
res refenintur...omQes : -fateudum est^ ^miaaum es^e, jb^mum 
j\|ciUHi^ Yivere. De Fiu. lib. i. c. 12. 
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to real plnsore, by confibiiig liim within the 
bounds 4>f nature.* And hence it was, that the 
system of Epicurus aspired to the character of 
Wisdom, and, as Lucretius informs us, obtained 
the name itself as descriptive of its appropriate 
excellence.t In the same manner was Tempe- 
rance employed ; not that it possessed any value 
in itself, but that it was promotive of pleasure, 
which was secured and increased by its judi- 
dous and weU*timed restrictions. Fortilude 
contributed to the same end; and by the safe- 
guard which it furnished to man, rescued him 
from the ill effects of fear, both in life and 
death. Similar too was the connection of jus- 
tice with pleasure ; for by its steadiness it tends 
to a beneficial tranquillity; and by that equi- 
table distribution which it favours, it gives us 
the reasonable assurance, that we shall never 
want a proper supply of those things which are 

* SapieDtia est adhibenda^ quas et terroribus cupiditati- 
biisque detractis, et omnittm falsarum opinidniim temeritate 
direptd^ certissimam se nobifl diicem prsbeat ad voluptatem. 
De Fin. lib. i. c. 13. 

f Deus ille fiiit, Deus, inclilte Memmi^ 

Qui princeps vitse rationem invenit eam^ qus 

Nunc appellatttr Sapietitia • ■■ 

Lib. 5. 
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desired by a nature sound, and imdc^rayed. 
However, while thus associated wi& pleasure^ 
it is to be observed, that the virtues hacf *milj' a 
secondary and subordinate station. In them- 
selves they were of no esteem; nor had they 
any farther value than as they were assistant to 
Pleasure, and promotive of her objects. Such, 
as Laertius confesses, was the settled judgment 
of Epicurus himself.* 

^ It was not to be expected that his enemies 
would fail to take their advantage of so de-' 
grading a principle; and Cicero has mentioned 
the picture which Cleanthes used to draw, for 
the benefit of his scholars, of P^leasure attended 
by the Virtues as her waiting^maids.f But 
Augustin has stated, it at greater length, and 
proved, in this instance, an useful commentator 
on Cicero. Pleasure is seated on a throne, 
delicate in her person, and regal in her state. 
i3eneath, in the habit of servants, stand the 

* Afa he ri^v ^loyi^v Kol ruQapira^ aipeiaQiu, oh M avroc. 
IfMSXt* in vit. Epic. ' 

f Jubebat eos, qui audiebant, secum ipsos cogitaire pictam 
in tabuld Voluptatem pulchemmo in Testitu et. omatu regali, 
in solio sedentem^ pnesto esse Virtntes, ut ancilltilas, quae 
nihil aliud agerent^ nullum sunnt officium ducerent> nisi' ut 
Voluptati ministrarent. De Fin. lib. ii. c. 21. 
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YifftBfts, bbeenrantlof her goMores, aid ready 
to execute: her will. . She issute bei^ c ommand s. 
To Pvudeiioe.it » enjoined^t that she a^Asrtaift 
tiw ihedybds m ^vticb the ku^dolir of B&asua 
aajftbe.hbst adi«BBsliered, adkl tha* afaeipaonflB 
fbtito safety.* Jrofice is oWar *d to tndte m 
sttiUiil a dMiibtitii^il of her good offices; that 
A»y may' ptodaoetke profitable feitens of 
friendship, and the supply 6f tiM»e«oii^esei»»ec!a 
which are necessary for the body. She is also 
required to abstain from icgtir^ to kny^ lest, 
through tiie disturbande of the laws, Pleasuie 
be intenrui^d in the cbjoyment of tbid: security 
which ^he lores^f ' it is the task of Fortitude 
tor oounteract the ill effects of paili hy thadting' 
ihtcnsely of her great unstress Pleasure aodL 
ta dimiiash a ^escoit aogoish. by the remem-'; 
braoce of past cMightsr.;}: Finally, Temperanee- 

^ Qu8B Fhidentiae jabeat^ ut vigilant^ ^inquirat, qnomodi^ 
^olnptBs regnetf, et salva Mt. * Civ. Dei, fib. v^ e. 20. 

t Jiulitis jabeat^ ut pnBstet bendicia qa» potest, ad com-* 
paratndaa aBfteilias ocyrpondlbtts conttsodis necessarias; nuUi 
iaciat inforiam, ne ofifeosis kgibos Voluptas tivere seciira nOD 
jmOt. ib. 

I Fovtitndini jubeat, at si dolor corpori aeeld^t, qui* nan 
oompellat in mortem^ teoeat domidam sQaqa, id est, Vduptatem,, 
ftrdt^- iii animl cof^tatione, vt p^ pnsiioBruiD dellcta^iua 
suaruin recordatioDienp mitiget pnesei^is doloris ac^ileo^. ib. 
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is commaaidM tO; prcmde fbr a due moderatioii 
ia the tt6e:dP foody^especialiy of sucLa^otEiuses a 
m6TB'tfa^m4i0oal delight; ibr noxious kumdurn 
am bcedby toa muiclf iA4'u%enGe and repletion ; 
ttid^ouiidm^s '6f bddy is evter neces^ry to ihi 
fd^a^ces ef Epicurtis;*/. o .. 
> Aftefctbis notiee of his moM systan^ we shall 
hot be'surpr&ed that the whole of his philoao-: 
pfa.^. wisiscooifiiiiddsitedi to the seDses* ' To .thin 
lirimary stdndard he referced.-the btv^s of redscox^ 
kkf^ akid tof natui^. t^ > (All othei^ knowl^idge wa^ 
|iroiiou&d^dtobejeapndousia»di3ii6ertain;' noi 
dagkit we to adsdi the tiui& of any tfailig^ whicb 
is not capable of being proved by sensation. By 
idhering to this rule, \lre are delivearesd ;^oin 
those superstitions to wbicb men are ^subjected 
by^erery othcx kind df p&ilosoj^y. TMs ia tha 
great remedy against the fear of death; for, 
l;iiice deaih destrbys the s^bsfes, and' therefore 
annihilates the man^ qo ill consequences can 
ensue. On the same principle we shall no 

^si delectene^ HH peir immoderalioiiem noxhim fdiqaidvaletti* 
di«l5t& tttttiet5 et i^idfipCaS) t|t(tftn etiam ill ^tf&iis 4eaAu^ 
Spkstttef maftiffiani f&avoA, gr^TtCk'^ffeftdatim ib.- 
- f tldt ^^6y»e iiWO'^r^ alMi<^io¥ Uptrf^ku iMtt.iUfHi- 

Epic. . J : : , 
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longer be terrified by the su^estions of reli- 
gion; for, the senses being the admowledged 
test of every subject, nothing occult or myste- 
rious can remain. By the same superior doc- 
trine are also removed all slavish apprehenmoifis 
of a Deity.* Hence result calmness and <fe- 
liberation of mind ; for, when the nature of 
human desires is once satisfactorily explained, 
a inoderation necessarily followis;t and when 
we have obtained an infisdlible standard of 
judgment, the distinction of truth from false- 
hood is plain and obvious, and the great 
desideratum of hunfean happiness is at l^igth 
discovered. 

Some suspicion might perhaps have foUo^wed 
this free statement of Cicero, pledged as he was 
to refute the system which he describes. But 

* Ad ea accedit^ ut neque divinum numen horreat. De 
Fin. lib. i. c. 12. 

t Epicuras drew his coafidence from the knowledge of phy- 
sics^ in which he took much pride. — ^In physieis plHriBHUB 
posuitl £4 scientii^ et ▼eihorum vis^ et natura orationis, et 
Gonsequentium repogiumi^dmqae ratio potest pecspici. Okn- 
nium autem rerum oaturft cognit4y levamur superstitioQe, 
Uberamur mortis meta, non conturbamur .ignoratione reram^ 
ex qvA ips4 hombiljes exsistunt saep^ foimidines. Denique 
etiam morati meliiis erimus/ cilm didioerimus^ quae uatnra 
desiderat. De Fin. Ub^ i. c. 19. 
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he is amply justified by Epicuras himself, in 
whose letters is contained a summary of his 
philosophy. There we learn, in perfect con- 
formity with the view already taken, that the 
g^eat and reigning object of human life, — its 
beginning ai\d its end, — ^is Pleasure;* yet that 
this excludes neither the possession of virtue, 
nor a discreet submission to labour, for labour 
inaybe rendered by circumstances more desir- 
able than present ease;t that to live pleasantly, 
is therefore to live prudently; J for Fortune is 
no Deity, as the vulgar suppose, but Prudence 
is the mistress of happiness. 

Whoever possesses these principles will not 
be afraid of death ; for he Iqiows, that all good 
and all evil reside in sensation alone.^ Hence 
it follows, that death is no concern of man; for, 
while we live, death is absent from us; but 

* dkik THTO Tr^y fiioy^y ^^p^hy fa^ riKoQ Xiyofur elveu rS 
fuucapiiife iify. Laert. in vit. Epic. 

t "^.ly ore iroXXac fihoyac vir€pl3>aivQfuy^ ^ay irXeioy iifiiy 
Ttf ^vtrxjEptQ Ik r^iav eiHfrai' koX ^roXXac ^Xyii&^Fac iihiy&y 
Kp^iTTHQ vofiiipfA^y, kvu^ay /ul(iay ^f.Ciy ifioyil irap€ucoXtiOj , 
TToXvy ')(p6fyoy hnvfuivaffi rag aXyii^yac ib. 

X «JC e?iv ^iiiaQ iyv, &y€v rd ^poyij^iac^ ib. 
: § Hviy ayodoy Kfd KQKoy ky oXaOiiau* ^ipti^tg ik i^iy aiffO^- 
trttaQ, 6 ^ayarog, ib. 
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vhea ideaAh eemes, we* no'longM e^tist*^ fie, 
tUrefore, who i& gifted witk liealtb oT body, 
and tcanquiliity of ndnd, is truly happy ;tv undt 
being so, ha has no^ fears now nor heB^aAer. 
Though there be gods, be has nothing to b<^ 
or.io diead ftom them. HFith life, al) hig o^**^ 
qems areended, and the pwsuasion of thia truth 
takes frcHnman even the desire of immwtalfty V[: 
To die portrait oi thi&sect Succeeds oii^ ci 
ap opponteLiiatiire* Cicero observes, indeed^ 
Hiattbd oontention with the Stoics was of a more 
noUe and exalted kind than that whicb^ had 
been maintained ynik the Epicureans. These 
yimte destitute of logic, and possessed nether 
sumteness us debate, xaa profoundness in learn- 
ing. The triumph over them was, ther^ore, 
comparatively easy.^ The same fecility at* 

* T6 ^Kaiivaroy oZy twv ttOKtir, 6 ^dyaroc, ^^y Trpog 
llfia^ mi^ep &-av fuy 4/ieIc iJfiev, 6 ddyaroQ ft wdpiriy 
Ihay ^ h ^itywpp^ irufS, r6ff fif^lQ .4k hiiiy* Hv • ^ 

t T^wy yap &9rXaj^c ^t^a waoay aipeiny Kfd fvyi^y 
Iwavayaytiy clSiy M r^y rft tpbfmTOQ hyuiar, Kutrily tffs 
tfn^x^C krupn^l^y. fl>. . 

. i Fv^ic op^ T^ f*"!^ ^^^^ ^P^ ^M^ ^^ Bayatoy, &to- 
XavToy iroul ro r^c tmc hmirdy' ^ Ibropoy wpo^ridikm ypAyov, 
&XXa Toy hSayatFiac &^Xofievtf ^Moy. ib, 

§ Itaque qaanqnapi in QO senaone qui cum Torquito est 
habitus^ non remissi fuimus^ tamen h»c acrior est cum Stoicis 



teiided an Bttmk on thehr prinbiplc^s ; kikl % 
summum bonum resolvc^^le into pleasure albiift; 
liad not sufficient dignity to be capable <>f m 
honourable defence. In both these points 4:h0 
Stoics were manifestly siip^op^ A myii^^aiNt 
Anxious attention to Jogtc; wsaa i( dlstinguishii^ 
mark of that seotv Indeed; Zemo had< plaeeift 
this science dt the bead of ^11 philo^phy^^ wi 
his «diol»& were well instrueted in iii^mm$jgeH 
ment of th^ir feaspnn^ powers, and ih etvr^ 
variety of disputation. They knew the Ta^^oilf 
den^onstration^f and the pfo(»f of things lew 
certain, by those which were more, certab; 
when to use with most advantage the xiautiany 
mode,:]: or that whieh guards the dispiitaai 
from an untimely production of hi» agreementf 
or disagreement; the unassenting inode^^ or 
that which stiffly maintains its grounds smd> 
does la^ot too easily yield even to the force of 

parata contentio. Quae enim de voluptate diemtm, ek ^I60 
acutis^im^ n^c abscondit^ dissertuitnar. Neqae eqim qn^ Jkf 
fendunt earn, versuti iu dis$ereiido sunt, nee )qiii.f29^fi^«diciui^ 
causam difficilem repellunt. De Fin. lib. iii. c. 1, 

* "AXXoi ^£ vfuHtoy fHVTO XoyiKo^ rarrairi* lev^§f(an '.is To 
i^enKQv, Kol rplTgrr tq ifit^ Jv ivc 2^vmv, l4aert.in vit. Zen. 

t 'ATToi^ci^ic. Laert. in vit^ Zen. % ^Xw^oftrr^aid. ib* 

§ *Aveii:acori}«. ib. 



J 
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probability; the irrefbtable mode,^ or that 
which preserves the logician from the shame of 
self-contradiction; and the anti-illusive modest 
or that which is accustomed to bring the out- 
ward appeairances of things to the test of right 
reason, and to pursue every subject to its just 
conclusion. But even the &me of Zeno was 
[Surpassed by the transcendant merits of one, 
who is supposed to have been his scholar; and: 
it was shrewdly suspected by most people, that 
if the gods made use of any system of logic, it 
could be no other than that of Chrysippus.:]: 

But together with their logic, the morals of 
the Stoics were of an higher cast than those of 
the Epicureans. Their summum bonum was 
virtue, or, according to the favourite term of 
Cato, the honestum. And in the maintenance 
of this principle, they exceeded the Peripatetics 
themselves. These indeed gave the supreme 
rank to virtue; and this they asserted in a tone 
the most decisive. Yet they allowed, that, in 
addition to the goods of the mind and body, the 
conjunction of which was indispensable to the 

♦ 'AveXcy{/a. ib. f *A/iara/ori^. ib. 

X Krw i* evlBoiog tv roic hiaXsKriKoig eyiysro, wart &ksiv r^c 
irXe/ttc Hn el wapa ScoTc Jjy ii ^loXcjcrun)^ ^k &r ^v HXXii if 4 
Xpvffcirirecoc. ib. in vit. Chrysip. 
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summuin bonum, certain external advantages 
were also. desirable, in order to leave no rea- 
sonable wish of happiness unsatisfied: On the 
other handy the Stoics positively denied, that 
either the nature or the name of good was to be 
ajttributed to any thing but the honestum. Thi^ 
was the sole object of a life directed to a right 
end, and in this, without the concurrence of any 
other reputed good, consisted the true and 
proper happiness of man.* 

Thus far the Stoic appears to be superior to 
the Epicurean in the choice of his moral prin- 
ciple^ and in the means of impressing it on the 
reason of mankind. But he soon forfeited the 
advantages with which he began, through the 
unbending and injudicious rigour with which 
he employed them. It was the peculiarity of 
his sect to push every principle to excess. And 
thus it happened, that they eventually injured 
the very cause of reason and virtue which they 
attempted to promote. The natural result of 

* Pugnant St<Mci cum Peripateticis. AUe^ negant quic- 
quam esse bonum, nisi qiHxl honestum sit. "^Alteri;, plnrimum 
se, et long^ long^que plurimum tribuere honestati, sed tamen 
et in corpore, et extra, esse qu»dam bona. £t certamen ho- 
oestum, et disputatio splendida; omnis est eiiim de virtutis 
dignitate contentio. De Fin. lib. ii. c. 21. 

h B 
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their study of logic ought to have been such a 
lucid arrangement of their doctrines, and such 
a restriction of them within the bounds of right 
reason, as should convince their adversaries, 
and make objection hopeless. But labouring 
at demonstration with too much strictness, they 
clouded what might have been clear.* Over- 
straining the arguments which promised to be 
most serviceable to their cause, they deprived 
them of their natural evidence; and feeling, or 
affecting to feel, that the terms hitherto em- 
ployed in philosophy were not sufficiently ex- 
act to express the niceness of their conceptions, 
they became unnecessarily technical,! or grew 
obscure through an ill-judged attempt at a dis- 
crimination which knew not when to be satis- 
fied. These were some of the prominent errors 
of their dialectics. 



* Non mehercul^ soleo temer^ contra Stoicos, saysCiceio; — 
nou quo illis admodnm assentiar^ sed pudore impedior^ ita 
multa dicunt, quie vix intelligam» De Fin. lib. iv. c. 1 . Cato 
allows the obscurity, but endeaTours to charge it on the sub- 
ject. It was well answered, however, that the Pedfiatetics 
^eke intelligibly on the same subjects. 

t Cato takes the liberty which Zeno had used — c^ mn 
aUquam invenisset inusitatam, inauditum quoque ei lei 
imponere. De Fin. lib. iii. c. 4. 
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It was Still more to be desired, that the mo? 
ral principles which they so loftily maintained, 
should haVe been adapted, with temper aod 
judgment, to the understandings and afiectionig( 
of mankind. But this salutary application waq 
prevented by ihe extravagance, unfortunately 
so characteristic of the Stoical sohool. While 
the honestum was pronounced to be the only 
object of human pursuit^ the needful offices and 
tender relations of common life appeared to be 
extinguished ; and mankind^ instead of beings 
attracted to goodpess thus proclaimed, main^^ 
tained a suspicious distance from it. Gravity 
was forced into severity, and constancy into fe- 
rociousness. Virtue learnt to clothe herself in 
perpetual frowns, and walked abroad for the 
terror of the world. Moral duty became at 
once narrow and impracticable, refined and in- 
tolerant, unintelligible and forbidding. Little 
was left to complete this view of the unamiable 
temper and habitual glooni of the Stoic ; yet 
even this was filled up by the rage and envy of 
philosophical party.* Swelling with the arro- 



* Laertius says^ that Chrysippas was envious of the fertility 
of £picurus*s genius^ and determined to write book for hoc^:-r^ 
iiiikov U avrov Xpv^cinroc iv voXvypcu^lq.' Kada ^ij^i Kapvea^s, 
BB2 
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gance of his own sufficiency, he stoutly denied 
the possession of wisdom, or virtue to the rest of 
mankind. Though, in certain points, the sug- 
gestions of that reason which is common to all, 
produced in his mind an iitiavoidable concur- 
rence with other men, he scorned to confess it* 
And though, on other occasions, he availed him- 
self of the labours of a rival school, he loudly 
maintained his independence and originality, 
and affected to despise the aid of all foreign re- 
sources. While he meanly borrowed the sub- 
stance of his philosophy, he proudly concealed 
it; and clandestinely adopting the doctrines of 
the Peripatetics and Academicians, stamped 

ta^ffitov ahroy tap /3ij3XiitfV ^iroiraXwv' €i yap rt ypd^c 6 
"Satiic^fpot, fikoytiKsi roffSro ypa\j/ai 6 Xpvd^ciriroc* In Tit £pic. 
He seems iodeed to haFe succeeded in his rivalry, and to have 
more than doubled Xhe number. However, amidst this shew 
of copiousness^ he was *^ hard-bound j*' for in order to com- 
plete the necessary quantity of volumes, he quoted profusely 
from other writers^ and repeated himself too. It was the praise 
of Epicurus, that his numerous writings were his own. 

* Quis enim ferre posset ita loquentem eum, qui se auctorem 
viUe graviter et sapienter agendas profiteretur^ nomina remm 
commutantem^ cdimque idem sentiret quod omnes, qnibus 
eandem vim tribueret, alia nomina imponentem, verba modd 
mutahtem, de opinionibus nihil detrahentem } De Fio. lib. iv. 
e.g. 
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them widi a new name, and asserted them as 
his own.* 

A few sljxecimens/ firsts of the principles of 
the Stoics, and next, of the manner in which 
they attempted to deduce Iheir philosophy from 
the nature of man, will be necessary to substan- 
tiate the .character here attributed to them. 
Lest a more diffuse discussion should leave their 
favourite maxim imdefined, and therefore de«^ 
prive it of its cogency, they had recourse to 
the point ^d compression of their much^loved 
logic. They stated therefore, in a sytbpgistio 
manaisp, that whatever is, in its nature, goody 
is laudable; and that whatever is laudable, is 
virtuous, or honestum. Hence the conclusion 
wa3 drawn, that what is good, must therefore 
be virtuous, or honestufla.t ^ 

It is obvious that this argument was liable to 
be combated at the outset, by all thpse who 
counted personal and extrinsic conveniences 

* Stoici, ciiiu k Peripateticis et Acadenucis omnia tranST 
tolissent, nomliubtts aliis: easdem res secuti sunt Dfi. Fin. 
lib. Y, c. 8. 

t CoQclttduntur ,igitar eorum argumeota sic :— quod, est; 
bonum> omne laudnbile est; quod autem laudabile est, omne. 
bonestiun est: — ^£oiium,igitur. quod jest, bonestum est. D^ 
pin. lib. iij. c. 8t 
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among the goods of life; for^ though 
riches, fame, and other such circumstances, 
were by many esteemed to be good, yet by few 
were they said to be laudable^* These, thare- 
fore^ were not convertible terms, nor wene they 
necessarily predicated of the same objects. 
However, the Stoics were unmoved, nmi per- 
sisted in their happy discovery, that all possi- 
ble good was contained in, and cisnfined to, the 
honestum; — ^and hence it was still represented 
as the only object of human pursuitf On die 
same principle they determined, that the only 
object to be avoided was. that ^hidi is^fiposed 
to the only object to be pursued. But the con- 
trary to virtue, or the honestum, is vice, or, ac- 
ooiding to the favourite term of Gato, the turpe. 
It followed, therefore, that as to the real pur- 

* Quis tibi ergo istud dabit, pneter Pyrrfaonem, Aristonem, 
eorumve similes? quos tn non probas. Aristoteles, Xenocrates, 
tota ilia fainilia^ doh dabit; quippe qui valetudinem. Tires, 
divitias, gloriam, multa alia, bona esse dicunt, landabilia non 
dkattt. De Fm. lib; iv. c. 18. 

t Mniy dtlMrs Iwd deteittined tbtt viftue wns desinble 
on its own account. The peculiarity of the Stoics Was in the 
asfcrtion, that the honestum was the only good, and therefore 
the only ihing to be desiivd. — Ceteris faaec est ttfenda sententta^ 
moKim^ tameb his Stolicis, qui nihil alivd in bonomm numeR), 
nisi honestum, esse voluerunt. De Fin. lib. iii. c. 11. 
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poses of JifeV ho other tfmn ffae&e two da&ses of 
tfaingB coQid properly be said to exist. And 
this led to tlie disregaxd so strongly shewn by 
itlie\StDics, for all Ihose comnpiou and interme^ 
tdiate objects wiiicdi are termed blessing or 
j&irii^ by the rest of mankind. The goods of 
the body, or of forthine, w^e no part of the 
iionestum, tmd were thereficnre treated as if they 
4iad no beiog, ^or were of no serious considera- 
tiou« And on the same principle, poverty, 
paifn, deformity, and other such things, were 
no part of the tnrpe, and therefore could not be 
ocmsideredas e^ils by the wise ix^in. However, 
some indirect notice o£ these objects was fcureed 
irbm the Stoics in their own. despite. Indeed, 
it is obvious that life cannot subsist without the 
experience of them in a greater or less degree. 
It was therefore reluctantly granted, that some 
of those things which are commonly called 
good, might indeed be taken by man, if he had 
his (^oice; but they were not to be pursued, 
or desired, as if they were of any value in their 
own nature.* And in the same manner, those 

* IMa, qw in corpore exceUevent, stult^ antiquos dixisse.per 
4« esseca^tendaj — et 8UiBeiida|)olii^s^ qniun expetenda. De 
Fin. lib. iv. c. 8. On this was founded their claim of cvirodeiac 
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which were repated to be evil, might be simply 
declined, in case of a free choice; but that 
none of them were of sufficient moment to be 
dreaded.* In short, all these are of a neutral 
character. They have not in themselves the 
qualities either of good or evil ; but all the good 
or evil supposed to be in th^n, depends entirely 
on the use or application which is made of them 
by man himself-t Yet though they are cer- 
tainly neuter and indifferent in their nature^ all 
of them may not be equally unimportant with 
respect to man. Some may contribute, more 
than others, to wisdom or virtue; and this may 
be supposed of certain qualities of the body, 
without which the endowments of the mind 

for themselves, while other men were subject to the grosser 
influeDce of itaS^. Civ. Dei, lib. xiv. c. 8. 

* Nemo est quio, ci^m ntrumvis Uceat, aptds malit et inte- 
gras omnes partes corporis^ quitm eodem usu imminutas aut 
detortas habere. De Eib. lib. ii. c. 5. 

t Twy ^€ ovTW fJKwi TO. fuy &ya0ct clvai* ra hi, KtULoT rk %, 
^^T€pa' ayaBa fuv ay tclq re aperast ^povticrtv, Sixcuoffvyiiv, 
avBpeiayy trdHJipoavyiiyj Koi rd Xoiira* koko. M, rd kyoyria^ h^go^ 
ovyiiy, hliKiay, koX rd Xoiira' nlhtpa Ik, 6ffa fii^re up^cXeI fiifrc 
fiXdrrrtC oioy iw^, vyula, //3ov4, icoXXoc, ^^xvc, wXSroc, &5{a, 
shyiysuif icat rd r^Toit iyayria, ^dyarot, ySiro^, frovoq, al«)(0£, 
kadiyiia, xcv/a, ahoUa, Svayiysia, xal rd riroig vopairX^flrai* 
Laert. in vit. Zen. 
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cannot be preserved in their pwfeqti(^« Thes^^ 
therefoxe, maybe entitled tor jt^proportioaskt eM« 
timation relatively considered.*^ .j^ccorditii^, 
to these Zeno gave the name of wfony/im^a, or 
things preferred But others are not conducive 
to this beneficial purpose, and therefore are of 
no estimation: and to the^e was given the 
counter-term of «w-wrf ony/^fK*,. or things rejected. 
Other distinctions were still made, whether (rf 
things thus estimable, some might not have 
greater reason than others for the preference 
shewn to them; and whether, of the things dcT 
serving no estimation, some might partly carry 
in their own nature the causes of their rejection, 
and partly not. But into these, and other such 
questions, it would be both tedious and trifling 
to enter. I will not discuss, with the minute- 
ness of Stoical discrimination, what is the pre- 

* Quae autem aestimanda esseiit, eorum in aliis satis esse 
causae, quamobrem quibusdam anteponuntur, ut in valetudine, 
ut in integritate sensuum, &c.} — alia autem non esse ejusmodi. 
Itemque eorum, qu8& null^ aestimatione digna essent, partim 
satis habere causae, quamobrem rejicerentur, ut dolorem, sen- 
suum amissionem, &c.; — partim non« Itemque hinc esse illud 
exoitum^ quod Zeno wporf/fiivoy, contrique quod d^roTrpoiyy/ic- 
voy Dominavit, ciim uteretur in lingud copiosa factis tameii 
nominibus ac novis. De Fin. lib. iii. c. 15. 
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cite natuK of those circumstances bekmgvig^ 
die co&dition of man, which canart' be jsaid to 
hare any discoverable iaBA»»ee<m im miiid, or 
alfect ^ gnat pdrpose of his life. I will not 
iiic(mre> in what class we on^ to ^ace the 
power of extending or conttadang a &^er ; or, 
ift what 6end6 we are to proootince itiadiffweiit, 
that the hairsof Ottrheadsho^dheav^^orodd."^ 
Let us pass to pointe of more teportioiee. 

From the rigorous maintenaneeof their lin- 
ing maxim, that the honestum is the sol6<^eet 
x^ life, came the extraordinary doctrine of tlie 
equality of all vices. In this l^reed dieir 
principal authorities, Chrysippus, PefS^iis, and 
Zeno; for, as it was argued, if that which is 
true, cannot have any thing tt^iet than trath; 
and if that which is ^se cannot be exceeded 
by any thing more false than falsehood ; neither 
can deceit be greater than deceit ; nor is one sin 
greater than another; therefore they are equal. 
This was supposed to foe proved by a &miliar 
and convincing example. Two men are walk* 
ing to Canobus; one of them is a hundred sta- 



* *AXXwc ^€ \iyEtai ahdi^opa, rd fiiiTe opfiiig fAtfre a^op/dfc 
KivriTUcd' &Q ixei to apnctj cxciJ' tiri Tfjg ice^aX^c rpixaQ Ij ircpcr- 
rdg, ij iKreiyai rov SaicrvXoy, rj mf^iiKai, Laert. in vh. Zen. 
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dm £toin it; the other only one; but both of 
thelDSL are Equally not in Canobus.* On the 
iiame principle^ therefore^ it was concluded^ 
^^Oat ^ose wIk) are guilty of vices^ reputed to 
be, some of ^Hbmok gentw^ abd aoBEie lesg^aie 
equally not in tbe honestum. Their actions 
are n6 part <^ virtue; and as there is no tBKt^ 
dium^t ^^7 ^^^t all equally belong to tii^ 
class of the turpia. 

A siteilar reasoning was employed concerning 
that wisdom which belongs to the honestuiro. 
Erery n^ wad pnmounced to be either wise or 
foolish; and each of these cases was to be uik^ 
derstbod ib a strict and absolute manner. No 
gradations were allowed, for here also the exist* 
ence of a medium Was denied. This too Was 
supposed to be proved by familiar examples; 
feir, as Cato argueis>:J; the whelp which is several 

* Kalydp o iKorpv raSiaa kir^iav Kai/ai/3(«, Kal « tva, briir^£ 
HK tlviv kv Kavdffif. Laert. in vit. Zen. 

A. 

X Ut eoim qui demersi sunt in aqcd, nihilo magis respirare 
pOesunt, si non Ij^tig^ absont k summo^ ut jam jamque pownt 
emergere^ qukm si etiam turn essent in profundo : — ^nec catulus 
iU^ qXii jatt ap|)iropinquat ut videat^ plus cernit quam is, ^ui 
modo est natus^ ita qui pioces^it aliquantCkm ad virtuti^ aditunl^ 
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days old, is, with respect to actaal sight, on a 
par with the whelp which is just born. The 
man too, who is immersed in water, whether he 
be near the surface, or at the lowest depth of the 
ocean, is equally incapable of respiration. On 
the same principle, therefore, it is concluded 
that he, who has not completely emerged from 
folly, cannot, in any degree, be either wise or 
happy! With similar extravagance was it con- 
tended by the sect, that he who once became 
wise, must always continue so;* that there was 
a chain of connection between the virtues, and 
that he who possessed one, necessarily drew the 
rest after it, and therefore possessed all;t and 
finally, that the man thus gifted, was thence- 
forth free from all possibility of vice or error !:|; 

iiihil6 miniis in miseriA est, qukm ilie, qui nihil procesait Be 
Fin. lib. iii. c. 14. Cicero connects a constitutional tenderness 
for Plato with his reprobation of such principles : — ^ut Plato, 
tantus ille vir, si sapiens non fuerit^ nihil6 melius, qq^ qiMs 
improbissimus^ nee beatii^s vixerit. lb. o. 9. 

v6p\riT0t ydp i^iy, Kal irdrrore ry ipvxgf XP^*** ^*T rcXct^ o 
tnrtidaTos* Laert. in vit. Zen. 

t Tdf .^€ dperd( Xiyatny KarcucoXtidtiv ^XX^Xcuf, jcol rov 

X "Eri Kcu cii'o/iapr^rttc, rf dircp(Tr«^ref elyat i/uapr^/Eiari. 
ib. 
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These are perhaps sufficient specimens of 
their principles; and it only remains to see, in 
what maimer the Stoics deduced their philoso- 
phy from the nature of man. 

The Stoics, like the Epicureans, took their 
view of ma^n from the first stage of life. From 
this, however, they drew a different conclusion. 
Every animal, they observed, as soon as it is 
bom, shews a disposition to preserve its being, 
and to love whatever is promotive of its wel-^ 
fere.* On the same principle, it dislikes and 
avoids whatever appears to have a contrary 
tendency. This they pointed out in the actions 
of infants, who shew a desire to obtain the things 
which are salutary to them, and a dread of the 
opposites. But the difference of opinion began 
concerning the motive, to which these actions 
were to be attributed. The Stoics dreaded to 
admit that pleasure was the primary object of 
nature, lest an inlet should be given to what 
was base in itself, and lest human life should 
be degraded by the establishment of so unwor- 



* Placet iilis, simul atque natum sit animal (hinc enim est 
ordiendum) ipsum sibi conciliari et commendari ad se conser- 
vanduiDj et ad suum statum, et ad ea quae conservantia sunt 
ejus stat{is, diligenda. De Fin. lib. iii. c. 5. 
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thy a principle.* They dier^re attr3>ttted 
these early actions of the animal to self-love, as 
the only motive, and contended, that this was 
previous to any sensation of pleasnre.f To 
the guardianship of this salutary motive is the 
infant committed, till some comprehension of 
things;}; is obtained, and some insight is formed 
into the arts of life. Hence arises the choice 
of things estimable, and the rejection or neglect 
of those which are not so. The former are said 
to be according to nature; and as the primary 
business of life is to preserve the state of nature, 
the next concern must be to cherish and adhere 
to those things which are agreeable to ft. In 
this consists the power of a just selection; and 
here we see the junction of human duty with 
the exertion of a moral preference.^ Here too 

* Ne, li vdittptfttem natora. posidflse in iis rebus videatar, 
^a«e pjrim9 appetuntur^ muka turpia sequantur. ib. 

t Id ita esse sic probantj, qudd, antequkm Toluptas aut dolor 
attigerit^ salutaria appelant parvi^ aspementurque contraria; 
quod non fieret^ nisi statum suum diligerent^ ipteritum time- 
rent, ib. This is the doctrine of Chrysippus : — Trjy-ie ir^imiv 
opfxiiv (^affi TO iStoy t^civ ivl rb rrfpeiy kavTO, olKeiHoriC' airrf 
rfiQ (^vveioc M &pxiic> Laert. in vit. Zen. 

J KaraXi7i//c(c. De Fin. lib. iii. c. 5. 

§ Qu4 inventd selectione^ et item rejectione, sequitur deii^-' 
ceps cum officio selectio. De Fin. lib. iii. c^ 6. 
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are the seeds of the pelebrated wisdom of iSie 
Stoics, that Mrisdom* which, marking the order 
of things, and pepsistiag in a right choice, pro- 
duces a life in accordance with nature,* and 
discovers the true good, or the honestum itself. 
And thus at length it appears, why this train 
of reasoning was adopted by the Stoics, namely, 
that the life of man might not be abandoned 
to the blind and vicious impulse of deiure, but 
might he conducted according to the. more cer* 
tain selection of wisdom; for the intelligenoe 
of the difference of things, though subsequent 
in time to the primary appetencies of nature, 
is prior in importance, and claims all our atten- 
tion and regard.^ 

It mig^t have been sufficiently creditable for 
the Stoics to provide in this manner for the 

* The high praises bestowed on nature by the Stoics^ seem 
to be founded on the maxim^ that the natures of men are but 
parts of the nature of the universe : — [lipri yap eitrir at fifiirepai 
^ivtiQ rfit r« oXci* ^t^p reXnc yivtrtu r^ iiKoXABwi rgf ^vcrci 
Sjy^ 6ic€p isl icar* apcnyK ainru jcou tsara r^v r&v 6\m», Laerti 
in Tit. Zen. 

t Simul autem oepit intelligentiam,— -niulto eam plurfo'sitii- 
mavit^ qukm omnia iUa^.qus prim^m dikxeral; atqne ita oog- 
nitione et rotione oolkgit, ut statneret, in iU^ ooJlocatiun sum* 
mum iilud bominis per se laudanduu et expatendum bonum.' 
De Fin. lib. iii. c. 6. 
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Dirholesome operation of wisdom. But it seemed 
to be a decree of their own fate, that whatever 
they began with reason, should end in absurdity 
and rant; and that a momentary sobriety should 
^be amply avenged by a return of their con- 
stitutional extravagance. The wise man, thus 
formed from the first puhctum of intelligence, 
is pretematurally enlarged, till he fills up all 
the view, and hides every other object. With 
the qualities thus aggregated in his person, he 
is declared to be perpetually fortunate and su- 
premely happy. He is safe by prerogative, en- 
tire in himself, and free from all those accidents 
to which men Jess highly gifted are always ex* 
posed. He is moved by no danger, and hin- 
dered by no difficulty.* He is in want of no- 
thing, nay, he is in full possession of all things.f 
In short, he is a king, in a truer sense than Tar- 
quin;:]: a dictator^ of a larger and higher autho- 

* C(^ hoc sit extiemum, congruent^r naturae convenien- 
li^oe vlyere, necessario sequitur^ omnes sapientes semper fell- 
cit^r, absolute^ fortunate vivere, nuUd re irapediri^ null4 prohi- 
beri, nulla egere. De Fin. lib. iii. c. 7. 

t Kac r&y trtHJHoy Be irdpra elvai. Laert. in vit, Zen. 

t Rectiiis enim appellabitur Rex qukm Tarquinius^ qui nee 
se, nee suos regere potuit } rectiiis magister popoli (is enim 
est Dictator) qiikm , Sylla, qui trium pestiferaruin Titiomni, 
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rity, than Sylla. He is wealthy, too, beyond all 
the treasures of Crassus, wio would not have, 
iharched across the Euphrates without any other 
object than that of gain, if he had not been 
stung by the sense of want. Beauty, in the 
best sense and the highest degree, is also the 
property of the wise man; that beauty of the 
mind, which so far surpasses all beauty of the 
body. And he is possessed of true liberty; for^ 
he obeys no master from without. He is invin- 
cible too; for, though his body be einchained, 
his mind is free, and mocks every attempt at 
restraint. Nor needs he to wait till death comes, 
that it may be determined, whether his life has 
been happy or otherwise. He is necessarily 
happy in himself, under all circumstances, and 
at all times. Finally, death is in his own 
power ; for whenever it appears eligible to the 
philosophy which he professes, he voluntarily 
quits life, that he may shew the perfection of 
his wisdom, and the agreement of his mind with 

hixnri»« avaritiie^ crudelitatis^ magister fdit: — rectiiis dives 
qukm Crassusj qui nisi eguisset^ nunquam Eupbratem nuM 
belli causi transire volnisset. De Fin. lib. iii. c. 22. — Tbe list 
of magnificent titles and qualities migbt easily be enlarged 
from Laertius; but tbose wbieb are mentioned in tbe text 
will, pethaps^ be deemed sufficient. 

C C 
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the supreme rule of nature. Nor is this confined 
to the experience of evil fortune, as some. sup- 
pose. It results entirely from the balance of 
circumstances and their weight in the scale of 
nature.* If more circumstances, whether ac- 
tual or contingent, persuade to life; the Stoic 
must continue his existence; if otherwise, he 
will end it. And thus it may happen, that the 
foolish man may be bound to remain in life, 
though surrounded by misery, and the wise 
man may be required to die a voluntary death, 
though happy, and in the full enjoyment of 
prosperity! 

Such is the termination of the Stoical wisdom, 
and by this absurd and impious jargon was the 
detestable practice of suicide connected with 
the most arrogant assumption of virtue, and 
made an eventual part of the duty of man ! 

Let us ascend then to the doctrines of those 
whom Cicero so often distinguishes by the name 

. * In quo enim plura sunt^ quae secundiiin naturam sunt, 
bujus officium est in vitd manere ; in quo autem aut sunt plura 
eontraria^ aut fore videantur^ hujus officium est ^ viti excedere. 
Ex quo apparet^ et sapientis esse aliquando officium excedere ^ 
viii, cdm beatus sit ; et stulti manere in vitd, cdm sit miser. 
De Fin. lib. iii. c. 18. To the Epicurean, actual and great 
suffering was a sufficient warrant for quitting life. 
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of the Antients* ^rom the inquiry which has 
just been made into the character of some of 
the later sects, it appears that they confined 
their Views to single points, and therefore in- 
jured philosophy "by narrowing its boundaries. 
Nor were there wanting other masters, whose 
maxims were selected with similar restrictions. 
Hieronymus placed the Summum Bonum in a 
freedom from pain; while Herillus determined 
that it was to be found in science alone.* But 
it had been the characteristic of tliie Old Aca- 
demy, to consider the subject in a more liberal 
and extensive nianner; and in this sect were . 
compriehended the followers of two pre-emi- 
nent men, the immediate disciples of Plato, 
who were distinguished by the name of Acade- 
micians; and the Peripatetics, who adhered 
to the doctrine of Aristotle'; a master, whom 
Cicero would have regarded as the first of phi- 
losophers, if Plato had never existed.^ These, 

* Hoc (non dolere) Hieronymus Summum Bonum esse 
dixit. — Saep^ ab Aristotele^ k Theophrasto mirabilit^r est 
laudata per se ipsa rerum scientia. Hoc uno captus, Herillus 
scientiam Summum Bonum esse defendit, nee rem ullam aliam 
per se esse expetendam. De Fin. lib. v. c. 25. 

t Audebo te ab h4c Academid novd ad veterem illam vocare ; 
in qu&, ut dicere Antiochum audiebas, non ii soli numerantur, 

cc2 
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therefore, did not direct mankind to the pursuit 
of any single object. They preferred all the 
primary objects of nature, collectively taken; 
the health, strength, and beauty of the body, 
the soundness of its parts, and the constant pre- 
servation of the whole; and the corresponding 
goods of the mind, — those seeds, from which 
the honestas was to spring,-^those sparks, 
from which the flame of virtue was to kindle.* 
To pursue virtue, and all those objects in con- 
nection with, though in subordination to, her, 
was declared to be most agreeable to nature; 
and to attain them all, was the Summum Bo- 
num of man. This settled doctrine, as Cicero 
says, was equally maintained in all their books; 
in those which were prepared for popular in- 
struction, and those which were reserved for 

qui Academici vocantur, Speusippus^ Xenocrates^ Polemo, 
Grantor, ca&teiique^ sed etiam Peripatetici veteres^ qDoniin 
princeps Aristoteles^ quem^ excepto Flatone^ haud scio an 
rect^ dixerim principem philosophorum. De Fin. lib. y. c. 3. 
The Antiochus here idluded to^ had been also the master of 
Varro. 

* In quibus numerant incolumitateni^ consenration6mque 
omnium partium^ valetudinem^ sensus integros^ doloris vacui- 
fatem, vires^ pulchritudinem^ esterdque generis ejusdem : quo- 
rum similia sunt prima in animis^ quasi virtutum igniculi et 
semina. ib. y. c. 7. 
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private use within the pale of the sect. There 
was indeed a difference in the style of these 
writings, for that of the commentaries was 
more exact than that of the exoteric books, and 
this sometimes created an appearance of dif- 
ference in the doctrine. But it was only an 
appearance, and the sense was commonly the 
same in both.* Such then being their prin- 
ciples, let us attend to the mode of reasoning 
adopted by the sect for the purpose of esta- 
blishing the superiority which was claimed for 
them. 

It is to be observed, that all the sects thought 
it necessary to refer their inquiries to one com- 
mon point. All appealed to nature in the first 
instance; and all quarrelled afterwards about 
the interpretation of her will. To nature, there- 
fore, looked also the old academicians; and in 
order to discover the principles by which, human 
life was governed, they went back to its early 
stages. They were the inventors of the maxim, 

* De Sammo Bono^ quia duo genera librorum sunt, unum 
popularit^r scriptum^ quod tfyn-tpiKov appellabant; altenun 
limatius, quod in commentariis reliquerunt: non semper idenf 
dicere videntur ^ nee in summd tamen ipsd aut yarietas est uUa^ 
apud bos quidem quos nominavi, aut inter ipso» ^ssentio. 
De Fin^lib. v. c. 5. 
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which, as we have just seen, was adopted by the 
iStoics, that the primary motive by which ani- 
mals were governed, was self-love; by this they 
were prompted to preserve their existence^ and 
to live in the manner most agreeable to the dic- 
tates of nature.* But it was evident that the 
same nature is not bestowed on every animal. 
In order, therefore, to ascertain the ultimate 
object of human pursuits, it was deemed neces- 
sary that an inquiry should be previously made 
concerning the peculiar constitution of the ani- 
mal, MAN^ 

Hence arose the characteristic doctrine of 
the Old Academy. To this, therefore, Piso 
steadily looks, and in the gradual and cautious 
manner in which he makes his approaches to 
the condition of man, we see his anxiety, lest 
his conclusion should be exposed to the subse- 
quent hazard of contradiction. 

There are animals constituted not as man is. 
These indeed will also look to the rule of na- 

* Ergo instituto veterum^ quo etiam Stoici utuntiiry hinc 
^apiamus exordium. Omne animftl seipsum diligit) et simul 
ac ortum est^ id agit^ ut se conservet^ qu6d hie ei primus ad 
omnem vitam tueudam appetitus h naturd datur^ se ut conser- 
vet^ atque ita sit affectum^ ut optim^ secundCkm naturam affec- 
tum esse possit. De Fin. lib. t. c, 9. 
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tore, but the object of their pursuit will be dif- 
ferent from that of man: for, the end to be at- 
tained is adapted to the peculiarity of bein^ 
which distinguishes one animal from another. 
There are creatures either entirely destitute of 
soul, or, at the utmost, endued with a very slen- 
der portion of it. Of these, therefore, the sum- 
mum bonum is properly and characteristically 
placed in the body. To this class belong the 
swine, an impure and devouring race; and it 
has been aptly conjectured, that the gods, in 
their wisdom, put into them a low species of 
soul, that it might act on their bodies as a salt, 
and preserve them from putrefaction.* Some- 
what more generous is discoverable in creatures 
above these; and better indications of mind 
are to be perceived in lions, dogs, and horses, 
which may be said to exhibit certain resem- 
blances of virtue.t A similar reasoning may 

* Etenim omnium rerum, quas creat natiira, et tiietur, qu» 
aut sine animo^ aut non multd seciis, earum summum bonum 
in corpore est: ut non inscit^ illud dictum yideatur in sue, 
animam illi pecudi datam pro sale, ne putresceret. De Fin. 
lib. V. c. 13. 

t Sunt etiam bestiae qussdam, in quibus inest aliquid simile 
▼irtutis, ut in leonibus, ut in canibus, ut in equis, in quibus 
non corpora soliim, ut in suibus, sed etiam animorum aliquft 
ex parte motus quosdam videmus. ib. c. 14. 
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be employed even concerning inanimate things^ 
trees, plants, and the like. Indeed, we com- 
monly say, that they live, or that they die; ths|t 
they are old or young; that they are vigoibuB 
or weak; and we bestow upon them what may 
be termed an education.* These, therefore, 
have also their respective objects, which are 
adapted to the peculiarity of nature belonging 
to each of them in its class of being: and this 
is so certain, that if the condition of any were to 
receive an alteration, a change of the object to 
be pursued must take place in proportion to the 
change of condition. Piso thinks this position 
of sufficient importance to be illustrated by an 
example. The culture of the vine is from with- 
out; nor would its own vegetative powers be of 
much avail, unless they were improved and di- 
rected by the care of man. If then the vine 
could speak, and declare its own wishes con- 
cerning its actual condition, it would require 
just that treatment which the vine-dresser at 

* Earum etiam rerum quas terra gignit^ educatio quaedam 
et perfectio est, non dissimilis animantium : itaque et vivere 
vitem et mori dicimus 3 arbor6mque et noyeUam^ et vetulam ; 
et vigere et senescere. Ex quo non est alienum, ut animanti- 
bus^ sic iUis et apta quaedam ad naturam aptare^ et aliena. De 
Fin. lib. v. c. 14. 
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present bestows upon it. But if we should 
suppose it tp be suddenly endued with sense 
and appetite, and the power of motion, it would 
not be satisfied with this kind of treatment. 
It would no longer be subject to the absolute 
disposal of the vine-dresser, but would have an 
higher object in view, and begin to feel a hew 
care of its own, adapted to the preservation of 
its added faculties. In short, it would now pro- 
vide for itself, not as a plant, but as an animal. 
If we should suppose it to make yet another ac- 
quisition, and to obtain a soul like that of man, 
its self-love would accompany its new property, 
and increase with its increasing value. Yet, 
even in this case, the vine would not abandon 
all care of its original nature, notwithstanding 
the great value of the additions which had been 
made to it. Its principal attention, however, 
would be wisely bestowed upon its recent and 
most precious endowment, and it would esteem 
its mind more than all the qualities which it 
before possessed. The conclusion drawn from 
this example was therefore, that, in each stage 
of its condition, the general end would be the 
same; and the vine would aim at the preserva- 
tion of itself. The diflference introduced would 
afiect only the mode in which the end was ta 
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betttahiedJ* The pnamy TOCiinwMendaticm of 
nature is still in foree; the change that takes 
place will consist in the application of the aame 
original principle to the varying conditicm, and 
the nearer and nearer approaches which are 
made to excellence of being.f 

Since tiien it is tiius establii^hed, that the 
Summum Bonum of every creature is to be 
accommodated to its specific nature, and since 
those inquiries have been made with no other 
view than to discover the Summum Bonum of 
man; it is necessary to inquire what his nature 
is, and what are the inferences proper to be 
drawn from it. The first of these questions is 
treated with most minuteness and peculiarity 
of manner by Varro; the second is answered 
with most eloquence by Cicero. 

Varro elaborately inquires into the composi- 
tion of man; whether his parts be of similar or 
dissimilar kinds ; — of equal, or unequal powers ; 
— whether the soul be of such predominance as 

* Similis erit finis boni« atqiie antea fiierat, nee idem tamen. 
Dc Fin. lib. v. c. 14. 

f Sic et extremura omnium appetendorum, atque dactam k 
primd commendatione natune, multis gradibus ascendit^ nt ad 
summum perveniret : qucxl cumulatnr ex integritate corporis, 
et ex mentis ratione perfectlL De Fin. lib. v. c. 14. 
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to be capable of representiog the body, togeHier 
with itself ;— whether the body.may make repri- 
sals^ and aspire to represent the soul also; — and 
whether man may be said to be entire through 
the possession of either of these constituent 
portions of his nature? 

. If the question be first concerning the soul, 
whether this, singly considered, may be, called 
the entire man; it will appear, that the soul is 
to the body^ what the horseman is to the horse ;^ 

^ Utr^m anima sola sit homo^ ut ita sit ei corpus tanquam 
equus equiti^ quaerendum putat. Eques enim non homo et 
equus, sed solus homo est 3 ide6 tamen eques dicitur, qudd 
aliquo modo se haheat ad equum. Apud Aug. de Civ. Dei^ lih. 
xix. c. 3. In the early times pf the Roman language, eques 
seems to have heen used for the horse. In proof of this, A. 
Gellius quotes a passage from Ennius, which some reciter had 
wrongly read in one of the theati-es : — 

Denique vi magnd quadrupes equus, atque elephanti 

Projiciunt sese 

This, it seems, was heard with general applause. One of the 
eompany, however, suspected the error 3 and an appeal being 
afterwards made to an old and valuable manuscript, eques waa 
found to have been the original word. Hence, equiiatio and 
eqwtare meant also the movement of the horse : and this is 
proved by a passage frgm Lucilius. A. Gell. lib. xviii. c. 5. 
The same passages may be seen in the last chapter of Macro- 
bius^s sixth book. The general elegance of Virgil did noi 
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that it perfonns the office of a governing and 
directing power, and therefore that the body is 
subject to its management, and different from 
its nature. For the horseman, notwithstanding 
his compound name, is not both horse and man, 
but is so called, because, from his position and 
office, he has a certain relation to the horse. 
Again, if the question be, whether the body 
alone be the entire man, it will appear, that the 
body has only that relation to the soul, which 
the poculum has to the liquor contained in it. 
For though in the licence of poetry, or the lati- 
tude of common use, poculum be sometimes 
taken for the cup and liquor together, and 
sometimes for the liquor alone, exclusively of 
the cup; yet, in the proper signification of the 
word, it stands for the cup alone; and its napie 
was derived from the capacity of containing li- 
quor.* But, finally, if the question be, whether 

prevent him from the occasional employment of this word, in 
a sense more familiar to antiquity: — 

Fraena Pelethronii Lapithae, gyrosque dedere 
Impositi dorso, atque equitem docuere sub armis 
lusultare solo^ et gressus glomerare superbos. • 

Geoi^. iii. 117. 
* Non enim calix, et potio quam conUnet calij^ simul dici- 
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man be neither soul alone; nor body alone; biit 
whether, consisting of these two different parts^ 
he be called by one collective name; the an- 
swer must be, that this is the true supposition. 
For, when two horses are harnessed together, 
and draw the same carriage, we call them by 
the single term bigee. Nor is this applicable 
exclusively to the horse on the right hand, or 
the horse on the left, though each of them is a 
part of the bigae, and each has a certain rela- 
tion to the other; but to both at once.* 

With this minute and laborious ingenuity did 
Varro establish the favourite maxim of the Old 
Academy, that the term " man" was used to 
convey the notion of a being compounded of a 
body and a rational soul. But the inference 
drawn by Cicero shews us the purpose for 
which the sect took these philosophical pains. 
It was concluded, that, being thus constituted, 
man was obliged to act according to his twofold 
nature; and consequently, that, in his search 

tur pociilum> sed calix solus ; ide6 tamen quod potioni contmendoe 
sit accommodatum. Apud Aug. Civ. Dei, lib. xix. c. 3. 

* Sicut duos equos junctos bigas vocamus, quorum sive 
dexter sive sinister pars est bigaram ; unum ver6 corum quo- 
quo modo se habeat ad alterum, bigas non dicimus, sed ambos 
sitnul. Apud Aug. Ciy. Dei, lib. xix. c. 3. 
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of happiness, he was to pay a just atteution to 
both parts of his composition. These theiefore 
are stated by Piso to be of unequal value as 
to each other. But while he pronounces the 
body to be inferiot to the souU it is yet ah 
essential part of man/ and therefore not to be 
entirely disregarded. Though of less inipor- 
tance, it is entitled to some attention; — ^and, 
from that love of our being which is the primary 
impulse of human action, we infer the desire of 
nature herself; that the body be as sound and 
perfect as possible, that all its functions be j>er- 
fotined without imperfection, or interruption; 
and that it be firee from mutilation, debility, 
and disorder.* 

But if a certain attention appears to be thus 
necessary towards the preservation and welfare 
of the body, the conclusion is much stronger 
concerning the condition of the soul, the supe- 
rior part of man. And this being so, the argu^ 
meat will apply itself in a ioaiore peculiar man- 
ner to the mind; for this is the highest and 
most excellent part of the soul; and in it are 



* Ojpm est ea valere et Tigere^ naturales motos ns6sqae 
habere, Qt nee absit quid eonun> nea ftigrum debilitatiimve nt. 
De Fin. lib. v. c. 12. 
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lodged j^e povrers of reason, science, and the 
virtues, and that sovereign authority, by which 
the whole nature of man is governed,* Yet 
neither are the virtues equal among themselves, 
though thus subsisting together. There are two 
principal sorts; the one, voluntary; the other> 
involuntary. Of the latter sort, are memory, 
docility, and those inbred qualities, which con- 
stitute genius. But of the former, are the 
genuine and more lofty virtues — prudence, tem- 
perance, fortitude, justice, and others connected 
with these.f The conclusion therefore is, th?it 
man being impelled by self-love to preserve 
and advance his nature, and his nature being 
compounded in the mantier here described, he 
will desire the goods which belong to his com- 
ponent parts. But he will regulate this desire 

* I>emd^ id quoque videmus, et ita figuratum corpus, ut 
excellat aliis, animiimque ita constitutum, ut et sensibus in- 
structus sit, et habeat praestantiam mentis, cui tota homisis 
natura psreat^ in qu& sit xnirabilis qnaodam vis ratioois, et 
cognitionis, et scientiae, Tirtutumque onlniuiB. ib. 

t Animi autem, et ejus animi partis, quae «princeps est, 
quseque mens nominatur, pliures sunt virtutes, sed dtto> prima 
genera 5 unum earum, quae ingenerantur su&pte natuid,.appel- 
lantfirque noa YolnntariaB; alteram earum, quae, in Toluntate 
positsD, magis proprio nomine appellari solent De Fin. lib. 
▼. c. 13. 
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in such a maimer as best accords with the rela- 
tive dignity of each part. When he judges 
therefore concerning his body and soul, he will 
not neglect the former, but will decidedly pre- 
fer the latter. And of the soul itself he will 
prefer the most excellent part, the mind. Of 
the virtues too, he will prefer the greater to 
the less. To the involuntary ones he will pay 
a due regard; but his chief esteem will be 
bestowed on those which are voluntary. In 
truth, these alone deserve the name of virtues, 
for they are the produce of reason; and reason 
is the divinest part of man.^ 

This then is the true doctrine of the Sum- 
mum Bonum. It is highly desirable, that a 
subject of so much importance shotrld be under- 
stood by man as soon as he is born : for thus he 
would pursue the great object of life without 
loss of time, and without a possibility of error.f 

* Ita fiet, ut animi virtus corporis yirtuti anteponatnr, ani- 
mique virtutes bod voluntarias Tincant yirtutes Yoluntariae; 
qxm qnidem propria viftutes appeUantur^ multdmque excellimt, 
qu<^d ex ratione gignuntur^ quft nibil est in homine diyinias. 
De Fin. lib. v. c. 13. 

f Ciini igitur ea sit^ quam exposni^ forma natorse^ si, nt 
initio i£xi^ simul atque ortus esset^ se quisque cognoscere judi- 
car^que posset^ quae vis et totius esset naturse et partium singn- 
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But the proper designation of nature is at first 
hidden from us. We are content with the mere 
preservation of the body; and it is long before 
we arrive at the more important part of the 
knowledge that is necessary for us. By degrees, 
however, it is acquired; and in the actions of 
youth, their love of praise, their feelings of 
shame, and their pursuit of knowledge and those 
ingenuous objects which are adapted to the 
growth and enlargement of the mind, we dis- 
cover those elements from which virtue at 
length arises.* It is the business of philosophy 
to cherish and promote the opening desires of 
nature. They are the indications of reason, — 
that god within us; and, if properly followed, 
they lead to happiness, and discover to us that 
which we seek,— the ultimate good of man. 
The beginnings of virtue therefore arise from, 
the capacity of nature. This is the only thing 
which she furnishes in the first instance. The 



hurum, continud videret quid esset hoc quod quaerimus, omnium, 
lerum, quas expetimus, summum et ultimum 3 nee ull4 in re. 
peccare posset, ib. c. 15. 

* Non sine causd, eas, quas dixi, in pueris virtutum quasi 
gcintillulas videmus, h quibus accendi philosopbi ratio debet, ut^ 
earn, quasi Deum, ducem subsequens, ad naturae perveniat ex- 
tremum. De Fin. lib. v. c. 15. 

D D 
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pfodoct derived from it is the mei e effect of 
subsequent art;* for virtue is to be considered 
as an art, or science. It is indeed of more im* 
portance than other arts or sciences; but it has 
this circumstance in common with them; it is 
taught; and memory » reason, and similar quali- 
ties, must be pre-supposied, as necessary to its 
existence; — since where learning is impractica- 
ble, there virtue cannot be.t 

Of all the goods then which belong to the 
component parts of man, this is the most pre- 
cious. It is the result of learning, and is formed 
by a gradual development of the. qualities of 
the mind, and a skilful application of tham to 
the discovery of the will of 9ature« It is indeed 
of a later date than the primary objects which 
nature desires. These existed when virtue was 
not yet formed. But virtue, which is aft»- 
wards acquired, takes a just ascendency, and 
wishes to possess them for its own sake. It 

* Virtutem ipsam inchoavit -, nihil ampliiis. Itaque nostram 
cut (quod nostmm dico, artis est) ad ea priiicipii^ qu» aoceju- 
mas, GoaBequer^tia exquirere^ qtioad sit id, quod v^umus, e£- 
fectpm. ib. c. 21. 

t Hoc et de menori4 dixerim atque i atione, et si quid tale 
est in homine. Suat enioi hmc et ante .doctimffin j sine bis 
attten non potest esse ulla doctnna f ao pec hoc nee wt«s, 
qus utique discitur. Varro, apud Aug..Cir. Dei, lib. xik. c. 3. 
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desires itself also on the same account; and it 
uses both itself and them for the purpose ^f 
complete happiness.^ The conclusion arising 
therefore firom this method of viewing the na- 
ture of man was, that he leads an happy life^ 
who possesses virtue, and those goods of the 
body and mind without which virtue cannot 
exist. His life, is more happy, who to thes^ 
adds others, not essential to the subsistence of 
virtue, namely, beauty, strength, agility, and 
other such qualities; and the happiness of such 
a man will be in proportion to the number oi 
these which he possesses. But the most happy 
life is that of him who unites in himself all pos- 
sible goods both of body and mind.f Here 
then at length we find the true end and object 

* Quapropter eadem virtus, id est^ ars agendas vitas, ciXni 
acceperit prima naturas, quae sine 014 erant, sed tameu erant, 
etiam quando eis doctrina adhuc deerat^ omnia propter seipsam 
appetit, simulque etiam seipsam 3 --omnibtisque simul, et 
seipsa utitur eo fine, at omnibus delectetur atque perfruatnr. 
ib. c. 3. 

t Hasc ergo vita hominis, quae virtute et aliis animi et cor- 
poris bonis, sine quibus virtus esse non potest, fruitur, beata 
esse dicitur. Si ver6 et aliis, sine quibus esse virtus potest, vel 
nUk vel pluribus, beatior. Si autem prorsus omnibus, ut nul- 
lum omnin6 bonum desit, vel animi vel corporis, beatissima. 
Vanro, apiid Aug. Civ. Dei, lib. xix. c. 3. 
X)d2 
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of our existence. This is the Summum Bonum 
worthy to be desired by man. And this Piso 
affirms to be intended by the Pythian Apollo, 
when he commands us to know ourselves. We 
must, inquire into our specific nature, ascertain 
. the component parts of man, and learn the 
relative value of each; for from this knowledge 
alone will result a life spent in the enjoyment 
of its proper objects.* 

However, one difficulty yet remained. While 
the old Academicians placed the Summum Bo- 
nukn of man in the goods of the soul and body 
taken together, they wished for something 
farther, and were unwilling to forego the ad- 
vantage of external goods, relations, friends, 
neighbours, and their country at large. They 
felt, however, that happiness must be exposed 
to great uncertainty and danger, if it were 
made to depend on circumstances which are 
removed from the person itself of man, and 
over which therefore he has not a sufficient 
control.f On this account, they placed exter- 

^ Jubet igitur uos Pythias Apollo noscere nosmetipsos.. 
Cognitio autem haec est una^ ut vim nostri corporis aniouque 
norimus, sequamiirque earn vitam qu« rebus ipsis peifruator. 
De Fin. lib. V. c 16. 

t Nee vero quisquam Summum Bonum assequi. unquam 
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nal goods in a secondary class. Yet, while 
they carefully abstained from calling these an 
essentia] and necessary part of the Summum 
Bonum, they declared them to.be highly de- 
sirable on account of the pleasure and benefit 
which resulted from them,, and referable, by 
analogy, to the goods of the first class. Nature 
herself makes us feel, that, when we discharge 
any of the outward offices of friendship, patriot- 
ism, and the like, these are among the actions 
which are rightly performed. But all actions 
which are productive of this sort of approba- 
tion must spring from virtue; and virtue was 
lately placed at the head of the goods of the first 
class in which consisted the Summum Bonum^^ 
The external goods have therefore a secret con- 
nection with those which have been already de- 
scribed ; and if every right action in the latter,^^ 
is to be ranked under some one of the virtues 
in the former class, the goods of both have a 
certain correspondence, and are, by the will of 
nature, allied.* 

posset, si omnia ilia, quae sunt extra^ quanquam expetenda, 
summo bono continerentur. De Fin. lib. v. c. 23. 

* Quo modo igitur, inquies, veram esse poterit, omnia referri 
ad Summum Bonum, si amicitiae, si propinquitates, si reliqua 
externa sununo bonanon continentur? H4c videlicet, rationed 
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Thus then to the other parts of the Academic 
philosophy is added social attachment. Cicero 
describes it with much eloquence and feeling.* 
Springing from the constitution of our nature^ 
it prompts die affection which binds the parents 
to each other, and to dieir offspring. But, not 
satisfied with these objects, it gradually enlarges 



quod ea^ quae externa suotj^ iis tuemiur officiis^ quae oriuDtur i. 
suo cuj usque genere virtutis. Nam et amici cultus^ et parentis^ 
et qui officio fungitur^ in eo ipso prodest^ quod^ ita fungi officio^ 
in rect^ factis est: quae sunt orta virtutibus; quae quidem 
sapientes sequuntiir, ittentes taaqnam duce naAuWL De Fia. 
lib. y. c 24. 

* In omni autem honesto> de quo loquimur^ nibil est tarn 
illustre^ nee quod latids pateat^ qukm conjunctio inter homines 
hominum^ et quasi quaedam societas et communicatio utilitatum^ 
et ipsa caritas generis humani ; quap nata it primo satu, quo k 
procseatoribus nati diligimtur^ et tota domus conjugio et stirpe 
conjungitur^ serpit sensim forks cognationibus primiim> turn 
affinitatibus^ deind^ amicitiis; post vicinitatibus 5 turn civibus« 
et iis qui publici socii atque amici sunt ; deind^ totius com- 
plexu generis humani. De Fin. lib. v. c. 23. — Mr. Pope exr 
presses the Academic sentiment in some pleashag lines :~r 
Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake. 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake. 
The centre mov'd, a circle straight succeeds 5 
Another still, and still another spreads : 
Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace ; 
His country next 5 and next, all human race. 
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itself in all the tender offices of relationship, 
affinity, and friendship. The care of our neigh- 
foourhood is next in order. Hence the principle 
extends to our >prhole country, and to thos^ 
states also which are connected with it by poli<-. 
tical alliance, and partake in iis public interests. 
Finally^ it becomes general^ and embracies the 
whole circle of mankind; This might suffice; 
but Varro is unwilling that the principle should 
be restrained by any limits. He caHries it 
through the mundane system, and makes it 
comprehend those b^ievolent gods also, who, 
from their ethereal abodes, ai^ disposed to shed 
a friendly influence on the man of wisdom.'* 

Such is the philosophy, in favour of which 
Cicero has exerted his genius in one of the most 
yaluable of his works. To assist the statement, 
occasional use has been made of the authority 
of Varro. But we are now arrived at that part 
of the subject, in which he must become our 
principal instructor.f To the view therefore 

* Sive in toto orbe^ ut sunt gentes^ quas ei societas humana 
eoDJangit;^ sive in ipso mtpado^ qui censetur nomine cceli et 
ferrse^ sicut esse dictint Deos^ quos roiunC amices esse homini 
sapienti. Apud Aug. Civ. Dei, lib. xix. c. 3. 

t Yet the remains of his treatise De Philosophic are scanty. 
They are Contained in the first three chapters of the 19th book 
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of the existing sects, let us add the promised 
account of all the possible ones. 

It is remarked by Augustin in his introduc- 
tion of this subject, that the inquiries of the 
men of nature concerning happiness, were ne- 
cessarily confined to the boundaries of nature 
itself.* They looked to the component parts 
of man, and either selected one of these as die 
object of their preference, or joined them to- 
gether. It has already appeared, that some 
placed the Summum Bonum in the body'; some 
in the mind; and others, in both. On this 
triple division, therefore, Varro proceeded to 
found his calculation. It is observable, that 
Cameades had not ventured to suppose more 
than six simple, and three compound, modes, in 
which philosophy might contemplate the Sum- 
mum Bonum .f But the number of sects ima- 



bf Augu8tin*s " City of God." I cannot quite agree with Au- 
gustin in his speedy dismissal of the subject, and wish he liad 
gratified our curiosity by larger extracts. 

* Nee tamen eos, quamvis diversis errantes modis, naturs 
limes intantum ab itinere veritatis deviare permisit, ut non alii 
in animo, alii in corpore, alii in utroque fines bonorum pone- 
rent et malorum. Civ. Dei, lib. xix. c. 1. 

t Sex igitur h» sunt simplices de summo bonorum malo- 
rumque senteutite : duas sine patrono, quatuor defensae. Juuctae 
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giaed by Varro is no less than two hundred and 
eighty-eight.* Here however he stopped; and 
his final opinion was» that the Summum Bo- 
num could not be taught by more than that, 
number of sects; or, at least, that those which 
might be added, must have a reference to them^ 
and therefore must belong to one of the former 
classes.t The mode in which he endeavoured 
to establish his position, was the following. 

It was first assumed, that virtue, or the art 
of life, (for this was the meaning of the term in 
the school of the Old Academy,) was not to be 
reckoned among the objects of primary desire. 
It was learnt like any other art, and was to be 
subsequently applied to the management of 
those objects, as reason should suggest. The 
objects, therefore, to which the appetency of 

autem et duplices exposjtiones summi boni tres omDiDo fuerant : 
nee vero plures^ si penitils rerum naturam videas, esse potue- 
Tunt. De Fin. lib. v. c. 8. Compare c. 6. 

* Ex qud tripertit4 velut generalium distributione sectamm 
M. Varro in libro De Philosophic tarn mnltam dogmatiua 
varietatem diligent^r et subtilit^r scrutatus adyertit^ ut ad 
cclxxxviii sectas, non quae jam essent, sed quae esse possent, 
adhibens quasdam differentias, facillim^ perveniret. Ciy. Dei> 
hb. xix. c. i. 

t Si quae aliae possent similiter adjici. CIt. Dei, lib. xix. 
c. 2. 
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man may be supposed to carry him iidtbout tlie 
help of any instractioD, and by the force of 
nature alone, are four in number. First, Plea- 
sure, which applies to the senses of the body. 
Secondly, Indolence, in its stricter meaning, int 
a freedom from bodily pain. Thirdly, the 
former objects, or positire aaid negative plea- 
sure, in conjunction; to both of which, thus 
considered, Epicurus applied the single term of 
pleasure. Fourthly, the primary ob^ts of 
nature understood in a large sense, comprehend- 
ing the former objects, and adding others to 
them, such as the integrity of the body and its 
parts, its general health and due conservation, 
and the exercise of the mind in a greater or less 
degree^ according to the proportion of ability 
in every man.* In relation therefore to these 
objects we must now consider virtue, concerning 
whigh a reservation was originally made: and 

* Qnatuor esse quaedaui^ qvasr faonrines sine magistro, sine 
Mo doetrinaB adminiculo, sine indtistrid rel arte vivendi^ qus 
Vfrtos dicittzr^ ct procnldubid discitur, vebt naturalit^r appe- 
tant : aut Voluptatem^ qusl delectablKt^ movetur corporis sen- 
sos : atitQuietem^ qti4 fit nt nnllam molestiam corporis qnisque 
patiatur 3 aut utramque, quam tamen uno nomine Vohiptatis 
Epicuros appellaC; aut . miiversslit^r prima naturae^ in quibus 
et haec sunt et alia. Civ. Dei^ lib. xix. c. 1 . 
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the first difference of opinion will begin on the 
question. Whether virtue, acquired at a later 
time, is to be considered as inferior, (mt superior, 
to each of the four classes of objects before enu^ 
mefated; or whether it is to be connected with 
them on a footing of mere equality? If it is 
inferior, it will be acquired for the sake of the 
former objects, and be treated in subserviency 
to them. If superior, the objects will be pos- 
sessed not so much for their own sake^ as for 
the sake of virtue; and virtue, last in tune, 
will be first in importance. If it is only equal 
with the objects, each will be possessed iKit 
for the sake of the other, but on account of 
its own value. Now, pleasure is the first of 
the four classes. Virtue may therefore be con- 
sidered in the three modes here mentioned, as 
inferior, superior, or equal, to pleasure. But if 
so, it may be considered in the same manner 
with respect to each of the remaining classes, — 
indolence, positive and negative pleasure to- 
gether, and the primary objects of nature gene- 
rally understood. From the four classes then, 
capable of being considered, each of them in 
three modes, results the aumber twelve. Ac- 
cordingly, this is the number of sects obtained 
in the first stage, firom a comparison of virtue 
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^ich is subsequently attained, with the natural 
objects which may be primarily desired.* 

But this number will at once be doubled, if 
we suppose a single difference of opinion con- 
cerning the principle on which each of the 
twelve sects is to be followed. Some men 
adopt a particular mode of philosophy for their 
own sakes; and look no farther than to the 
personal pleasure or advantage to be derived 
from the profession of it. But some philosophize, 
with more liberality. These embrace the social 
principle; and in their choice of a school endea- 
vour to benefit others together, with themselves. 
Each of the sects then, already supposed, may 
be followed on the first, or second of these 
principles; and if twelve are of one opinion, 
twelve may be of another. And thus are 
twenty-four sects obtained-t 

* Haec igitur quatuor, id est, voluptas, qui^, utrumque, 
prima naturse, ita sunt in nobis, ut vel virtus, quam postea 
doctrina inserit, propter haec appeteuda sit ; aut. ista propter 
virtnteni, aut utraque propter seipsa. Ac per hoc fiunt duo- 
decim sectae: per hanc.enim rationem singulee triplicaotur. 
Civ. Dei, lib. xix. c. 1. 

f Quocirca duodecim sunt eonim, qui propter se tantummodo 
unamquamque tenendam putant; at alis duodecim eorum, qai 
non soliim propter se sic vel sic philosophandum esse decer-^. 
nunt ; sed etiara propter alios. Civ. Dei^ lib. xix. c. 1 . 
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A similar increase will arise from the cer- 
tainty or the uncertainty attributed to the 
opinions thus supposed. The Stoics attached 
an absolute certainty to their maxim, that the 
proper and only happiness of man was to be 
found in the honestum. In this therefore they 
firmly and unalterably persisted, on account of 
the undeniable truth and security which was 
supposed to belong to it. Nor were the doc- 
trines of the Old Academy without a similar 
confidence as to the great object of human life. 
Speculations concerning God and the soul 
might be remote and doubtful ; but no hesita- 
tion was confessed on the ends of good and 
evil.* On the other hand, the New Academi- 



* De bonorum autem, et h contrario malorum finibus negant, 
ullo modo esse dubitandum^ et banc inter se et novos Acade- 
micos affirmant esse distantiam. ib. c. 3. Tbis at least is tbe 
representation of Antiocbus^ from wbom Varro learnt bis pbi- 
losopby. A ugustin observes^ that Cicero speaks of him rather 
as a Stoic than an Old Academician. It appears indeed^ that, 
though nominally of the New Academy, he adopted at pleasure 
the opinions of other sects, and aimed at the establishment of a 
Syncretism: — Is ali4 vid incedendum ratus, non oppugnandas, 
sed cum Academid t^onciliandas reliquas sectas esse statuit; 
ide6que Stoi'cam sectam in Academiam transtulit, ciim Stoi'cum 
prseceptorem habuisset. Unde veteris Academise placita re- 
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cians disclaimed all positive determination on 
this and other subjects. With them, nothing 
was certain. Though they still professed the 
pursuit of truth, if by any means it might be 
found ; yet the utmost assent to which they suf- 
fered themselves to be carried, was that which 
was extorted from them by the force of proba- 
bility or verisimilitude. They followed truth 
therefore as if it were real : they held it as only 
apparent; and supposed that, after the keenest 
pursuit, the best founded philosophy could pre- 
tend to nothing more than the resemblance of 
truth. Hence it follows, that the twenty-four 
sects, lately obtained, may be chosen on the 
first or second of these principles. The maxims 
of each sect may be regarded as certain, or un- 
certain: and if twenty-four are of one opinion, 
twenty-four may be of the other. And thus 
are forty-eight sects created.* 

But another increase will arise from a differ- 
ence of opinion concerning the philosophic 

vocando^ conspirare ea cum Stoicis et Peripateticis censuit. 
Brucker. Hist. Philos. Per. 1 . part. post. lib. ii. c. 6. s. 4. § 7. 

* Viginti-qiiatuor ergo fiuiit per eos, qiii eas (sectas) vdut 
certas propter veritatem^ et aliae viginti-quataor^ per eos qui 
easdem, quamvis incertas, propter verisimilitudinem sequendas 
pntant. Civ. Dei^ lib. xix. c. 1. 
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dress^ in which t)ie sects may choose to maiu*;' 
tain their opinions* The sect, remarkable above 
ajl others for its outward appearance, was that 
of the Cynics. Antisthenes^ its founder, was a 
scholar of Socrates, and had often heard him 
pour his happy ridictile on the affected finery of 
the Sophists whom he delighted to expose^ 
But, either misled by the rigour which he im- 
puted to his master, or urged by personal va- 
nity* to a singularity of invention, he struclc 
out a mode of dress at onoe new and revolting* 
The pallium alone was his covering ;t and that 

^ iBlian says indeed^ that Socrates was displeased with 
faim^ and ridiculed his affected rags 3 — ro ^lep^ityyog Ifiaruf 
lUpoQ, lih. ix. c. 35. — It is Laertius who tells the well-known 
stoqr of Socrates discovering the vanity of Antisthenes throng)^ 
the holes of his pallium^ in vit. Anti&th. 

t The pallium is thus descrihed by Tertullian : — ^Extrinsecus 
habitus et ipse quadrangulus^ ab utroque laterum regestus^ et 
cervicibus drcumstrictus^ in fibulae morsu humeris acquiescebat. 
(De Pallio, c, 1 .) He preferred it to the toga^ and wore it on 
account of i^s superior ease and convenience ; — pallio mhH ex* 
peditius, etiam si duplex, quod Crateti^ Mora nusquam ves* 
tiendo cilm ponitur : quippe tota molitio ejus oparire est solor 
tim. Id ex uno circumjectu licet^ equidem nusquaa InhinpBnq^ 
ita omnia homiuia simul contegit. ib. c. 5. — ^In thi», however, 
there seems tp have been some enthusiasm. It must have ict 
quired some cqurage too, on account of the dislike whicK was 
shewn to this dress at Carthage, But the pallium luid faUett 
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was squalid. His beard was long; and all the 
farniture of his person was a pouch, in which 
he carried his scraps, and a stick, which served 
the double purpose of supporting his steps, 
and of bestowing an occasional chastisement on 
a negligent or refractory hearer. He walked 
about, a disgustful picture of philosophy turned 
beggar, and ambition clothed in voluntary 
wretchedness. No other sect would submit to 
the use of one loose garment which was to serve 
the body without the aid of any more clothing. 
The very Stoics, the solemn imitators of the Cy- 
nics, refused to acquiesce in this point. While 
they aped Antisthenes in the rigour of his doc- 

into general discredit before that time. The 71st oration of 
Dio Chrysostom is emplpyed in inquiring^ why the philosophers 
were followed by mobs whd laughed at tbem^ and plucked 
their pallium^ while artisans wearing the dresses of their trades, 
walked the streets without disturbance. The owl, it seems, 
was at first foDowed by the smaU birds through mere admira* 
tion of her wisdom. So was Diogenes by the people. But 
now nothing remains except the wings, the eyes, and the beak 
of the philosophical owl, and hence the contempt expressed 
by the people: — fjfUiy sKa^oc rfjy fuy toXjJv exet Tt^y Sbijqoarec 
fcat AtoyivBC* to ^e ^povtiv, TroKKS Beofiey 6fxowc elyai toIq 
hylpatrir eiceiyoic, H fjfv ofJuUas aiyroic, H \6ytig roi6rsQ ^lakc- 
yetrOai, — ^For the dress of Antisthenes, see Bracker, Hist. 
Phtlos. Per. 1. part. post. lib. ii. c. 8. § 2. 
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trine, they revolted from hi^ dress, and added 
a tunic, which was worn within the pallium^^ 

^ Uabitus C3rnicornm e<^ tantiim k reliquorum pliil(MM>p]io^ 

mm habitu distabat, quod hi tunicam sub pallio non gestarent; 

reliqui omnes gestarent. Ideo Juvenalis^ qui sectam C3rnicam 

k Stoi'dL paruin diversam, quod ad dogmata videret esse, dixit: 

' !— Stoica dogmata tantilm 



A Cynicis tunicd distantia- 



quod Stmci cum tunicis sub pallio ambularent, Cyoicl Tcrd 
&^iririv£c esseut. Salmas. in Vit. M . Antonin. Hist. Aug. c. 2. 
— In a note on the same chapter^ Casaubon says: Fuere et 
propris singularum sectarum notae, propria gestamina. But it 
is not easy to make tbem out. The distinguishing marks of 
the Cynics and Stoics hare just been noticed. The Epicureans 
probably followed the Cyrenaics^ and the studied elegance of 
Aristippus^ their leader^ is well known j — ^Cultui corporis et 
eleganti» atque decori qukm maxime studebat^ says Brucker. 
The Old Academy^ and perhaps the New^ preserved^ probably 
for the most part^ the manner of Plato^ whose dress was gra^ 
and unostentatious; for we cannot suppose that the Peripa- 
tetics themselves would adopt the. extrayagaocies of Ans^e. 
MliBik gives an account of the quarrel between him and Plato, 
which was occasioned in great measure by the important article 
of the philosophical dress. Aristotle^ it seems, was violeiitly 
inclined to be a coxcomb! His cloltfaes {i&dfic, peih^ iftie 
outer and body garment) were afiectedly fine. So were Ms 
sandals. He cropped his hair, and took a strange pride in wear- 
ing a number of rings. He was a great talker } and a great 
quizzer tool — koX /Lu»r/a ii fic ijv airrS irepl t6 irpS&knrov* KtA 
lA/ccupoc *^6ifiv\la XaXSvroc Kanry6piti Kal aikri rov Tp6irov ia:h9^ 
lib. iii. c. 19. ' If Plato, who ttisapproved of these ttfftttUerB, 

E E- 
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Hence it probably is, that, in this part of his 
argument, Varro considers the Cynics on one 
side, and all other philosophers in opposition 
to them. Those therefore who follow the 
opinions of the forty-eight sects last obtained, 
may profess their philosophy in the Cynic 
habit, or in some dress added to the pallium by 
the other schools. But if forty-eight are of one 
opinion, forty-eight may be of another. And 
thus are foryned ninety-six sects.* 

There remains another increase; and it is the 
last, k was a favourite practice with some of 
the most eminent philosophers to write treatises 
for the guidance of the public conduct of 
others; but to choose a life of retirement for 
themselves. Cicero points out this disposition 
on Aristotle and Theophrastus; and follows it 
with no small praise. Each of them had in- 
quired into the true nature and constitution of 

indulged some finery about his house^ perhaps he drew some 
excuse from the example of Socrates, who is said to have been 
j3omewhat curious about the neatness of his small dwelling, his 
low conch, and his domestic slippers, ib. lib. iv. c. 11. 

* Unamquamque istarum quadraginta-octo sectarum potest 
^uisque sequi habitu ca&terorum philosopbonim, it^mque potest 
alius habitu Cynicorum. £x hdc etiam differentia duplicantur^ 
et nonaginta-sex fiunt. Civ. Dei^ lib. xa. c. 1. 
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a republic, the duties of those who possessed 
the highest stations in it, and the particular 
conjunctures in which the skill of government 
might best be applied, in order to direct the 
current of events as circumstances might re- 
quire. Yet a life spent in quiet, and devoted 
to contemplative knowledge, was pronounced 
by both to be most worthy of the man of wis- 
dom. Indeed, it was supposed to have some- 
thing divine in it, and to approach nearer than 
any other mode of life, to that of the gods.* 
It appears therefore, that though some might 
apply themselves to the adioinistratjon of pub- 
lic affairs, while they maintained the opinions 
of their sects; and though some might divide 
their time between the pursuit of philosophy 
and the calls of business, (both which cases 
were suflficiently common,) yet there were 

* Cilmque uterque eorum docuisset, qualem in republic^ 
principem esse conveniret ^ pluribus prseterek ciim scripsisset, 
qui esset optimus reipublicae status : hoc ampliOls Theophrastus, 
quae essent in republic^ inclinationes rerum et momenta tempo- 
rum, quibus esset moderandum utcunque res postularet. Vitae 
autem degend» ratio maxim^ quidem illis placuit quieta, in 
contemplatione et cognitione posita rerum 5 quae quia Deorum 
erat vitas simillima, sapiente visa est dignissima. De Fin. lib. 
V. c. 4. 

EE 2 
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Others, who, amidst an adherence to their sect, 
chose to persist in an indulgence of literary re- 
tirement and philosophic conteniplation. Hence 
the sects, lately supposed, are capable of being 
followed in each of the three modes, retirement, 
activity, or a mixture of both ; and consequently, 
from the multiplication of their sums, or ninety- 
six by three, is obtained the total sum of two 
hundred and eighty-eight: and this is the num- 
ber of sects which it was originally proposed 
to discover.* 

* Denique^ quia earam siDgolas qiiasque ita tueri homiiles 
potsunt atqoe sectari, ut aut Qtiosam diligant vitam, sicut hi 
qui tantummodd studiis . doctrinse yacare voluerunt; aut n^o- 
tiosam, sicut hi, qui cdm philosopharentur, tamen administra- 
tione reipublicae^ regendisque rebus humanis occupatissimi fiie- 
runt 5 aut ex utroque genere temperatam^ sicut hi qui partim 
erudito dtio, partim necessftrio negotio^ rihemantiaTitse sui& teai- 
pora tribueruDtj propter has differentias potest etiam triplicari 
numerus iste sectarum, et ad duceutas^ octoginta-octo perduci. 
Civ. Dei, lib. xix. c. 1 . After " voluerunt" in the above passage, 
Augustin adds, '^ atque valuenint.* * This, and other such jingles, 
would betray him (for he is unhappily fond of these contrivances) 
even if we had not his own confession, that he ha^ clothed the 
arguments of Varro in bis own language: — H»c de Varronis 
libro quantiim potui, brevit^r ac dilucid^ posui, sententias ejus 
meis explicans verbis, ib. This custom Was indeed too preva- 
lent among the early Christian writers, and gives to their criti- 
cbms a laxity which a just taste must condemn. 
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But this number, the creature of Varro's 
fancy, is presently destroyed, with the same 
facility with which it had been formed. In- 
deed, he does not apply the same principle of 
reduction to all the sects thus supposed. Some 
he treats as having no substantial foundation on 
which to place a difference of opinion concern- 
ing happiness. With the rest he argues as sects 
legitimately formed. Yet the opinions of these 
also he proves to be incompetent to the object 
proposed; and comparing them with his own, 
he finally establishes the philosophy of the Old 
Academy, as that which alone would rewar4 
the pursuit of a wise man intept on the disco- 
very of the Summum Bonum. 

His principle of reduction is drawn from the 
final purpose of Philosophy. The only worthy 
and sufficient object for which we philosophize, 
is happiness. But that which causes happiness^ 
is the end itself of good. It is necessary there- 
fore to the legitimate existence of a philosophir 
cal sect, that it pursue some object which it 
believes to be the very end of good; and it is 
farther necessary, that this should be separate 
and distinct firom any supposed end of good 
which is pursued by other sects.* If this fun- 

* Neque enim existimat uUam philosophise sectam esse (}i- 
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damental rule is applied to the increase last 
obtained, we shall find, that, when the question 
is only concerning the preference to be given to 
contemplative retirement, or public activity, 
or a mixture of both, the principal point is 
omitted: for here the dispute is not concerning 
the very end of good, but whether the pursuit 
of it be facilitated by one of the three modes 
more than by the others.* Happiness is the 
end of good; but that which is adopted only 
as preparative of the end of good, cannot be 
the end itself. Accordingly, though each of the 
three modes may be preferred by various per- 
sons, all of these will still be obliged to search 
farther for the end of good, which lies beyond 

cendam^ qn» non eo distet h casteris^ qnod diTersos hsbeat 
fines boDonim et malorum; quandoquidem nulla est homioi 
causa pbilosophandi^ nisi ut beatus sit. Quod autem beatum 
facit, ipse est finis boni. Nulla est igitur causa pbilosophandi, 
nisi finis boni. Quamobrem^ quae nullum boni finem sectatur^ 
nulla pbilosophis secta dicenda est. Civ. "Dei, lib. xix. c. 1 . 

* In tribus quoque illis vitae generibus^ uno scilicet non seg- 
nit^r> sed in contemplatione vel inquisitione veritatis otiose, 
altero in gerendk rebus bumcmis negotioso^ tertio ex utroqae 
genere temperato^ cdm quaeritur quid borum sit potiiis eligen- 
dum, non finis boni babet controyersiam^ sed quid borum trium 
difficuhatem Tel facilitatem afferat ad consequendum vel reti- 
nendum finem boni ; id in istd quaestioue versatur. Civ. Dei> 
lib. xix. c. 2. 
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the modes. The difference therefore which has. 
been created by the modes is not sufficiently 
substantial for the proper foundation of philo- 
sophical sects. They are consequently disal- 
lowed. The total number loses two-thirds at 
once, and is reduced to ninety-six.* 

If a similar reasoning is employed on the 
Cynic addition, the resjilt will be similar. For 
in this case also, the question is not concerning 
the end itself of good; it applies only to the 
external appearance of those who pursue it. 
But a distinction thus unsubstantial can be of 
no avail towards the attainment of happiness. 
The habit of Antisthenes must therefore be dis- 
regarded: for not only does it not necessarily 
lead to the final good of man, but it has never 
had the power of ensuring even an uniformity 
of opinion concerning it.f The truth is, that 
philosophic principles, discordant with one an- 
other, have frequently been maintained amidst 
the assumption of the same common habit. 

* Nam remoto illo tripertito genere vitae^ du» partes hujus 
numeri detrabuntur, et sects nom^nta-sex remanent, ib. c. 2. 

t Denique fiienint^ qui cdm diversa sequerentur bona finalia^ 
alii virtutem, alii vohiptatem -, eundem tamen babitum et oon- 
suetudinem tenebant, ex quo Cynici appellabantur. Civ. Dei, 
lib. xix. c. 1. 
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And on the other hand, the habit has also 
served to give an outward distinction from 
other sects, when a genuine difference of opinion 
could hardly be pleaded.* It follows therefore, 
tiiat the increase . occasioned by the Cynic 
claims, must also be disallowed. Hence, from 
the number which lately remained, one half is 
taken away; and. forty-eight sects are Iefl.t 

Liable to the same objection is the increase 
made in fiivour of the New Academy. For in 
the dispute between the followers of that school, 
and other philosophers, the end of good has no 
place. The question is only, whether the ob- 
ject of pursuit be certain or uncertain, whether 
it be discoverable by the force of philosophy, 
and whether man attain the substance, of only 
the resemblance of truth^ But in this case 

* Ita iDod, ^icquid es^, unde pbUosgpIu Cymci disceniim- 
tur k ceteris, f4 eligpodum ac teQendum boQUO)^ quo beati 
fierent^ utiq^e nil yalebat. Nam si aliquid ad hoc interesseC, 
profect5 idem babitus eundem finem sequi cogeret^ et diversns 
babitus eundem sequi &iem non sineret. ib. 

t R«iiaot& vor6 difibr^tid ex Cymcis addicA, ad dimidkim 
itdigOAtiir, iet quadiregiBtiM)6le fiimtr ibi c. ^. 

i Ilem ciJUKk qUMitVF de Academkis novis^ quibus Incerta 
sunt onuala, vtrikn iia skit res babenAn/ in quibus phiioso- 
yhandum est, an sicut ^is pbilosc^tiis placuit, certas eas habere 
debeHHi»i non quasritur quid in boni fine sectandum sit, sed de 
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also is a dilierence of too shadowy a kind to 
justify the separate establishment of a &i^ct. The 
naiture of the Summum Bonun); li^ beyond the 
matter in debate ; for all the anxiety iq^ the dis- 
putants is wasted on the circiiipstaQpes of the 
quiestion, o^ the apparent, or thef aptyaU exist- 
ence of good. The pretensions <^f the New 
Academicians must therefore be abo rejected; 
and of the number to which we lately fell, one 
half will be lost. And thus twenty-four secti^ 
will teittain.* 

But these will be liable to a similar reduc- 
tion; the debate concerning the sppifti life of a 
philosopher being equally reret)te&om the prin- 
cipal subject, with the academic uncertainty. 
For neither in this case is the qye^tipn concern- 
lag the end of good; but wiether, in the pur- 
suit of it, we shall confine our vitfws to ourr 
selves, or extend them to others.f But a dif- 

ij^\m hqm veritate, qood niepiv seotftadum, ntr&io ait, necnfty 
dubit^dum. Civ. J)/ei, lib xix. c. i. 

* Conferamus etiam quod ex Academiois noyh adhibitum 
e^t, rursus cUi»id|i|» p«f8 veam^^, ide^ yigimfri^uatuor. ib.c. 2. 

t Chm. ergo qnnriturde ao<aall vitd, atxiun nt tenenda sar- 
pienti ut Summum Bonum;:qiio fit iiomo beatus^ ita veHt et 
curet amici sui, quemadinodum suiim, an sue tantumn^d' 
beatitudinifi causd faciat quicqaid fadt; noa de ipso anniraa 
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ference concerning the mere participation of 
good, is not a diflFerence concerning good itself. 
The increase therefore which was obtained by 
it, cannot be allowed; and the twenty-foor 
sects must be reduced to twelve.* 

Against these, however, the same objection 
cannot be urged. They have a right to be con- 
sidered as sects; and there may be patrons of 
each. Pleasure, a freedom from pain, a con- 
junction of both, and the primary goods of na- 
ture, may be viewed in connection with virtue. 
Each of the classes may be treated as superior, 
inferior, or equal to it; and all these opinions 
will be entitled respectively to the substantial 
character of philosophy.f In the examination 
of their merits, therefore, a different method is 
to be adopted. All the sects professing these 
opinions bfeing allowed to be genuine, it is in- 

bono qu»8tio est^ sed de assumendo^ vel nou assumendo socio 
ad hujuR participationem boni^ propter seipsum^ sed propter 
eundem socium^ ut ejus bono ita gaudeat^ sicut gaudet suo. 
Civ. Dei, lib. xix. c. 1. 

♦ De sociali quoque vitA quod accesserat, similiter auferatur^, 
et duodecim suut reliquae, quas ista differentia, ut viginti-qua- 
tuor fierent, duplicaverat. ib. e. 2. 

t De his ergo duodecim nihil dici potest, cur sectae non sint 
babende. Civ. Dei, lib. xix. c. 2. 
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quired, which has the right of priority ; and the 
palm is given by Varro to that which joins the 
superiority of virtue with the primary goods of 
nature. In order to establish this decision, the 
four original classes are first compared. But 
three are pronounced incompetent, in compari- 
son of the other; for pleasure is involved in the 
primary goods of nature; and so is freedom 
from pain. Nor will the union of both establish 
the claim of the third class; for this is still 
exceeded in value by the fourth, which, as has 
already appeared, comprehends in itself the 
goods of all the former classes, and brings the 
beneficial addition of many particulars, which 
they do not contain.* Here then the objection 
is made to the first three classes, not as they are 
considered in their natures, but in their defi- 
ciency of provision. They do not extend them- 
selves far enough in the region of good; and 

* Ex iUis autem quatuor rebus Varro tres tollit, voluptatem 
scilicet et jquietem, et utrumque^ non quod eas improbet^ sed 
quod primigenia ilia naturae et voluptatem in se habeant et 
quietem. Quid ergo opus est ex his duabus tria quaedam fa- 
cere^ duo scilicet, cdm sigillatim appetuntur voluptas et quies ; 
et tertiujn, cdm ambae simul^ quandoquidem prima naturae^ 
et ipsas, et praeter ipsas, alia multa contineant ? Civ. Dei^ lib. 
xix. c. 2. 
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the prima naturas are preferred, because the 
class which they compose is more comprehen- 
sive in its objects, and therefore more largely 
conducive to the welfare of man. Hence too 
it appears, that, of the three modes in which the 
four classes were considered, that is to be pre- 
ferred which asserts the superiority of virtue. 
For to subject virtue to either of the classes^ is 
to reverse the order of nature which is estab- 
lished in the constitution of man, and which 
has been already described. To attribute to 
her a mere equality with either of them, is to 
withhold from her that command which is 
justly due to her superior value. It remains 
then, that virtue govern the class with which 
she is connected, and that this be also the class 
of primary importance. 

From all these considerations it follows, that 
the philosophy which alone is worthy to be 
pursued by the wise man, terminates in the 
junction of the fourth class with the first mode; 
or, in the terms of the argument, that the Sum- 
mum Bonum consists in the prima naturae, and 
the superiority of Virtue. Indeed, it is allowed, 
that the primary goods of nature, which are 
thus subjected to virtue, are desirable in the 
first instance on their own account. But when 
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they become connected with virtue, which, 
though of subi^equent acquirement, is of prior 
importance, they fell under her application and 
control: for Virtue alone is capable of using 
both itself and all other things for the purposes 
of happiness.* 

Sufficient inquiry has now been made into 
the nature of the antient systems of philosophy 
concerning the Summum Bonum; and it ap- 
pears, how ineffectual were the attempts of rea- 
son and genius united, to discover that which 
Revelation alone can teach, the proper end of 
our being. For the completion of the subject, 
therefore, it will be only necessary to add a few 
observations arising from the doctrines which 
have been reviewed. 

1. Concerning the sect which was first no- 
ticed, it may be of importance to remark the 
involuntary testimony which it bears to a great 
and standing truth, viz. that in the nature of 
things, right principles have a genuine ascen- 
dency of charaicter, and that Vice itself is com- 
pelled to borrow the aid of Virtue for its own 

* Omnium autem bonorum vel animi vel corporis, nihil sibi 
Virtus omnind prsponit. Hasc enrca bene utitnr et seipsa, et 
cxteris, qus bominem fiu^innt beatum, bonis. Civ. Dei, lib. 
xix. c. 3. 
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support. The votaries of pleasure dared not to 
propose their philosophy in its own licentious 
nakedness. They courted the sanction of some- 
thing more dignified; and it is well observed 
by Cicero, that when Torquatus talked of the 
virtues, and their connection with the Summum 
Bonum of Epicurus, his voice was raised, and all 
his gestures shewed his internal feeling of their 
si^perior value* The connection however was 
equally degrading to virtue, and unavailing to 
Epicurus. While Cato felt, that to join plea- 
sure with virtue was to thrust an harlot into the 
society of matrons,* he strongly exposed the 
real and only purpose of such a philosophy, and 
the insignificance .of its end^ when compared 
with the labour employed in the pursuit of it. 
Epicurus claimed the possession of wisdom; 
and in the pride of physical inquiry, ranged 
through the heavens and the earth, the air and 
the sea, and formed a comprehensive system of 
nature. But what was the purpose of all this 
philosophical labour? The attainment of plea- 
sure! Xerxes astonished the world with his 



* Quid enim necesse est, tanquam meretricem in matronal- 
rum coetum, sic voluptatem in virtutum concilium adducere? 
De Pin. lib. ii. c. 4. 
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warlike preparations. He joined the shores of 
the Hellespont, and dug through Athos. He 
walked the seas, and navigated the land. If it 
had been asked of Xerxes, why he burst upon 
Greece with so mighty a force? with equal 
reason might he have answered, to fetch honey 
from Hymettus!* 

2. On the second of these sects we may re- 
mark, what errors await virtue itself, when the 
exercise of it is left to the mere direction of 
nature! It is the distinguishing excellence of 
Christianity, that it brings us to God through 
the acknowledgment of our natural frailty, and 
teaches a reliance on Heaven through a distrust 
of ourselves. While it elevates the soul, it 
lowers the passions. While it dignifies the 
character, it extinguishes self-opinion, and 

* Ut^ si Xerxes^ cum tantis classibus^ tantisque equestribns 
et pedestribus copiis, HellespoDto juncto, Athone perfosso, 
maria ambulavisset^ terr^mque navig^set^ si cum tanto impetii 
in Grseciam venisset^ causam ejus quis ex eo quaereret tantarum 
copiarum tantique belli^ mel se auferre ex Hymetto voldisse 
diceret^ cert^ sine eausd videretur tanta conatus } sic nos sapi^ 
entem, plnribus et gravissimis artibus atque virtutibus instruc- 
tum et omatum^ non, ut ilium maria pedibus peragrantem, 
classibus montes, sed omne coelum totimque cum universo mari 
terram mente complexum^ voluptatem petere si dicemus^ mellis 
causd dicemus tanta molitum. De Fin. lib. ii. c. 34* 
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makes humility the basis of duty. The maxims 
of the Stoic were indeed superior to those of 
the Epicurean; hut he grew in arrogance as he 
improved in doctrine. He looked to no supe- 
rior being, but drew his virtue from the powers 
of his independent nature. He was completely 
wise in himself; and, in his own estimation, 
became his own god.* 

3. From the principles of the Old Academy 
resulte a conclusion equally revolting, or equally 
unsatisfactory. The Peripatetic was ready to 
proclaim with the Stoic, that intelligence and 
action are the two distinguishing features of 
man, and that he may be termed a mortal deity.f 
Varro too> like Epicurus, has ranged through 
all nature in quest of human happiness, and is 
equally proud of his discovery. The man pos- 
sessed of the virtue of his sect is happy in him- 
self, and secure from the stroke of fortune and 
the mutability of the world. J He has also the 

* Gc/dC rt elvat* i^^ty yap kv iavroig oiovh &ov. Laeit. 
in vit. Zenon. 

t Hominem ad duas re&^ iit ait AristOt^es, intelKgendum 
et agendum, esse natum, quasi md^idetn Deum. De Fin. 
lib. ii. c. 13. 

X Jam ocm dubitabis, quin eanim (fktutum) ^mpoees bo- 
mines, magno animo erectdque ^ventes, settiper sint beati; 
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high privilege of being free from all doubt 
couceming his .principles, and from all error.* 
Whence arises this confidence? It is the boast 
of the Academic philosophy, that it is not re- 
stricted to single points of doctrine, but has a 
larger and more secure foundation, and em- 
braces both the component parts of our nature. 
But what is obtained by this junction of the 
concerns of the soul with the condition of the 
body? Through the examination which has 
been made of the opinions of Plato, we have 
already detected the fallacy of the object to 
which he directed the hopes of the soul. And, 
as to Varro, he is in this, as in his former dis- 
quisition, utterly silent concerning an existence 
in a future state. Man, mortal man, is the 
beginning and the end of his philosophy. To 
discover the art by which common life may be 
best conducted, is all his concern, — the object 
of all his virtue. He never turned his views 
towards another world for the happiness which 
he sought. Probably, his sagacity had taught 

qui omnes motus fortuns mutation^sque reram et temporuiu 
leves et imbedlles fore intelligant, si in virtutis certamea ve- 
nerint. De Fin. lib. y. g. 24. 

* E&mque sectam sicut dubitatione, ita omni errore carere 
arbitratur. Civ. Dei, lib. xix. c. 1 . 

F F 
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Jiim the emptiness of the fietncies of Plato. He 
formed none fot himself; and we must conclude 
concerning a genius distinguished at Rome by 
his capacity of research, his depth of penetra- 
tion, his strong judgment, and extensive learn- 
ing, that he indulged no hope of immortality, 
and that to his eyes futuqty was '' one univer- 
sal blank." 
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Academicians, Old, the extent of their philosophy, 387. 

— ^Followers of Rato and Aristotle;, ib. — General view of 

their principles, 390, &c. 
Academicians, New, the uncertainty of their opinions, 413, 

414. 
Ahaz, why he worshipped the Syrian gods, 56. 
Ajax in the other world resents his treatment about the armour 

of Achilles, 304, note. 
Alabic takes Rome, 117.'-^Hi8 protiection of the Christiaii^, 

122. — Grants an asylum tb tho86'who£ed to the'churchel, 

141. 
Alexandria, school of, 252. 

AhbAose defends Christiaiiity agaijist Symmacfaus, 69. 
Anaxagoras, his philosophy, 230. 
Anaximandbb, his philosophy, 224. 
Anaximsites, his philbsophy, 224. 
^NTO^iNUS, Ins rescript in fvvour of the Christians, 6i . 
Apollo, Pythian, the meaning of hi» maxim to '' know bur- 
selves," 404. 
Apuleius, a follower of Plato, 235.' 
Arnobios refutes the Pagans, 65.— Hisi account' of the Roman 

Stage, 200. 
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Athknaooras^ his pleading for the Christians, 7. 12. — His 
cheerfblness nnder suiferiog, 28. 

AuousTiM, character of his " City of God," 79. 82.— His mis- 
taken view of Plato's theology, 244. 

Augustus revenges himself upon Neptune, 57. — His reign 
assists the propagation of the Faith, 94. 

Bacchus, hy what represented, 211. 

Babkbistes, a leader of the Gets, 107. 

Belloma offended at Christianity, 137. 

Bbbbcstnthia, h^ profligate rites, 205, note. 

Bbbhmb, the Indian deity, what supposed to he ? 269. 

Bbbnnus plunders Rome, 136. . 

Bbitain, its power connected with true religion, 174. 

Bbuckbb, his yiew of Plato's philosophy, 238. 246. 

BuBiAL, antient, solemnity of, 160. 

Btbanthjx, hy whom huilt and improved, 100. 

Cabthaob, its destruction injurious to Rome, 98. 

Cmsam descended from iBneas, 125. — General vicioosness and 
tyranny of the Caesars, 96, 97. 

Cbbbs, her rites, 205. 

Chbtsippus, the gods supposed to make use of his s3^tem of 
logic, 368. 

Cicebo, his argument against Fate, 152. — His imitation of 
Plato, concerning the uncertainty of a future world, 339, 
34K note —Account of his treatise " De Finibns," 348.— 
The uncertainty of his opinions, 349. — His description of 
the social principle, 406. 

Claudian celehrates the defeat of the Goths, 115. 

Claudius, why called Gothicus, 109. 

CxiUYEBius, his system concerning the Goths^ 105. 
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CoNSTANTiNB conquers the Goths^ 109« 

Creation^ proper doctrine of, not taught by Plato, 314. — nor 

by any Pagan theol(^, 316. 
Cybele mucb respected by theRomans, 127. — Unable to save 

Troy, ib. 
Cynics, their strange and afiected dress, 415. 

Daci, name of, to whom given, 103. 

Demiurge, superior to other beinp, 270. — ^Will not trouble 

himself with the formation of man, or with his concerns, ib. 

-—Eternal life not within his gift, 281. 
Demons, Platonic, their nature described, 275. 
DicjBABCHUS writes against the immortality cd the soul,- 286. 
DoMiTiAN, his pretended victories over the Daci, 108. 

Egypt, what Plato learnt there, 247. 

Epicurus adopts part of the doctrine of Democritus, 236.-^ 
His threefold philosophy, 349. — His numerous followers, 
351. — ^Their character, 352. — His SummumBonum is plea- 
sure» 354. — He associates the Virtues with it, 359. — Ridicule 
of this by Cleanthes and Augustin, 361. — ^The account of 
him by Laertius agrees with that of Cicero, 365. — Compared 
with Xerxes, 430* 

EucHERius, his intention to revive Paganism, 121. 

Fabius, his cruelty at Tarentum, 139. , 

Fate, nature df, 145, 

Fimbria overthrows the second Troy, 133. 

Fuscus, a repast for Dacian vultures, 108^ 

Germanicus, his death revenged upon the Pagan gods, 58. 
Gvtm, situation of^ 102.— Whether the same with the Goths, ib. 
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GoDS^ tbeir limited depasttnenti, 176; 

JKbuKm»>'btt doc^rioe ccNioenitBg.8tiitaev210. note, 
Hermias, his ridicule of the Pagan doctrines concerning God 

and the soul of nian> 341. note* 
Heraclitus^ his philosophy improved by Plato, 234. 
Herillus, in what he placed the. SumraKimB<^u9ij 387i 
Hmif Nflfnuai in. what he plaeeditheiSumvMiiii Bomimy 387. 
.Hi7N8^.deaiQeBdtothe:D»ciube, 110.. 

Janus, door-keeper to ^he gods, 178. note. 

Jews, hostile to th^ propagation « of Christiamty, 18. 23.— 
Lose their empire tlirough the love of idolatry, 170.T-ReasoQ 
of their dispersion, 171* 

Ilium, 131. 

luACkE-woRaiixPy antient philosophy ixf, 210, 211. 

Intoleravqk of Romans to Christians, 9. 

JuNOy her. hatred to the Trojans, 126.-^Unable to save Car- 
thage, 129.— Her rites, 204. 

Jupiter unable, to save hift own Crete, l29.-^The soul of the 
worlds 181. 

Justin Martyr, his account of the persecution of the Chris- 
tians, 5, 6, r7, .8.^-Hi3 attachmeaiit to therGo6pel,^28. — His 
supposition concerning Plato, 249. 

LucAN, his description of the people of 'LesbQs> 59.'^H}s 
eulogy on Pompey V sohUors; 1 62.. 

Marcellinus, his description of Roman manners, 7S. 
Marcellus, hifrcrudty at Syracuse, 139.' 
MiNSRTA, her temple, 131. — ^Her image^ .134. 
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MiNUcius Felix^ his bdkf in the rosonecljiaii of thehody^ 

166. 
MosHEiM^ his mpreheosioii of FUto> 239. 

NiouMus^ his (e^p^rimept of the wheel> 148. 
NuMA» simplicity of worship in his time^ 168, 

Ocellus Lucanus, his philosophy of the worlds 227. 
Oracle, Delphic, meaning of the address made to it by the 

worshippers, 269. 
OjnoBN, vindicates tlie private meetings of Christians, 10. 
Obo^ivs, character of his history, 80. 
Ovid, his manner of celebrating the circular philosophy, 335. 

Paul, Saint, his description of the happiness promised by the 
Gospel, 1 . — His labours and sufferings, 3, 4. — His happi- 
ness notwithstandiUjg these,. 24, 25. 

Pherecydes, the (earliest writer quoted by Cicero, in favour of 
the immortality of the soul, 288. 

Philosophy, the term of, by whom first used, 222. 

Phurnutus, his opinion concerning Jupiter, 182. 

Plato, hi^ tripk providence, 149. — Adopts certain doctrines 
of Pythagoras, 220. — ^Travels in pursuit of knowledge, 234. 
— ^His triple philosophy, 235 »— His theology, 240. — His 
uncertainty concerning his own doctrines, 336. 

PoHPEY, the gods threatened for his defeat, 58. 

Procopius, his account of the merciful acts of the Goths, 142. 

Pbud£ntiu8 refutes Symmachus, 72. — celebrates the defeat of 
the Goths, 115. 

Pythagoras, founder of the Italian school, 225. 

Rkformbiis of Englntd, compared with the eliriy martyrs^ 35. 
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RssoRKEOTioN^ anticDt belief in, 161. 

Rbyslation, in what different from Paganism, 217. 

Rhadaoaisus defeated, 114. — ^An idolater, 121. 

Rome, causes of its decay, 86. — Its provinces overrun by the 

Barbarians, 100.— Cruelty of Romans in war, 138.— Thdr 

early virtues, 173. 
RuFFiNira, guardian qf Arcadius, 113. 

Salltot, his felse praise of the Romans, 137. 

Sajlyian's view of Roman depravity, 99. 

Senega, his account of the superstitions of the Capitol, 201.— 
His contradiction of his principles, 207. 

Socrates, of the Ionic school, 228. — His account of his philo- 
sophical studies, 229. — The object of his doctrines, 233.— 
An idolater, 273. — Refutes others, but teaches no system of 
his own, 346. — Consequences of this, ib. and 347. 

Soul, three degrees of, 212.— Whether body or not, 284.— 
Plato's account of its immortality, 289. — Its pre-existence, 
293.— Its situation in the body, 298.— What becomes of it 
after death, 304. — Plato*s doctrine of, self-contradictory or 
impious, 333. — Higher doctrine of the Scriptures, 335. 

Stilicho, guardian of Honorius, 113. 

Stoics, more learned than the Epicureans, 366. — ^Their skill 
in logic, 367.— Their morals, 368.— The faults which ac- 
companied both, 369.— Character of their philosophy, 370, 
371.— Their wise man, 384.— He may kill himself to shew 
his wisdom, 385. — ^Their dress, 417. 

Sylla, his cruelty, 88. 

Symmachus, his pleading for the restoration of idolatry, 48. 
67. 

Tatian proves Grecian knowledge to be later than the age of 
Moses, 13, 14, 16.— His attachment to the Scriptures, 31. ' 

/ 
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Tbrtullian upbraids the Romans for denyiDg justice to the 
Christians^ 6.— >-His mention of the Lord's Supper^ 10.-^ 
His compaiison of the Pagan gods with the mangled Chris- 
tians^ 29. — Argues for the Resurrection^ 1 66. 

Thales^ founder of the Ionic school^ 223. — His principles^ ib. 

Theodosius^ his clemency^ faith^ and valour^ 92. — Represses 
theGoths^ 112. 

Theology, fabulous, 194.— Civil, 1 97.— Natural, 208. 

Theophilus, his system of chronology against the Greeks, 15. 
— His account of their persecuting temper, 17. — His disre- 
gard of suffering, 26. 

Thrace assigned to the Goths, 111. 

TiMAUS, the Locrian, his system of the worlds 181. 227. 

Transmigration adopted by Plato from Pythagoras, 226. 

Transubstantiation falsely inferred, 11. 

Triumvirates founded in perfidy and blood, 90. 

Valens defeated by the Goths, 112. 

Varro, his opinion of Jupiter, 187. — His system of theology, 
190:— 194. — Submits to the worship which he despises, 207. 
— Makes no mention of eternal life, 217. — A favourer of the 
Old Academy, 348. — His inquiry concerning the nature of 
man, 390. — His view of all possible sects, 409. — His reduc- 
tion of them to one, 428. 

Victory, altar of, 67. 

ViROiL, his notion of Jupiter, 182. — The probable meaning of 
his ivory gate, 340. 

Ulysses, his wisdom in the choice of a second life, 305. note. 

Xenophon, his compliment to the Persians, 1 62. — His account 
of the opinions of Socrates, concerning philosophy, 231. 
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